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♦ 


DON  JUAN. 

A  POEM. 


1  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale? — Yes,  by  St  Anne;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the 
mouth  too.H — Twelfth  Night;  or  What  you  Will. 

Shakspeare. 


VOL.    HI. 


DON  JUAN. 

CANTO  IX. 


Oh,  Wellington !  (or  « Vilainton » — for  fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways; 

France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 
But  punned  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase — 

Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same) 

You  have  obtained  great  pensions  and  much  praise; 

Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay, 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder  «  Nay ! » ' 

II. 

I  don't  think  that  you  used  K — n — rd  quite  well 
In  Marinet's  affair — in  fact  t  was  shabby. 

And  like  some  other  things  won't  do  to  tell 
Upon  your  tomb  in  Westminster's  old  abbey. 

Upon  the  rest  t  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell, 

Such  tales  being  for  the  tea  hours  of  some  tabby ; 

But  though  your  years  as  man  tend  fast  to  zero. 

In  lact  your  Grace  is  still  but  ajouny  hero. 

1. 


DON  JUAN. 


III. 


Though  Britam  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so  much, 
Yet  Europe  doubtless  owes  you  greatly  more : 

You  have  repaired  legitimacy's  crutch, 
A  prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before : 

The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  restore; 

And  Waterloo  has  made  the  world  your  debtor, 

(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better.) 

IV. 

You  are  « the  best  of  cut-throats : »  — do  not  start ; 

The  phrase  is  Shakspeare's,  and  not  misapplied  ;- 
'War  's  a  brain-spattering,  windpipe-slitting  art. 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctified. 
If  you  have  acted  ojice  a  generous  part. 

The  world,  not  the  world's  masters,  will  decide, 
And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who, 
Save  you  and  yours,  have  gained  by  Waterloo? 


I  am  no  flatterer — you  Ve  supped  full  of  flattery : 
They  say  you  like  it  too — \  is  no  great  wonder; 

He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery. 
At  last  may  get  a  little  tired  of  thunder; 

And  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  he 
May  like  being  praised  for  every  lucky  blunder, 

Called  « Saviour  of  the  Nations  » — not  yet  saved, 

\nd  Europe's  Liberator — still  enslaved. 


CANTO  TX. 


VI. 


I  've  done.     Now  go  and  dine  from  off  the  plate 
Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils, 

And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate  ^ 
A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals  ; 

He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late. 

Some  hunger  too  they  say  the  people  feels : — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ration, 

But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation. 


VII. 

I  don't  mean  to  reflect — a  man  so  great  as 
You,  my  lord  duke !  is  far  above  reflection. 

The  high  Roman  fashion  too  of  Cincinnatus, 
With  modern  history  has  but  small  connection. 

Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes, 

You  need  not  take  them  under  your  direction; 

And  half  a  mdliou  for  your  Sabine  farm 

Is  rather  dear! — I  'm  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 


VIII. 

Great  men  have  always  scornVl  great  recompenses : 
Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died. 

Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses : 

George  Washington  had  thanks  and  nought  beside,. 

Except  the  all-cloudless  glory  (which  few  men's  is) 
To  free  his  country:  Pitt  too  had  his  pride. 

And  as  a  high-souFd  minister  of  state  is 

Renowned  for  ruining  Great  Britain  gratis. 


DON  J  LAIN. 


IX. 


Never  had  mortal  man  sucli  opportunity, 

Except  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  more : 
You  might  have  freed  fallen  Europe  from  the  unity 

Of  tyrants,  and  been  blest  from  shore  to  shore : 
And  now — What  is  your  fame?  Shall  the  muse  tune  it  ye? 

Noiu — that  the  rabble's  first  vain  shouts  are  o'er? 
Go !  hear  it  in  your  famished  country's  cries  ! 
Behold  the  w^orld !  and  curse  your  victories  ! 


As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats, 

To  you  the  unflattering  muse  deigns  to  inscribe 

Truths  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  gazettes, 
But  which,  't  is  time  to  teach  the  hireling  tribe 

Who  fatten  on  their  country's  gore  and  debts, 
Must  be  recited,  and — without  a  bribe. 

You  did  great  things ;  but  not  being  gieat  in  mind, 

Have  left  undone  the  greatest — and  mankind. 

XI. 

/' 

f  Death  laughs — Go  ponder  o'er  the  skeleton 

With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing, 
That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a  set  sun 
)       Which  still  elsewhere  may  rouse  a  brighter  spring- 
^Death  laughs  at  all  you  weep  for; — look  upon 
\    Tills  houily  (head  of  all!  whose  threatened  sting 
Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath  : 
Mark!  how  its  lipless  mouth  j-riiis  without  breath! 


CANTO  IX. 


XII. 


Mark !  how  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  all  you  are ! 

And  jetivas  what  you  are:  from  em-  to  eai- 
It  laughs  not — there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 

So  called ;  the  antic  lonjj  hath  ceased  to  hear. 
But  still  he  smiles;  and  whether  near  or  far 

He  strips  from  man  that  mantle  (far  more  dear 
Than  even  the  tailor  s)  his  incarnate  skin, 
White,  black,  or  coppei- — the  dead  bones  will  grin. 

XIII. 

And  thus  death  laughs, — it  is  sad  merriment, 
But  still  it  is  so;  and  with  such  example 

Why  should  not  life  be  equally  content 
With  his  superior,  in  a  smile  to  trample 

Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  spent 
Like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  less  ample 

Than  the  eternal  deluge ,  Avhich  devours 

Suns  as  rays — worlds  like  atoms — years  like  hours. 

XIV. 

« To  be  or  not  to  be?  that  is  the  question," 

Says  Shakspeare,  who  just  now  is  much  in  fashion. 

I  am  neither  Alexander  nor  Hephaestion, 

Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  fame  much  passion  ; 

But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  digestion, 
Than  Buonaparte's  cancer : — could  I  dash  on 

Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  fame, 

Without  a  stomach — what  were  a  good  name? 


8  DON  JUAN. 

XV. 

«  Oh  dura  ilia  messorum ! »  «  Oh 

Ye  rigid  guts  of  reapers!"  T  translate 
For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 

What  indigestion  is — that  inward  fate 
Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  liver  flow. 

A  peasant's  sweat  is  worth  his  lord's  estate: 
Let  this  one  toil  for  hread — that  rack  for  rent, 
He  who  sleeps  best,  may  be  the  most  content. 

XVI. 

«  To  be  or  not  to  be?" — Ere  I  decide, 

1  should  be  glad  to  know  that  which  is  beinij? 

T  is  true  we  speculate  both  far  and  wide, 
And  deem,  because  we  see,  we  are  all-seeing: 

For  my  part,  I  '11  enlist  on  neither  side, 
Until  I  see  both  sides  for  once  agreeing. 

For  me,  I  sometimes  think  that  life  is  death, 

Rather  than  life  a  mere  affair  of  breath. 

XVII. 

"Que  scais-je?"  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 

As  also  of  the  first  academicians; 
That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain. 

Was  one  of  their  most  favourite  positions. 
There  s  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  that  s  plain 

As  any  of  mortality's  conditions; 
So  little  do  we  know  what  we  re  about  in 
This  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doubting. 


CANTO  IX. 


XVIII. 


It  is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float, 

Like  Pyrrho,  on  a  sea  of  speculation ; 
But  what  if  carryng  sail  capsize  the  boat? 

Your  wise  men  don  t  know  much  of  navigation ; 
And  swimming  long  in  the  abyss  of  thought 

Is  apt  to  tire :  a  calm  and  shallow  station 
Well  nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  down  and  gathers 
Some  pretty  shell,  is  best  for  moderate  bathers. 

XIX. 

«  But  Heaven,"  as  Cassio  says,  ^  is  above  all, — 
No  more  of  this  then,  let  us  pray ! »  We  have 

Souls  to  save,  since  Eve's  slip  and  Adam's  fall. 
Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave, 

Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds.      «  The  sparrow's  fall 
Is  special  providence, »  though  how  it  gave 

Offence,  we  know  not;  probably  it  perched 

Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  searched. 

XX. 

Oh!  ye  immortal  gods!  what  is  theogony? 

Oh!  thou  too  mortal  man!  what  is  philanthropy? 
Oh!  world,  which  was  and  is,  what  is  cosmogony? 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misanthropy; 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean; — lycanthropy 
I  comprehend,  for  without  transformation 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion . 


DON  JUAN. 


XXI. 


But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind, 

Like  Moses,  or  Melancthon,  who  have  ne'er 

Done  any  thin^j  exceedingly  mikind, — 

And  (though  1  could  not  now  and  then  iorhear 

Following  the  hent  of  body  or  of  mind) 
Have  always  had  a  tendency  to  spare, — 

Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope?     Because 

They  hate  me,  not  I  them: — and  here  we  11  pause. 

XXII. 

'T  is  time  we  should  proceed  with  our  good  poem, — 

For  I  maintain  that  it  is  really  good, 
Not  only  in  the  body,  but  the  proem. 

However  little  both  are  understood 
Just  now, — but  by  and  bye  the  truth  will  show  em 

Herself  in  her  sublimest  attitude : 
And  till  she  doth,  I  fain  must  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishnient. 

XXIII. 

Our  hero  (and,  i  trust,  kind  reader !  yours — ) 

Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 
Of  the  immortal  Peter  s  polished  boors, 

Who  still  have  shown  themselves  more  brave  than  witty. 
I  know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures 

Much  flattery — even  Voltaire's,  and  that  s  a  pity. 
For  me,  I  deem  an  absolute  autocrat 

Not  a  barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that. 


CANTO  IX. 


XXIV. 


And  I  will  war,  at  least  in  words  (and — should 
My  chance  so  happen — deeds)  with  all  who  war 

With  thought; — and  of  thought's  foes  by  far  most  rude, 
Tyrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  are. 

I  know  not  who  may  conquer:  if  I  could 
Have  such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 

To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 

Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation. 

XXV. 

It  is  not  that  I  adulate  the  people : 

Without  me,  there  are  demagogues  enough. 

And  infidels,  to  pull  down  every  steeple. 
And  set  up  in  their  stead  some  proper  stuff. 

W^hether  they  may  sow  scepticism  to  reap  hell, 
As  is  the  christian  dogma  rather  rough, 

I  do  not  know ; — I  wish  men  to  be  free 

As  much  from  mobs  as  kings — from  you  as  me. 

XXVI. 

The  consequence  is,  being  of  no  party, 
I  shall  offend  all  parties  • — never  mind ! 

My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  aud  i.earty 
Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 

He  who  has  nought  to  gain  can  have  small  art:  he 
W^ho  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  nor  bind. 

May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I 

Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery's  jackal  cry. 


12  DON  JUAN. 


XXVII. 


That  s  an  appropriate  simile,  that  jackal; — 
I  Ve  heard  them  in  the  Epbesian  ruins  howl 

By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all, 

Power's  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings  prowl, 

And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  attack  all. 
However,  the  poor  jackals  are  less  foul 

(As  being  the  brave  lions'  keen  providers) 

Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

XXVIII. 

Raise  but  an  arm !  \  will  brush  their  web  away, 
And  without  that,  their  poison  and  their  claws 

Are  useless.     Mind,  good  people !  Avhat  I  say — 
(Or  rather  peoples) — go  on  without  pause! 

The  web  of  these  tarantulas  each  day 

Increases,  till  you  shall  make  common  cause: 

None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee. 

As  yet  are  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 

XXIX. 

Don  Juan,  who  had  shone  in  the  late  slaughter, 
Was  left  upon  his  way  with  the  dispatch, 

Where  blood  was  talked  of  as  we  would  of  water; 
And  carcases  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 

O'er  si!en(x^d  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 

Fair  Catherine's  pastime — who  looked  on  the  match 

Between  these  nations  as  a  main  of  cocks, 

Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 


CANTO  IX.  15 


XXX. 


And  there  in  a  kibitka  he  rolled  on, 

(A  cursed  sort  of  carriage  without  springs, 

Which  on  rough  roads  leaves  scarcely  a  whole  bone) 
Pondering  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings, 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done — 
And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 

Of  Pegasus,  or  at  the  least  post-chaises 

Had  feathers,  when  a  traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 

XXXI. 

At  every  jolt — and  they  were  many — still 
He  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge, 

As  if  he  wished  that  she  should  fare  less  ill 
Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 

To  ruts,  and  flints,  and  lovely  nature's  skill, 
Who  is  no  pavier,  nor  admits  a  barge 

On  her  canals,  where  God  takes  sea  and  land. 

Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

XXXII. 

At  least  he  pays  no  rent,  and  has  best  right 
To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  to  call 

« Gentlemen  farmers  » — a  race  worn  out  quite, 
Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  at  all, 

And  « gentlemen »  are  in  a  piteous  plight. 

And  « farmers  »  can't  raise  Ceres  from  her  fall : 

She  fell  with  Buonaparte — What  strange  thoughts 

Arise,  when  we  see  emperors  fall  with  oats! 


14  DON  JUAN. 


xxxiir. 


But  Juan  turn'd  his  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 

Whom  he  had  saved  from  slaughter — what  a  trophy! 

Oh  ye!  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 

With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  sophy. 

Who,  after  leaving  Hindostan  a  wild, 
And  scarce  to  the  mogul  a  cup  of  coffee 

To  soothe  his  woes  withal,  was  slain,  the  sinner! 

Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner ; — ^ 

XXXIV. 

Oh  ye!  or  we !  or  he !  or  she!  reflect. 

That  one  life  saved,  especially  if  young 
Or  pretty,  is  a  thing  to  recollect 

Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 
From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  decked 

With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung: 
Though  hymned  by  every  harp,  unless  within 
Your  heart  joins  chorus,  fame  is  but  a  din. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  ye  great  authors  luminous,  voluminous! 

Ye  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes! 
Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers  illumine  us, 

Whether  you  Ve  paid  by  government  in  bribes, 
To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  us — 

Or,  roughly  treading  on  the  « courtier  s  kibes  » 
With  clownish  heel,  your  popular  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm's  starvation ; — 


CANTO  IX. 


15 


XXXVI. 

oh ,  ye  great  authors ! — « A  propos  de  bottes,» 

I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant  to  say, 
As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages'  lots ; — 

'T  was  something  calculated  to  allay 
All  w^rath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots : 

Certes  it  vs^ould  have  been  but  thrown  away, 
And  that 's  one  comfort  for  my  lost  advice, 
Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

XXXVII. 

But  let  it  go : — it  will  one  day  be  found 
With  other  relics  of  «  a  former  world, » 

When  this  world  shall  he  former,  underground, 
Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp'd,  and  curFd, 

Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  turned  inside-out,  or  drown'd. 
Like  all  the  worlds  before,  which  have  been  hurl'd 

First  out  of  and  then  back  again  to  chaos, 

The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us, 


XXXVIII. 

So  Cuvier  says ; — and  then  shall  come  again 

Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  out 
From  our  old  crash,  some  mystic,  ancient  strain 

Of  things  desl^'oyed  and  left  in  airy  doubt: 
Like  to  the  notions  we  now  entertain 

Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feet  in  height,  not  to  say  miles, 
And  mammoths,  and  your  winged  crocodiles. 
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XXXIX. 


Think  if  then  George  the  Fourth  should  be  dug  up! 

How  the  new  worldhngs  of  the  then  new  east 
Will  wonder  where  such  animals  could  sup! 

(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  the  least: 
Even  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  they  pup, 

And  every  new  creation  hath  decreased 
In  size,  from  overworking  the  material — 
Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  earth's  burial.) 

XL. 

How  will — to  these  young  people,  just  thrust  out 
From  some  fresh  paradise,  and  set  to  plough. 

And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  themselves  about. 

And  plant,  and  reap,  and  spin,  and  grind,  and  sow,- 

Till  all  the  arts  at  length  are  brought  about. 
Especially  of  war  and  taxing, — how, 

I  say,  will  these  great  relics,  when  they  see  'em, 

Look  like  the  monsters  of  a  new  museum? 


XLI. 

But  I  am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical : 
«  The  time  is  out  of  joint, » — and  so  am  I ; 

I  quite  forget  this  poem  's  merely  quizzical, 
And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry,* 

I  ne'er  decide  what  I  shall  say,  and  this  I  call 
Much  too  poetical:  men  should  know  why 

They  write,  and  for  what  end;  but,  note  or  text, 

I  never  know  the  word  which  will  come  next. 


CANTO  IX.  17 


XLir. 


So  on  I  ramble,  now  and  then  narrating, 

Now  pondering: — it  is  time  we  should  narrate. 

I  left  Don  Juan  with  his  horses  baiting — 

Now  we  '11  get  o'er  the  ground  at  a  great  rate. 

I  shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 

His  journey,  we  've  so  many  tours  of  late; 

Suppose  him  then  at  Petersburgh ;  suppose 

That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows ; 

XLIII, 

Suppose  him  in  a  handsome  uniform; 

A  scarlet  coat,  black  facings,  a  long  plume, 
Waving,  like  sails  new  shiver'd  in  a  storm. 

Over  a  cocked  hat  in  a  crowded  room. 
And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Cairn  Gorme, 

Of  yellow  kerseymere  we  may  presume, 
White  stockings  drawn  uncurdled  as  new  milk 
O'er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the  silk; 

XLIV. 

Suppose  him  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in  hand. 
Made  up  by  youth,  lame,  and  an  army  tailor — 

That  great  enchanter,  at  whose  rod's  command 
Beauty  springs  forth,  and  nature's  self  turns  palei', 

Seeing  how  art  can  make  her  work  more  grand, 

(When  she  don't  pin  men's  limbs  in  like  a  jailor), — 

Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a  pillar !   He 

Seems  Love  turned  a  lieutenant  of  artillery! 

VOL.  HI,  2 
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XLV. 


His  bandage  slipped  down  into  a  cravat ; 

His  wings  subdued  to  epaulets;  his  quiver 
Shrunk  to  a  scabbard,  with  his  arrows  at 

His  side  as  a  small  sword,  but  sharp  as  ever ; 
His  bow  converted  into  a  cock'd  hat; 

But  still  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more  clever 
Than  some  wives  (who  make  blunders  no  less  stupid) 
If  she  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

XLVI. 

The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whisper'd,  and 

The  empress  smiled ;  the  reigning  favourite  frown'd- 

I  quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 

Just  then,  as  they  are  rather  numerous  found. 

Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command 
Since  first  her  majesty  was  singly  crown'd : 

But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot  fellows, 

All  fit  to  make  a  Patagonian  jealous. 

XLVII. 

Juan  was  noneiDf  these,  but  slight  and  slim, 
Blushing  and  beardless ;  and  yet  ne'ertheless 

There  was  a  something  in  his  turn  of  limb. 

And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem'd  to  express. 

That  though  he  look'd  one  of  the  seraphim, 
There  lurk'd  a  man  beneath  the  spirit's  dress. 

Besides,  the  empress  sometimes  liked  a  boy. 

And  had  just  buried  the  fair-faced  Lanskoi.^ 
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XLVIII. 


No  wonder  then  that  Yermoloff,  or  MomonofF. 

Or  Scherbatoff,  or  any  other  off 
Or  on,  mijjht  dread  her  majesty  had  not  room  enough 

Within  her  bosom  (which  was  not  too  tough) 
For  a  new  flame;  a  thought  to  cast  of  gloom  enough 

Along  the  aspect,  whether  smooth  or  rough, 
Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  his  station, 
Then  held  that  «  high  official  situation. » 

XLIX. 

Oh,  gentle  ladies !  should  you  seek  to  know 

The  import  of  this  diplomatic  phrase,  «— ^ 

Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  marquess  ^  show 
His  parts  of  speech;  and  in  the  strange  displays 

Of  that  odd  string  of  words,  all  in  a  row, 
Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obeys. 

Perhaps  you  may  pick  out  some  queer  no  meaning, 

Of  that  weak  wordy  harvest  the  sole  gleaning. 

L. 

I  think  I  can  explain  myself  without 

That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey — 
That  sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a  doul^t, 

Did  not  his  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day — 
That  monstrous  hieroglyphic — that  long  spout 

Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Castlereagh. 

And  here  I  must  an  anecdote  relate. 
But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight. 

5. 
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LI. 


An  English  lady  ask'd  of  an  Italian, 

What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 

Of  the  strange  thing,  some  women  set  a  value  on. 
Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beauties, 

Called  "Cavalier  Servente?"  a  Pygmalion 

Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas !  too  true  t  is) 

Beneath  his  art.     The  dame,  pressed  to  disclose  them, 

Said — « Lady,  I  beseech  you  to  suppose  them.» 

LII. 

And  thus  I  supplicate  your  supposition, 
An(i  mildest,  matron-like  interpretation 

Of  the  imperial  favourite's  condition. 

'T  was  a  high  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation 

In  fact,  if  not  in  rank;  and  the  suspicion 
Of  any  one's  attaining  to  his  station, 

No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  new  pair  of  shoulders, 

If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their  holders. 

LIII. 

Juan,  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  boy, 
And  had  retained  his  boyish  look  beyond 

The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy, 

With  beards  and  whiskers  and  the  like,  the  fond 

Parisian  aspect  which  upset  old  Troy, 
*  And  founded  Doctors'  Commons: — I  have  conned 

The  history  of  divorces,  which,  though  chequered. 

Calls  Ilion's  the  first  damages  on  record. 
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LIV. 


And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things  (save  her  lord, 
Who  was  gone  to  his  place)  and  pass'd  for  much, 

Admiring  those  (by  dainty  dames  abhorred) 
Gigantic  gentlemen,  yet  had  a  touch 

Of  sentiment:  and  he  she  most  adored 

Was  the  lamented  Lanskoi,  who  was  such 

A  lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a  tear, 

And  yet  but  made  a  middling  grenadier. 

LV. 

Oh  thou  « teterrima  causa »  of  all  <'  belli « — 

Thou  gate  of  life  and  death — thou  nondescript! 

Whence  is  our  exit  and  our  entrance, — well  I 
May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are  dipt 

In  thy  perennial  fountain : — how  man  fell,  I 

Know  not,  since  knowledge  saw  her  branches  stript 

Of  her  first  fruit;  but  how  he  falls  and  rises 

Since^  Thou  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LVI. 

Some  call  thee  « the  worst  cause  of  war, »  but  I 

Maintain  thou  art  the  best:  for  after  all 
From  thee  we  come,  to  thee  we  go,  and  why  -- 

To  get  at  thee  not  batter  down  a  wall, 
Or  waste  a  world !     Since  no  one  can  deny 

Thou  dost  replenish  worlds  both  great  and  small : 
With,  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a  stand 
Are,  or  would  be,  thou  sea  of  life's  dry  land! 
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LVII. 

Catherine,  who  was  the  grand  epitome 

Of  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 

You  please  (it  causes  all  the  things  which  be, 
So  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that) — 

Catherine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see 

The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 

Victory;  and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 

With  his  dispatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seal. 

LVIIL 

Then  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 

Forgetting  quite  the  woman  (which  composed 

At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole),  she  tore 
The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  posed 

The  court,  that  watch'd  each  look  her  visage  wore, 
Until  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 

Fair  weather  for  the  day.     Though  rather  spacious. 

Her  face  was  noble,  her  eyes  fine,  mouth  gracious . 

LIX. 

Great  joy  was  hers,  or  rather  joys ;  the  first 
Was  a  ta'en  city,  thirty  thousand  slain. 

Glory  and  triumph  o'er  her  aspect  burst. 
As  an  East-Indian  sunrise  on  the  main. 

These  quench'd  a  moment  her  ambition's  thirst — 
So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  summer's  rain: 

In  vain! — As  fall  the  dews  on  quencldess  sands, 

Blood  only  serves  to  wash  ambition's  hands ! 
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LX. 


Her  next  amusement  was  more  fanciful ; 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow's  rhymes,  who  threw 
Into  a  Russian  couplet  rather  dull 

The  whole  gazette  of  thousands  whom  he  slew. 
Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 

The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 
Our  veins,  when  things  called  sovereigns  think  it  best 
To  kill,  and  generals  turn  it  into  jest. 

LXI. 

The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  complete, 
And  lighted  first  her  eye  and  then  her  mouth : 

The  whole  court  look'd  immediately  most  sweet, 
Like  flowers  well  waterVl  after  a  long  drouth: — 

But  when  on  the  lieutenant  at  her  feet 
Her  majesty,  who  liked  to  gaze  on  youth 

Almost  as  much  as  on  a  new  dispatch, 

Glanced  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the  watch. 

LXII. 

Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  truculent, 
When  ivroth;  while  pleased,  she  was  as  fine  a  figure 

As  those  who  like  things  rosy,  ripe,  and  succulent , 
Would  wish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  in  vigour. 

She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 

With  interest,  and  in  turn  was  wont  with  rigour 

To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  full  amount 

At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount. 
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LXIII. 


With  her  the  latter,  though  at  times  convenient, 

Was  not  so  necessary ;  for  they  tell 
That  she  was  handsome,  and  though  fierce  looked  lenient, 

And  always  used  her  favourites  too  well. 
If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  precincts  in  ye  went, 

Your  « fortune"  was  in  a  fair  way  « to  swell 
A  Man»  (as  Giles  says),^  for  though  she  would  widow  all 
Nations,  she  liked  man  as  an  individual. 

LXIV. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  man !  and  what  a  stranger 
Is  woman !  What  a  whirlwind  is  her  head, 

And  what  a  whirlpool  full  of  depth  and  danger 
Is  all  the  rest  about  her !  Whether  wed, 

Or  widow,  maid  or  mother,  she  can  change  her 
Mind  like  the  wind :  whatever  she  has  said 

Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she  11  say  or  do; — 

The  oldest  thing  on  record,  and  yet  new ! 

LXV. 

Oh  Catherine !  (for  of  all  interjections. 

To  thee  both  oh!  and  ah!  belong  of  right 
In  love  and  war)  how  odd  are  the  connections 

Of  human  thoughts,  which  jostle  in  their  flight! 
Just  now  yours  were  cut  out  in  different  sections : 

First  Ismail's  capture  caught  your  fancy  quite; 
Next  of  new  knights  the  fresh  and  glorious  batch ; 
And  thirdly  he  who  brought  you  the  dispatch! 
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LXVI. 


Shakspeare  talks  of  « the  herald  Mercury 

New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill : » 
And  some  such  visions  crossed  her  majesty, 

While  her  young  herald  knelt  before  her  still. 
'T  is  very  true  the  hill  seemVl  rather  high, 

For  a  lieutenant  to  climb  up ;  but  skill 
Smoothed  even  the  Simplon's  steep,  and,  by  God's  blessing, 
With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  «  heaven-kissing.-) 

LXVII. 

Her  majesty  looked  down,  the  youth  look'd  up — 
iVnd  so  they  fell  in  love ; — she  with  his  face. 

His  grace,  his  God-knows-what;  for  Cupid's  cup 
With  the  first  draught  intoxicates  apace, 

A  quintessential  laudanum  or  «  black  drop,» 

Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  the  base 

Expedient  of  full  bumpers ;  for  the  eye 

In  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (save  tears)  dry. 

LXVIII. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love, 

Fell  into  that  no  less  impericrus  passion. 
Self-love — which,  when  some  sort  of  thing  above 

Ourselves,  a  singer,  dancer,  much  in  fashion, 
Or  duchess,  princess,  empress,  "deigns  to  prove» 

('T  is  Pope's  phrase)  a  great  longing,  though  a  rash  one, 
For  one  especial  person  out  of  many. 
Makes  us  believe  ourselves  as  good  as  any. 
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LXIX. 


Besides,  he  was  of  that  dehghted  age 

Which  makes  all  female  ages  equal — when 

We  don't  much  care  with  whom  we  may  engage, 
As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lion  s  den, 

So  that  we  can  our  native  sun  assuage 

In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then, 

To  make  a  twilight  in,  just  as  Sol's  heat  is 

Quench'd  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis. 

LXX. 

And  Catherine  (we  must  say  thus  much  for  Catherine) 
Though  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 

Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flattering, 
Because  each  lover  look'd  a  sort  of  king, 

Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern, 
A  royal  husband  in  all  save  the  ring — 

Which,  being  the  damned st  part  of  matrimony, 

Seem'd  taking  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXI. 

And  when  you  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 
In  its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes,  or  grey, — 

(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as  good, 
Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say ; 

Napoleon's,  Mary's  (Queen  of  Scotland)  should 
Lend  to  that  colour  a  transcendent  ray; 

And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue, 

Too  wise  to  look  through  optics  black  or  blue) — 
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LXXIl. 


Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  fi^jure, 
Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  coudescension, 

Her  preference  of  a  boy  to  men  much  bigger, 
(Fellows  whom  Messalina's  self  would  pension) 

Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigour, 

With  other  extras,  which  we  need  not  mention, — 

All  these,  or  any  one  of  these,  explain 

Enough  to  make  a  stripling  very  vain. 

LXXIII. 

And  that  s  enough,  for  love  is  vanity. 

Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end, 
Except  where  't  is  a  mere  insanity, 

A  maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  blend 
Itself  with  beauty's  frail  inanity. 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  depend; 
And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers  ^^^ 

Make  love  the  main-spring  of  the  universe. 

LXXIV. 

Besides  platonic  love,  besides  the  love  ^^ 

Of  God,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 
Of  faithful  pairs — (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove, 

That  good  old  steam-boat  which  keeps  verses  moving 
'Gainst  reason — reason  ne'er  was  hand-and-glove 

With  rhyme,  but  always  leant  less  to  improving 
The  sound  than  sense) — besides  all  these  pretences 
To  love,  there  are  those  things  which  words  name  senses; 
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LXXV. 

Those  movements,  those  improvements  in  our  bodies, 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 

Of  their  own  sand-pits,  to  mix  with  a  goddess, 
For  such  all  women  are  at  first  no  doubt. 

How  beautiful  that  moment!  and  how  odd  is 
That  fever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 

Of  oiu'  sensations !    What  a  curious  way 

The  whole  thing  is  of  clothing  souls  in  clay ! 

LXXVI. 

The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  platonical, 
y  To  end  or  to  begin  with ;  the  next  grand 

Is  that  which  may  be  christened  love  canonical, 
/■  Because  the  clergy  take  the  thing  in  hand; 

The  third  sort  to  be  noted  in  our  chronicle 

As  flourishing  in  every  christian  land. 
Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 
^      Add  what  may  be  called  marriage  in  disguise. 

LXXVII. 

Well,  we  won't  analyse — our  story  must 
Tell  for  itself:  the  sovereign  was  smitten, 

Juan  much  flattered  by  her  love,  or  lust; — 
I  cannot  stop  to  alter  words  once  written. 

And  the  two  are  so  mix'd  with  human  dust, 

That  he  who  names  one,  both  perchance  may  hit  on ; 

lUit  in  such  inatteis  Russia's  mighty  empress 

Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress. 
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LXXVIII. 


The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisper, 
And  all  lips  wei-e  applied  unto  all  ears ! 

The  elder  ladies'  wrinkles  curFd  much  crisper 
As  they  beheld;  the  younger  cast  some  leers 

On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 

Smiled  as  she  talked  the  matter  o'er ;  but  tears 

Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye  / 

Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by.  / 

LXXIX. 

All  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 

Inquired,  «  who  was  this  very  new  young  man, 

Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  few  hours?" 
Which  is  full  soon  (though  life  is  but  a  span) 

Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 
Of  rubles  rain,  as  fast  as  specie  can, 

Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 

Of  several  ribbons,  and  some  thousand  peasants. 

LXXX. 

Catherine  was  generous, — all  such  ladies  are : 
Love,  that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  all 

The  ways  that  lead  there,  be  they  near  or  far. 
Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small, — 

Love — (though  she  had  a  cursed  taste  for  war. 
And  was  not  the  best  wife,  unless  we  call 

Such  Clytemnestra,  though  perhaps  i  is  better 

That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  fetter)- 
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LXXXI. 


Love  had  made  Catherine  make  each  lover's  fortune, 
Unhke  our  oM^n  half-chaste  Elizabeth, 
^^    Whose  avarice  all  disbursements  did  importune, 
If  history,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saith 

The  truth  ■  and  though  grief  her  old  age  might  shorten, 
Because  she  put  a  favourite  to  death, 

Her  vile,  ambiguous  method  of  flirtation. 

And  stinginess,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station. 

LXXXII. 

But  M^hen  the  levee  rose,  and  all  was  bustle 
In  the  dissolving  circle,  all  the  nations' 

Ambassadors  began  as  't  were  to  bustle 

Round  the  young  man  with  their  congratulations. 

Also  the  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustle 
Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 

It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  faces, 

Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

/  LXXXIII. 

Juan,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 
\  A  general  object  of  attention,  made 

His  answers  with  a  very  graceful  bow. 

As  if  born  for  the  ministerial  trade. 
Though  modest,  on  his  unembarrassed  brow 

Nature  had  written  « gentleman. »    He  said 
Little,  but  to  the  purpose ;  and  his  manner 
Flung  hovering  graces  o'er  him  like  a  banner. 
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LXXXIV, 


An  order  from  her  majesty  consign Yl 
Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 

Of  those  in  office :  all  the  world  look'd  kind, 
(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first  stare, 

Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mind) 
As  also  did  Miss  Protasoff  then  there, 

Named  from  her  mystic  office  « I'fiprouveuse, » 

A  term  inexplicable  to  the  muse. 

LXXXV. 

With  her  then,  as  in  humble  duty  bound, 
Juan  retired, — and  so  will  I,  until 

My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 
We  have  just  lit  on  a  «  heaven-kissing  hill, » 

So  lofty  that  I  feel  my  brain  turn  round. 
And  all  my  fancies  whirling  like  a  mill ; 

Which  is  a  signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain , 

To  take  a  quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 
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NOTES  TO  CANTO  IX 


Note  I,  page  3,  stanza  i. 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder  »'  Nay !» 
Query,  Ney? — Printers  Devil. 

Note  2,  page  5,  stanza  vi. 

And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate  etc. 
K  I  at  this  time  got  a  post,  being  for  fatigue  with  four  others.  We 
were  sent  to  break  biscuit,  and  make  a  mess  for  Lord  Welhngton's 
hounds.  I  was  very  hungry,  and  thought  it  a  good  job  at  the  time,  as 
we  got  our  own  fill  while  we  broke  the  biscuit, — a  thing  I  had  not 
got  for  some  days.  When  thus  engaged,  the  Prodigal  Son  was  never 
once  out  of  my  mind ;  and  I  sighed,  as  I  fed  the  dogs,  over  my  humble 
situation  and  my  ruined  hopes." — Journal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  71st 
Regiment  during  the  War  in  Spain. 

Note  3,  page  i4,  stanza  xxxiii. 

Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner. 
He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy,  after  his  temper  had  been  exasperated 
by  his  extreme  rostivity  to  a  degree  of  insanity. 

Note  4,  pagp  18,  stanza  xlvii. 

And  had  just  buried  the  fair-faced  Lanskoi. 
He  was  the  «grande  passion»   of  the  grande  Catiierine; — see    her 
Lives  under  the  head  of  u  Lanskoi. » 
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Note  5,  page  19,  stanza  xlix. 

Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  marquess  show  etc. 
This  was  written  long  before  the  suicide  of  that  person. 

Note  6,  page  24,  stanza  lxiii. 

Your  «  fortune"  was  in  a  fair  way  «  to  swell 
A  nian»  (as  Giles  says),  etc. 

«  His  fortune  swells  him,  it  is  rank,  he  's  married.))  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach; Massinger.     See  «  A  new  Way  to  pay  old  Debts. » 
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CANTO  X. 


When  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  he  found 

In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contemplation — 

'T  is  said  (for  I  '11  not  answer  above  ground 
For  any  sage's  creed  or  calculation — ) 

A  mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  turn'd  round 
In  a  most  natural  whirl,  called  «  gravitation  \ » 

And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  who  could  grapple, 

Since  Adam,  with  a  fall,  or  with  an  apple. 

II. 

Man  fell  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rose, 
If  this  be  true;  for  we  must  deem  the  mode 

In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disclose 

Through  the  then  unpaved  stars  the  turnpike  road, 

A  thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes : 
For  ever  since  immortal  man  hath  glowed 

With  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  soon 

Steam-engines  will  conduct  him  to  the  moon. 

3/ 
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III. 


And  wherefore  this  exordium? — Why,  just  now, 
In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper, 

My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow, 
And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper : 

And  though  so  much  inferior,  as  I  know, 

To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and  vapour, 

Discover  stars,  and  sail  in  the  wind's  eye, 

I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 

In  the  wind's  eye  I  Ve  saii'd,  and  sail;  but  for 
The  stars,  I  own  my  telescope  is  dim; 

But  at  the  least  I  ve  shunned  the  common  shore. 
And  leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  would  skim 

The  ocean  of  eternity :  the  roar 

Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight,  trim. 

But  still  sea-worthy  skiff;  and  she  may  float 

Where  ships  have  founder  d,  as  doth  many  a  boat. 

V. 

We  left  our  hero,  Juan,  in  the  bloom 

Of  favouritism,  but  not  yet  in  the  blush ; — 

And  far  be  it  from  my  muses  to  presume 
(For  I  have  more  than  one  muse  at  a  push) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room ; 
It  is  enough  that  fortune  found  him  flush 

Of  youth,  and  vigour,  beauty,  and  those  things 

Which  for  an  instant  clip  enjoyment's  wings. 
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vr. 


But  soon  they  grow  again  and  leave  their  nest. 

«  Oh ! »  saith  the  psalmist,  « that  I  had  a  dove's 
Pinions  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest!» 

And  who  that  recollects  young  years  and  loves, — 
Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a  withering  breast, 

And  palsied  fancy,  which  no  longer  roves 
Beyond  its  dimmed  eye's  sphere, — but  would  much  rather 
Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  like  his  grandfather? 

VII. 

But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widows')  shrink. 

Like  Arno  in  the  summer,  to  a  shallow. 
So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink, 

Which  threatens  inundations  deep  and  yellow! 
Such  difference  doth  a  few  months  make.     You  'd  think 

Grief  a  rich  field  which  never  would  lie  fallow; 
No  more  it  doth,  its  ploughs  but  change  their  boys. 
Who  furrow  some  new  soil  to  sow  for  joys. 

VIIL 

But  coughs  will  come  when  sighs  depart — and  now 
And  then  before  sighs  cease ;  for  oft  the  one 

Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 
Is  ruffled  by  a  wrinkle,  or  the  sun 

Of  life  reach  ten  o'clock:  and  while  a  glow. 
Hectic  and  brief  as  summer's  day  nigh  done, 

O  erspreads  the  cheek  which  seems  too  pure  for  clay, 

Thousands  blaze,  love,  hope,  die — how  happy  they ! — 
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IX. 


But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  focus  of  such  glory 
As  may  be  won  by  favour  of  the  moon 

Or  ladies'  fancies — rather  transitory 
Perhaps ;  but  who  would  scorn  the  month  of  June, 

Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary, 
Must  come?  Much  rather  should  he  court  the  ray, 
To  hoard  up  warmth  against  a  wintry  day. 

X. 

Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Middle-aged  ladies  even  more  than  young: 

The  former  know  what's  what;  while  new-fledged  chicks 
Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  is  sung 

In  rhymes,  or  dreamt  (for  fancy  will  play  tricks) 
In  visions  of  those  skies  from  whence  love  sprung. 

Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years, 

I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dears. 


XI. 

And  why  ?  because  she  's  changeable  and  chaste. 

I  know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe'er 
Suspicious  people,  who  find  fault  in  haste, 

May  choose  to  tax  me  with ;  which  is  not  fair. 
Nor  flattering  to  « their  temper  or  their  taste, » 

As  my  liiend  Jeffery  writes  with  such  an  air: 
However,  I  forgive  him,  and  I  trust 
He  will  forgive  himself; — if  not,  !  must. 
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XII. 


Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 
Should  so  continue — t  is  a  point  of  honour; 

And  I  knoAv  nothing  which  could  make  amends 
For  a  return  to  hatred :  I  would  shun  her. 

Like  garlick,  howsoever  she  extends 

Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun  her. 

Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  foes — 

Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  join  with  those. 

XIII. 

This  were  the  worst  desertion : — renegadoes, 
Even  shuffling  Southey,  that  incarnate  lie, 

Would  scarcely  join  again  the  «  reformadoes,» ' 
Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate's  sty : 

And  honest  men  from  Iceland  to  Barbadoes, 
Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 

Should  not  veer  round  with  every  breath,  nor  seize 

To  pain,  the  moment  when  you  cease  to  please. 

XIV. 

The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 
The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life, 

And  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold, 
By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales  of  strife. 

While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old. 
The  lawyer's  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question. 

And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 
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XV. 


A  legal  broom  's  a  moral  chimney-sweeper, 
And  that  s  the  reason  he  himself 's  so  dirty; 

The  endless  soot^  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt;  he 

Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper, 
At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  thirty, 

In  all  their  habits ; — not  so  jou,  I  own ; 

As  Caesar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

XVI. 

And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mine, 
Dear  Jeffery,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 

(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below) 

Are  over :  Here  s  a  health  to  «  auld  lang  syne ! » 
I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 

Your  face — but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul. 

XV  5 1. 

And  when  I  use  the  phrase  of  «  auld  lang  syne ! » 
'T  is  not  addressed  to  you — the  more  s  the  pity 

For  me,  for  I  would  rather  take  my  wine 

With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  proud  city 

But  somehow, — it  may  seem  a  schoolboy's  whine. 
And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty, 

But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 

A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head, — 
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XVIII. 


As  « aiild  lang  syne»  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 

Scotchplaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and  clear  streams, 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie's  Brig  s  black  ivall,'' 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 

Of  what  I  then  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall. 
Like  Banquo's  offspring; — floating  past  me  seems 

My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine : 

I  care  not — t  is  a  glimpse  of  « auld  lang  syne. » 

XIX. 

And  though,  as  you  remember,  in  a  fit 

Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  curly, 

I  rail'd  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit, 

Which  must  be  own  d  was  sensitive  and  surly. 

Yet  \  is  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit, 

They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  fresh  and  early: 

1  «  scotched  not  killed"  the  Scotchman  in  my  blood, 

And  love  the  land  of  « mountain  and  of  flood . » 

XX. 

Don  Juan,  who  was  real,  or  ideal,— 

For  both  are  much  the  same,  since  what  men  think 
Exists  when  the  once  thinkers  are  less  real 

Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never  sink, 
And  'gainst  the  body  makes  a  strong  appeal ; 

And  yet  \  is  very  puzzling  on  the  brink 
Of  what  is  called  eternity,  to  stare, 
And  know  no  more  of  what  is  here,  than  there ; 
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XXI. 


Don  Juan  grew  a  very  polish'd  Russian — - 

How  we  won  t  mention,  ivhy  Ave  need  not  say : 

Few  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong  concussion 
Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way; 

But  Adjust  now  were  spread  as  is  a  cushion 
Smoothed  for  a  monarch's  seat  of  honour :  gay 

Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money. 

Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny. 

XXII. 

The  favour  of  the  empress  was  agreeable; 

And  though  the  duty  wax'd  a  little  hard, 
Young  people  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  able  • 

To  come  off  handsomely  in  that  regard. 
He  now  was  growing  up  like  a  green  tree,  able 

For  love,  war,  or  ambition,  which  reward 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  old  age's  tedium 
Make  some  prefer  the  circulating  medium. 

XXIII. 

About  this  time,  as  might  liave  been  anticipated, 
Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 

Don  Juan  grew,  I  fear,  a  little  dissipated; 
Which  is  a  sad  thing,  and  not  only  tramples 

On  our  fresh  feelings,  but — as  being  participated 
With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 

Of  frail  humanity — must  make  us  selfish, 

And  shut  our  souls  up  in  us  like  a  shell-fish. 
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XXIV. 

This  we  pass  over.    We  will  also  pass 
The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between 

Unequal  matches,  such  as  are,  alas ! 

A  young  lieutenant's  with  a  riot  old  queen, 

But  one  who  s  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 
In  all  the  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 

Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not  matter. 

And  wrinkles,  the  d d  democrats,  won't  flatter. 

XXV. 

And  deadi,  the  sovereign's  sovereign,  though  the  great 

Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels, 
With  his  Agrarian  laws,  the  high  estate 

Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  roars,  and  revels, 
To  one  small  grass-grown  patch  (which  must  await 

Corruption  for  its  crop)  with  the  poor  devils 
Who  never  had  a  foot  of  land  till  now, — 
Death  s  a  reformer,  all  men  must  allow. 

XXVI. 

He  lived  (not  death,  but  Juan)  in  a  hurry 

Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gloss,  and  glitter, 
In  this  gay  clime  of  bear-skins  black  and  furry — 

Which  (though  I  hate  to  say  a  thing  that  s  bitter) 
Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  are  in  a  flurry. 

Through  all  the  «  purple  and  fine  linen, »  fitter 
For  Babylon's  than  Russia's  royal  harlot — 
And  neutralize  her  outward  show  of  scarlet. 
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XXVII. 


And  this  same  state  we  wont  describe:  we  would 
Perhaps  from  hearsay,  or  from  recollection ; 

But  yetting  nigh  gi  im  Dante's  « obscure  wood, » 
That  horrid  equinox,  that  hateful  section 

Of  human  years,  that  half-way  house,  that  rude 

Hut,  whence  wis€  tiavellers  drive  with  circumspection 

Life's  sad  post-horses  o'er  the  dreary  frontier 

Of  age,  and  looking  back  to  youth,  give  one  tear; — 

XXVIII. 

I  won't  describe — that  is,  if  I  can  help 
Description;  and  I  won't  reflect — that  is. 

If  I  can  stave  off  thought,  which — as  a  whelp 

Clings  to  its  teat — sticks  to  me  through  the  abyss 

Of  this  odd  labyrinth;  or  as  the  kelp 
Holds  by  the  rock ;  or  as  a  lover's  kiss 

Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips: — but,  as  I  said, 

I  woTit  philosophize,  and  will  be  read. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  courted, 
A  thing  which  happens  rarely:  this  he  owed 

Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  his  reported 
Valour;  much  also  to  the  blood  he  showed. 

Like  a  race-horse;  much  to  each  dress  he  sported, 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  which  he  glowed. 

As  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sun ;  but  most 

He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post. 
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XXX. 


He  wrote  to  Spain: — and  all  his  near  relations, 

Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 
Of  getting  on  himself,  and  finding  stations 

For  cousins  also,  answered  the  same  day. 
Several  prepared  themselves  for  emigrations ; 

And,  eating  ices,  were  o'erheard  to  say, 
That  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  pelisse, 
Madrid's  and  Moscow's  climes  were  of  a  piece. 

XXXI. 

His  mother.  Donna  Inez ,  finding  too 

That  in  the  lieu  of  drawing  on  his  banker, 

Where  his  assets  were  waxing  rather  few, 

He  d  brought  his  spending  to  a  handsome  anchor; — 

Replied,  « that  she  was  glad  to  see  him  through 

Those  pleasures  after  which  wild  youth  will  hanker ; 

As  the  sole  sign  of  man  s  being  in  his  senses 

Is,  learning  to  reduce  his  past  expenses. 

XXXll. 

She  also  recommended  him  to  God, 

And  no  less  to  God's  son,  as  well  as  mother, 

Warn'd  him  against  Greek-worship,  which  looks  odd 
In  catholic  eyes ;  but  told  him  too  to  smother 

Outward  dislike,  which  don't  look  well  abroad ; 
Informed  him  that  he  had  a  little  brother 

Born  in  a  second  wedlock ;  and  above 

All,  praised  the  empress's  maternal  love. 
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XXXIII. 


she  could  not  too  much  give  her  approbation 
Unto  an  empress,  who  preferred  young  men 

Whose  age,  and,  what  was  better  still,  whose  nation 
And  climate,  stopped  all  scandal  (now  and  then) : — 

At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexation ; 
But  where  thermometers  sunk  down  to  ten. 

Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero  she  could  never 

Believe  that  virtue  thaw'd  before  the  river. « 

XXXIV. 

Oh  for  a  forty-parson  power'^  to  chaunt 
Thy  praise,  hypocrisy !     Oh  for  a  hymn. 

Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt. 
Not  practise !     Oh  for  trumps  of  cherubim ! 

Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt, 

Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew  dim, 

Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint, 

When  she  no  more  could  read  the  pious  print. 

XXXV. 

she  was  no  hypocrite  at  least,  poor  soul. 
But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a  way 

As  any  body  on  the  elected  roll. 

Which  portions  out  upon  the  judgment  day 

Heaven  s  freeholds,  in  a  sort  of  doomsday  scroll, 
Such  as  the  conqueror  William  did  repay 

His  knights  with,  lotting  others'  properties 

Into  some  sixty  thousand  new  knights'  fees. 
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XXXVI. 


I  can't  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 
Erneis,  Radulphus — eight-and-forty  manors 

(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 

Were  their  reward  for  following  Billy's  banners ; 

And  though  I  can  't  help  thinking  \  was  scarce  fair 
To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydes^  like  tanners. 

Yet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce, 

You  '11  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a  good  use. 

XXXVII. 

The  gentle  Juan  flourish'd,  though  at  times 
He  felt  like  other  plants  called  sensitive. 

Which  shrink  from  touch,  as  monarchs  do  from  rhymes, 
Save  such  as  Southey  can  afford  to  give. 

Perhaps  he  longed,  in  bitter  frosts,  for  climes 
In  which  the  Neva's  ice  would  cease  to  live 

Before  May-day:  perhaps,  despite  his  duty, 

In  royalty's  vast  arms  he  sigh'd  for  beauty: 

XXXVIII. 

Perhaps, — but,  sans  perhaps,  we  need  not  seek 
For  causes  young  or  old :  the  canker-worm 

Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  freshest  cheek. 
As  well  as  further  drain  the  wither'd  form : 

Care,  like  a  housekeeper,  brings  every  week 
His  bills  in,  and,  however  we  may  storm. 

They  must  be  paid :  though  six  days  smoothly  run, 

The  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a  dun. 
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XXXIX. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick : 
The  empress  was  alarm'd,  and  her  physician 

(The  same  who  physicked  Peter)  found  the  tick 
Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a  condition 

Which  augured  of  the  dead,  however  (juick 
Itself,  and  showed  a  feverish  disposition; 

At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  troubled, 

The  sovereign  shocked,  and  all  his  medicines  doubled. 

XL. 

Low  were  the  whispers,  manifold  the  rumours  : 
Some  said  he  had  been  poison'd  by  Potemkin ; 

Others  talked  learnedly  of  certain  tumours, 
Exhaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  kin; 

Some  said  \  was  a  concoction  of  the  humours. 
Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  claim  kin ; 

Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 

« 'T  was  only  thfc  fatigue  of  last  campaign,  v 

XLI. 

But  here  is  one  prescription  out  of  many : 
«  Sodae-Sulphat,  3.  vi.  3.  s.  Manna?  optim. 

Aq.  fervent.  F.  3.  ifs.  3ij  tinct.  Senna? 

HaustuS"  (And  here  the  surgeon  came  and  cupp'd  him) 

«  R  Pulv.  Com.  gr.  iii.  Ipecacuanhae» 

(With  more  beside  if  Juan  had  not  stopp'd  em). 

«  Bolus  Potassa?  Sulphuret.  sumendus, 

Et  llaustus  ter  in  die  capiendus.>» 


CANTO  X. 


XLH. 


This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us, 
«  Secundum  artem  : »  but  ahhough  we  sneer 

In  health — when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  us. 
Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer  : 

While  that  « hiatus  maxime  deflendus» 
To  be  filled  up  by  spade  or  mattocks  near. 

Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Lethe, 

W^e  tease  mild  Baillie,  or  soft  Abernethv. 

XLIII. 

Juan  demurr'd  at  this  first  notice  to 

Quit ;  and  though  death  had  threaten'd  an  ejection, 
His  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through, 

xAnd  sent  the  doctors  in  a  new  direction. 
But  still  his  state  was  delicate:  the  hue 

Of  health  but  flickered  with  a  faint  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem'd  to  gravel 
The  Faculty — who  said  that  he  must  travel. 

XLIV. 

The  climate  was  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him. 
Meridian-born,  to  bloom  in.     This  opinion 

Made  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a  little  grim. 
Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion  : 

But  when  she  saw  his  dazzling  eye  wax  dim. 
And  drooping  like  an  eagle's  with  dipt  pinion, 

She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a  mission, 

But  in  a  style  becoming  his  condition. 

VOL.  III.  4 
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XLV. 


There  was  just  then  a  kind  of  a  discussion, 

A  sort  of  treaty  or  negociation 
Between  the  British  cabinet  and  Russian, 

Maintain' d  with  all  the  due  prevarication 
With  which  great  states  such  things  are  apt  to  push  on; 

Something  about  the  Baltic's  navigation, 
Hides,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  «  uti  possidetis. » 

XLVl. 

So  Catherine,  who  had  a  handsome  way 

Of  fitting  out  her  favourites,  conferred 
This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 

At  once  her  royal  splendour,  and  reward 
His  services.     He  kissed  bands  the  next  day, 

Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card, 
Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honours, 
Which  show'd  what  great  discernment  was  the  donor's. 

XLVl  I. 

But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck  s  all.     Your  queens 

Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning; 
Which  puzzles  us  to  know  what  fortune  means. 

But  to  continue:  though  her  years  were  waning, 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens ; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook'd  no  complaining. 
So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her, 
She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successoj-. 
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XLVIII. 


But  time  the  comforter  will  come  at  last ; 

And  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  twice  that  number 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed, 

Made  Catherine  taste  next  night  a  quiet  slumber: — 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste, 

Noi'  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber, 
But  always  choosing  with  deliberation, 
Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XLIX. 

While  this  high  post  of  honour  s  in  abeyance, 
For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 

You  11  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  conveyance 
Which  wafted  him  from  Petersburgh :  the  best 

Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 
The  fair  Czarina's  autocratic  crest, 

(When,  a  new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Tauris) 

Was  given  to  her  favourite,^  and  now  bore  his. 

L. 

A  bull-dog,  and  a  bullfinch,  and  an  ermine. 
All  private  favourites  of  Don  Juan ; — for 

(Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 
He  had  a  kind  of  inclination,  or 

Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  vermin, 
Live  animals :  an  old  maid  of  threescore 

For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne'er  displayed, 

x\lthough  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a  maid ; — 
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LI. 


The  animals  aforesaid  occupied 

Their  station :  there  were  valets,  secretaries, 
In  other  vehicles  ;  bat  at  his  side 

Sat  little  Leila,  who  survived  the  parries 
He  made  'gainst  Cossacque  sabres ,  in  the  wide 

Slaughter  of  Ismail.     Though  my,wild  muse  varies 
Her  note,  she  don  't  forget  the  infant  girl 
Whom  he  preserved,  a  pure  and  living  pearl. 

LIL 

Poor  little  thing!     She  was  as  fair  as  docile, 
And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character, 

As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a  fossile 

Man,  'midst  thy  mouldy  mammoths,  «  grand  Cuvier! » 

111  fitted  was  her  ignorance  to  jostle 

With  this  overwhelming  world,  where  all  must  err: 

But  she  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  and  therefore 

Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or  wherefore. 

LI  II. 

Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 
Nor  brother,  father,  sister,  daughter  love. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was ; 

He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  prove 

Parental  feelings,  and  the  other  class, 

Calfd  brotherly  affection,  could  not  move 

His  bosom, — for  he  never  had  a  sister : 

Ah  !  if  lie  had,  how  nmcii  he  would  have  miss'd  her! 


v 
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LIV. 


And  still  less  was  it  sensual;  for  besides 
That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee, 

(Who  like  sour  fruit,  to  stir  their  veins'  salt  tides, 
As  acids  rouse  a  dormant  alkali), 

Although  (Jt  xvill  happen  as  our  planet  guides)     .,. 
His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  be. 

There  was  the  purest  platonism  at  bottom 

Of  all  his  feelings — only  he  forgot  em. 

LV. 

Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  temptation  ; 

He  loved  the  infant  orphan  he  had  saved, 
As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a  nation ; 

His  pride  too  felt  that  she  was  not  enslaved 
Owing  to  him; — as  also  her  salvation 

Through  his  means  and  the  church's  might  be  paved. 
But  one  thing  's  odd,  which  here  must  be  inserted. 
The  little  Turk  refused  to  be  converted. 


LVI. 

'T  was  strange  enough  she  should  retain  the  impression 
Thro'  such  a  scene  of  change,  and  dread,  and  slaughter; 

But  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  transgression. 
She  show'd  a  great  dislike  to  holy  water : 

She  also  had  no  passion  for  confession ; 

Perhaps  she  'd  nothing  to  confess: — no  matter; 

Whate'er  the  cause,  the  church  made  little  of  it — 

She  still  held  out  that  IMahomet  was  a  prophet. 
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LVII. 

In  fact,  the  only  christian  she  could  bear 

Was  Juan ;  whom  she  seem'd  to  have  selected 

In  place  of  what  her  home  and  friends  once  ivere. 
He  naturally  loved  what  he  protected : 

And  thus  they  form'd  a  rather  curious  pair, 
A  guardian  green  in  years,  a  ward  connected 

In  neither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender ; 

And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more  tender. 

LVIII. 

They  journeyed  on  through  Poland  and  through  Warsaw, 
Famous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron  : 

Through  Courland  also,  which  that  famous  farce  saw 
Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of  «  Biron. » ^ 

'T  is  the  same  landscape  which  the  modern  Mars  saw 
Who  march'd  to  Moscow,  led  by  fame,  the  syren! 

To  lose  by  one  month's  frost  some  twenty  years 

Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadiers. 

LIX. 

Let  this  not  seem  an  anti-climax: — «  Oh ! 

My  guard!  my  old  guard! »  exclaimed  that  god  of  clay. 
Think  of  the  thunderer's  falling  down  below 

Carotid-artery-cutting  Castlereagh  ! 
Alas  !  that  glory  should  be  chilled  by  snow  ! 

But  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  hre  through  ice  like  Jlecla  s  flame. 
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LX. 


From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  Proper, 
And  Koningsberg  the  capital,  whose  vaunt, 

Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper. 
Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant. 

Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 
About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jaunt 

To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 

Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postilions. 

LXI. 

And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  like, 
Until  he  reach'd  the  castellated  Rhine : — 

Ye  glorious  gothic  scenes!  how  much  ye  strike 
All  phantasies,  not  e'en  excepting  mine: 

A  grey  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike, 
Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 

Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 

Upon  their  airy  confine,  half-seas-over. 

LXII. 

But  Juan  posted  on  through  Manheim,  Bonn, 
Which  Drachenfels  frowns  over  like  a  spectre 

Of  the  good  feudal  times  for  ever  gone, 

On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture. 

From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 
A  city  which  presents  to  the  inspector 

Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone, 

The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known. ^ 
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LXIII. 

From  thence  to  Holland's  Hague  and  Helvoetsluys, 
That  water-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 

Where  juniper  expresses  its  best  juice, 

The  poor  man's  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 

Senates  and  sages  have  condemned  its  use — 
But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial,  which  is 

Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel 

Good  government  has  left  them,  seems  but  cruel. 

LXIV. 

Here  he  embark VI,  and  with  a  flowing  sail 
.   Vrent  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free, 
Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a  gale : 

High  dash'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipped  in  the  sea, 
And  sea-sick  passengers  turn VI  somewhat  pale; 

But  Juan,  seasonVl,  as  he  well  might  be 
By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skiffs 
V\'hich  passed,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  cliffs. 

LXV. 

At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall  along 
The  blue  sea's  border;  and  Don  Juan  felt — 

What  even  young  strangers  feel  a  little  strong 
At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt — 

A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 

Those  haughty  shop-keepers,  who  sternly  dealt 

Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole. 

And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  toll. 
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LXVI. 


I  Ve  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth, 

Which  holds  what  might  have  been  the  noblest  nation; 

But  though  I  owe  it  little  but  my  bii  th, 
I  feel  a  mix'd  re^iret  and  veneration 

For  its  decaying  fame  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 

Of  absence,  lay  one's  old  resentments  level, 

When  a  man's  country  's  going  to  the  devil. 

LXVII. 

Alas  !  could  she  but  fully,  truly,  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorr  d ; 

How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 

Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword; 

How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe. 
That  worse  than  ivorst  of  foes  ^  the  once  adored 

False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind. 

And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind; — 

LXVIII. 

Would  she  be  proud,  or  boast  herself  the  free, 
Who  is  but  first  of  slaves?  the  nations  are 

In  prison, — but  the  jailor,  what  is  he? 
No  less  a  victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar. 

Is  the  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key  ■> 

Upon  the  captive,  freedom?     He  s  as  far  / 

From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air 

Who  watches  o'er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear.  ^ 
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LXIX. 

Don  Juan  now  saw  Albion's  earliest  beauties, 

Thy  cliffs,  dear  Dover !  harbour,  and  hotel ; 
Thy  custom-house,  with  all  its  delicate  duties  j 

Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell ; 
Thy  packets,  all  whose  passengers  are  booties 

To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 
And  last,  not  least,  to  strangers  uninstructed, 
Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted. 

LXX. 

Juan,  though  careless,  young,  and  magnifique^ 
And  rich  in  rubles,  diamonds,  cash,  and  credit, 

Who  did  not  limit  much  his  bills  per  week. 
Yet  stared  at  this  a  little,  though  he  paid  it, — 

(His  maggior  duomo,  a  smart,  subtle  Greek, 

Before  him  summ'd  the  awful  scroll  and  read  it:) 

But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom  sunny. 

Is  free,  the  respiration  s  worth  the  money. 

LXXI. 

On  with  the  horses !   Off  to  Canterbury ! 

Tramp,  tramp  o'er  pebble,andsplash, splash  through  puddle, 
Hurrah !  how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  merry ! 

Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they  muddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 

Th(Mr  fare;  and  also  pause  besides,  to  fuddle 
^Vi  th « schnapps » — sad  dogs !  whom « Hundsfot » or « Fer  flucli  ter » 
Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a  conductor. 
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LXXII. 


Now  there  is  nothing  gives  a  man  such  spirits, 
Leavening  his  blood  as  cayenne  doth  a  curry. 

As  going  at  full  speed — no  matter  where  its 
Direction  be,  so  \  is  but  in  a  hurry, 

And  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits : 
For  the  less  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry, 

The  greater  is  the  pleasure  in  arriving 

At  the  great  end  of  travel — which  is  driving. 
• 

LXXIII. 

They  saw  at  Canterbury  the  cathedral ; 

Black  Edward's  helm,  and  Beckefs  bloody  stone. 
Were  pointed  out  as  usual  by  the  bedral. 

In  the  same  quaint,  uninterested  tone : — 
There  's  glory  again  for  you,  gende  reader!  All 

Ends  in  a  rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone. 
Half-solved  into  those  sodas  or  magnesias. 
Which  form  that  bitter  draught,  the  human  species. 

LXXIV. 

The  effect  on  Juan  was  of  course  sublime: 
He  breathed  a  thousand  Cressys,  as  he  saw 

That  casque,  which  never  stoop'd  except  to  time. 
Even  the  bold  churchman's  tomb  excited  awe, 

Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  climb 
O'er  kings,  who  now  at  least  must  talk  of  law, 

Before  they  butcher.     Little  Leila  gaz'd 

And  ask'd  why  such  a  structure  had  been  rais'd : 
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LXXV. 

And  being  told  it  was  «  God's  house, »  she  said 
He  was  well  lodged,  but  only  wonder  d  how 

He  suffered  infidels  in  his  homestead, 
The  cruel  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  low 

His  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 
The  true  believers ; — and  her  infant  brow 

Was  bent  with  griei  that  Mahomet  should  resign 

A  mosque  so  noble,  flun[j:  like  pearls  to  swine. 

• 

LXXVI. 

On,  on,  through  meadows,  managed  like  a  garden, 
A  paradise  of  hops  and  high  production ; 

For  after  years  of  travel  by  a  bard  in 

Countries  of  greater  heat  but  lesser  suction, 

A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makes  him  pardon 
The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  constjuction, 

Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices. 

Glaciers,  volcanos,  oranges,  and  ices. 

LXXVII. 

And  when  I  think  upon  a  pot  of  beer 

But  I  won't  weep! — and  so  drive  on,  postilions! 

As  the  smart  boys  spurr  d  fast  in  their  career, 
Juan  admired  these  highways  office  millions; 

A  country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 

To  foreigner  or  native,  save  some  silly  ones, 

Who  «  kick  against  the  pricks '» just  at  this  juncture, 

And  for  their  pains  get  only  a  fresh  puncture. 
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LXXVIII. 


What  a  delightful  thing  s  a  turnpike  road ! 

So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a  mode  of  shaving 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broad 
Air  can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings  waving. 
Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton's  time,  the  god 

Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craving 
With  the  York  mail ; — but  onward  as  we  roll, 
«  Surgit  amari  aliquid» — the  toll ! 

LXXIX. 

Alas!  how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment! 

Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  except  men's  purses. 
As  Machiavel  shows  those  in  purple  raiment. 

Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  curses. 
They  hate  a  murderer  much  less  than  a  claimant 

On  that  sweet  ore  which  every  body  nurses. — 
Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it, 
But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches  pocket. 

LXXX. 

So  said  the  Florentine:  ye  monarchs,  hearken 
To  your  instructor.      Juan  now  was  borne. 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  wane  and  darken, 

O'er  the  high  hill,  which  looks  with  pride  or  scorn 

Toward  the  great  city. — Ye  who  have  a  spark  in 
Your  veins  of  cockney  spirit,  smile  or  mourn 

According  as  you  take  things  well  or  ill; — 

Bold  Britons,  we  are  now  on  Shooter's  hill ! 
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LXXXI. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  rose  up,  as  from 
A  half-unqiienched  volcano,  o'er  a  space 

Which  well  beseem'd  the  « deviFs  drawing-room, » 
As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous  place. 

But  Juan  felt,  though  not  approaching  hotne, 
As  one  who,  though  he  were  not  of  the  race, 

Revered  the  soil,  of  those  true  sons  the  mother. 

Who  butcher'd  half  the  eartii,  and  bullied  t'other.9 

LXXXII. 

A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping, 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts  ,  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 

On  tiptoe  through  their  sea-coal  canopy ; 
A  huge,  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  foofs  head — and  there  is  London  Town ! 

LXXXIII. 

But  Juan  saw  not  this :  each  wreath  of  smoke 
Appeared  to  him  but  as  the  magic  vapour 

Of  some  alchymic  furnace,  from  whence  broke 
The  wealth  of  worlds  (a  wealth  of  tax  and  paper) : 

The  gloomy  clouds,  which  o'er  it  as  a  yoke 
Ai'e  bow'd,  and  put  the  sun  out  like  a  taper. 

Were  nothing  but  the  natural  atmosphere, 

Extremely  wholesome,  though  but  rarely  clear. 
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LXXXIV. 


He  paused — and  so  will  1 ;  as  doth  a  crew 

Before  they  give  their  broadside.     By  and  bye, 

My  gentle  countrymen,  we  will  renew 

Our  old  acquaintance ;  and  at  least  I  11  try 

To  tell  you  truths  you  will  not  take  as  true. 
Because  they  are  so ; — a  male  ]Mrs  Fry, 

With  a  soft  besom  will  I  sweep  your  halls, 

And  brush  a  web  or  two  from  off  the  walls. 

LXXXV. 

Oh  Mrs  Fry  1     Why  go  to  New  gate  ?     Why 

Preach  to  poor  rogues  ?     And  wherefore  not  begin 

With  C — It — n,  or  with  other  houses  ?     Try 
Your  hand  at  harden  d  and  imperial  sin. 

To  mend  the  people's  an  absurdity, 
A  jargon,  a  mere  philanthropic  din, 

Unless  you  make  their  betters  better: — Fie ! 

I  thought  you  had  more  religion,  Mrs  Fry. 

LXXXVI. 

Teach  them  the  decencies  of  good  threescore ; 

Cure  them  of  tours,  hussar  and  highland  dresses; 
Tell  them  that  youth  once  gone  returns  no  more, 

That  hired  huzzas  redeem  no  land's  distresses; 
Tell  them  Sir  W— 11— m  C— t— s  is  a  bore, 

Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses. 
The  witless  Falstaff  of  a  hoary  Hal, 
A  fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at  all . 
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LXXXVII. 


Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  too  late 
On  life's  worn  confine,  jaded,  bloated,  sated, 

To  set  up  vain  pretences  of  being  great, 
'T  is  not  so  to  be  good ;  and  be  it  stated, 

The  worthiest  kings  have  ever  loved  least  state ; 

And  tell  them but  you  won't,  and  I  have  prated 

Just  now  enough;  but  by  and  bye  I  '11  prattle 

Like  Roland's  horn  in  Roncesvalles'  battle. 


END    OF    CANTO    X. 


NOTES  TO  CANTO  X. 


Note  I,  page  3g,  stanza  xiii. 

Would  scarcely  join  again  the  «  reformadoes, "  etc. 
"Reformers,"  or  rather  « Reformed. »      The  Raron  Rradwardine  in 
Waverley  is  authority  for  the  word. 

Note  2,  page  4o,  stanza  xv. 

The  endless  soot  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper  etc. 
Query,  suit? — Printer's  Devil. 

Note  3,  page  4^5  stanza  xviii. 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie's  Brig's  black  wall,  etc. 
The  brig  of  Don  near  the  «  auld  toun»  of  Aberdeen,  with  its  one 
arcli  and  its  black  deep  salmon  stream  below,  is  in  my  memory  as 
yesterday.  I  still  remember,  though  perhaps  I  may  misquote,  the 
awful  proverb  which  made  me  pause  to  cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over  it 
with  a  childish  delight,  being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's 
side.  The  saying  as  recollected  by  me  was  this,  but  I  have  never 
heard  or  seen  it  since  I  was  nine  years  of  age. 

i<  Brig  of  Balgounie,  black's  your  wa, 
Wi'  a  wife's  ae  son,  and  a  mear's  aefoal, 
Doun  ye  shall  faN — 
VOL.  III.  5 
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Note  4?  page  46,  stanza  xxxiv. 

Oh  for  aforlY-pnrson  power  to  chaiint  etc. 
A  metaphor  taken  from  the  «  forty-horse  powem  of  a  steam-engine. 
That  mad  wag  the  Reverend  S.  S.  sitting  by  a  brother  clergj'man   at 
dinner,   observed  afterwards  that  his  dull   neighl)our  had  a    twelve- 
parson  power  of  conversation. 

Note  5,  page  471  stanza  xxxvi. 

To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydes,  like  tanners,  etc. 
11  Hyde." — I  believe  a  hyde  of  land  to  be  a  legitimate  word,  and  as 
such  subject  to  the  tax  of  a  quibble. 

Nofe  6,  page  5i,  stanza  xlix. 

Was  given  to  her  favourite,  and  now  bore  liis. 
The   empress  went   to  the  Crimea   accompanied   by    the  Emperor 
Joseph  in  the  year — I  forget  which. 

Note  7,  page  54,  stanza  lviii. 

Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of  "  Biron.» 
In  the  Empress  Anne's  time  Biron  her  favourite  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  the  «  Birons"  of  France,  which  families  are  yet  extant  with 
that  of  England;  there  are  still  the  daughters  of  Courland  of  that 
name;  one  of  them  I  remember  seeing  in  England  iir  the  blessed 
year  of  the  Allies — the  Duchess  of  S. — to  whom  the  English  Duchess 
of  S> 1  presented  me  as  a  namesake. 

Note  8,  page  55,  stanza  lxii. 

The  greatest  nnmber  flesh  hath  ever  known. 
St  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins  were  still  extant  in  18 16, 
and  may  be  so  yet  as  much  as  ever. 
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CANTO  XL 


When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  « there  was  no  matter," 
And  proved  it — t  was  no  matter  what  he  said : 

They  say  his  system 't  is  in  vain  to  batter, 
Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head; 

And  yet  who  can  beheve  it?  I  would  shatter 
Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead, 

Or  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a  spirit, 

And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  I  wear  it. 

II. 

What  a  sublime  discovery  \  was  to  make  the 

Univers£muyPt^sal  egotism, 
That  all 's  ideal —  all  ourselves:  1 11  stake  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  that 's  no  schism. 
Oh  doubt! — if  thou  be'st  doubt,  for  which  some  take  thee, 

But  which  I  doubt  extremely — thou  sole  prism 
Of  the  truth's  rays,  spoil  not  my  draught  of  spirit! 
Heaven's  brandy,  though  our  brain  can  hardly  bear  it. 

5. 
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III. 


For  ever  and  anon  comes  indigestion, 

(Not  the  most  «  dainty  Ariel »)  and  perplexes 

Our  soarings  with  another  sort  of  question : 
And  that  which  after  all  my  spirit  vexes, 
*  Is,  that  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on. 
Without  confusion  of  the  sorts  and  sexes, 

Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder, 

The  world,  which  at  the  worst 's  a  glorious  blunder- 

IV. 

If  it  be  chance;  or  if  it  be  according 

To  the  old  text,  still  better : — lest  it  should 

Turn  out  so,  we  '11  say  nothing  'gainst  the  wording. 
As  several  people  think  such  hazards  rude. 

They  Ve  right;  our  days  are  too  brief  for  affording 
Space,  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 

Decide,  and  every  body  one  day  will 

Know  very  clearly — or  at  least  lie  still. 


And  therefore  will  I  leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there : 

If  I  agree  that  what  is,  is;  then  this  I  call 

Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fair. 

The  truth  is,  I  've  grown  lately  rather  phthisical 
I  don't  know  what  the  reason  is — the  air 

Perhaps;  but  as  I  suffer  from  tlie  shocks 

Of  illness,  I  wow  much  more  orthodox. 
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VI. 


The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  divinity ; 

(But  that  I  never  doubted,  nor  the  devil;) 
The  next,  the  virgin  s  mystical  virginity ; 

The  third,  the  usual  origin  of  evil ; 
The  fourth  at  once  established  the  w^hole  trinity 

On  so  incontrovertible  a  level, 
That  I  devoutly  wish'd  the  three  w^ere  four, 
On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 

VII. 

To  our  theme. — The  man  who  has  stood  on  the  Acropolis, 

And  looked  down  over  Attica ;  or  he 
Who  has  sailed  where  picturesque  Constantinople  is, 

Or  seen  Tombuctoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eyed  China's  crockery- ware  metropolis, 

Or  sat  amidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 
May  not  think  much  of  London  s  first  appearance — 
But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a  year  hence? 

VIII. 

Don  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooters  hill; 

Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 

Where  London  streets  ferment  in  full  activity ; 
While  every  thing  around  was  calm  and  still. 

Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot  he 
Heard, — and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 
Of  cities  that  boil  over  with  their  scum: — 
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IX. 

I  say,  Don  Juan,  rapt  in  contemplation, 

Walk'd  on  behind  his  carriage,  o'er  the  summit, 

And  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a  nation, 

Gave  way  to  \,  since  he  could  not  overcome  it. 

«  And  here,"  he  cried,  « is  freedom's  chosen  station; 
Here  peals  the  people's  voice,  nor  can  entomb  it 

Racks,  prisons,  inquisitions;  resurrection 

Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or  election. 

X. 

«  Here  are  chaste  wives,  pure  lives ;  here  people  pay 
But  what  they  please;  and  if  that  things  be  dear, 

'T  is  only  that  they  love  to  throw  away 

Their  cash,  to  show  how  much  they  have  a-year. 

Here  laws  are  all  inviolate ;  none  lay 

Traps  for  the  traveller;  every  highway  's  clear: 

Here — »  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knife, 

With, — «  Damn  your  eyes !  your  money  or  your  life !  »- 

XI. 

These  freeborn  sounds  proceeded  from  four  pads 
In  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceived  him  loiter 

Behind  his  carriage;  and,  like  handy  lads. 
Had  seized  the  lucky  hour  to  reconnoitre. 

In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 
Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a  fighter, 

May  find  himself  within  that  isle  of  riches 

Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  breeches. 
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XII. 


Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 

Of  English,  save  their  shibboleth,  «  God  damn ! » 

And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard, 

He  sometimes  thought 't  was  only  their  «  salam,' 

Or  « God  be  Avith  you ! » — and  't  is  not  absurd 
To  think  so:  for  half  English  as  I  am 

(To  my  misfortune)  never  can  I  say 

I  heard  them  wish  « God  with  you,»  save  that  way ; — 

XIII. 

Juan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture. 
And  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sudden. 

Drew  forth  a  pocket  pistol  from  his  vesture, 
And  fired  it  into  one  assailant's  pudding — 

Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o'er  in  his  pasture, 

And  roar  d  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native  mud  in, 

Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman, 

« Oh  Jack !  I  'm  floored  by  that  'ere  bloody  Frenchman ! » 

XIV. 

On  which  Jack  and  his  train  set  off  at  speed, 
And  Juan's  suite,  late  scatter'd  at  a  distance, 

Came  up,  all  marvelling  at  such  a  deed, 
And  offering,  as  usual,  late  assistance. 

Juan,  who  saw  the  moon's  late  minion  bleed, 
As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  existence, 

Stood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  lint, 

And  wish'd  lie  'd  been  less  hasty  with  his  flint. 
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XV. 

« Perhaps,"  thought  he,  « it  is  the  country's  wont 
To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way :  now 

I  recollect  some  innkeepers  who  don't 
Differ,  except  in  robbing  with  a  bow, 

In  lieu  of  a  bare  blade  and  brazen  front. 
But  what  is  to  be  done?  I  can  t  allow 

The  fellow  to  lie  groaning  on  the  road : 

So  take  him  up;  I  11  help  you  with  the  load. » 

XVI. 

But  ere  they  could  perform  this  pious  duty, 

The  dying  man  cried,  «  Plold!  I  've  got  my  gruel  I 

Oh!  for  a  glass  oimax!  We  've  missed  our  booty; 
Let  me  die  where  I  am ! »   And  as  the  fuel 

Of  life  shrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 

The  drops  fell  from  his  death-wound,  and  he  drew  ill 

His  breath, — he  from  his  swelling  throat  untied 

A  kerchief,  crying  « Give  Sail  that!» — and  died. 

XVII. 

The  cravat  stain'd  with  bloody  drops  fell  down 
Before  Don  Juan's  feet :  he  could  not  tell 

Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown. 

Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man's  farewell. 

Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy  upon  town, 
A  thorough  varmint,  and  a  7'eal  swell, 

Full  flash,  all  fancy,  until  fairly  diddled. 

His  pockets  first  and  then  his  body  riddled. 
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XVIII. 


Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he  could 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
As  soon  as  «  crowner  s  quest »  allowed,  pursued 

His  travels  to  the  capital  apace! — 
Esteeming  it  a  little  hard  he  should 

In  twelve  hours'  time,  and  very  little  space, 
Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a  freeborn  native 
In  self-defence:  this  made  him  meditative. 

XIX. 

He  from  the  world  had  cut  off  a  great  man, 
Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bustle. 

Who  in  a  row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van. 
Booze  in  the  ken,  or  at  the  spelken  hustle? 

Who  queer  a  flat?  Who  (spite  of  Bow-street  s  ban) 
On  the  high  toby-spice  so  flasli  the  muzzle? 

Who  on  a  lark,  with  black-eyed  Sail  (his  blowing) 

So  prime,  so  swell,  so  nutty,  and  so  knowing?* 

XX. 

But  Tom  s  no  more — and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 

Heroes  must  die;  and  by  God's  blessing  't  is 
Not  long  before  the  most  of  them  go  home. 

Hail !   Thamis,  hail !   Upon  thy  verge  it  is 
That  Juan's  chariot,  rolling  like  a  drum 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can't  well  miss. 
Through  Kennington  and  all  the  other  « tons," 
Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  in  town  at  once ; — 
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XXI. 

Through  « groves,"  so  called  as  being  void  of  trees, 
(Like  lucus  from  no  hght;)  through  prospects  named 

Mount  Pleasant,  as  containing  nought  to  please, 
Nor  much  to  climb ;  through  little  boxes  framed 

Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease. 

With  « To  be  let,»  upon  their  doors  proclaimed; 

Through  « row^s »  most  modestly  called  « Paradise, « 

Which  Eve  might  quit  v^^ithout  much  sacrifice; — 

XXII. 

Through  coaches,  drays,  chok'd  turnpikes,  and  a  whirl 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confusion; 

Here  taverns  wooing  to  a  pint  of  « purl,w 
There  mails  fast  flying  off  like  a  delusion ; 

There  barbers'  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curl 
In  windows ;  here  the  lamplighter  s  infusion 

Slowly  distilled  into  the  glimmering  glass, 

(For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas  ; — ) 

XXIII. 

Through  this,  and  much,  and  more,  is  the  approach 

Of  travellers  to  mighty  Babylon  : 
Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  coach, 

With  slight  exceptions  all  the  ways  seem  one. 
I  could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  encroach 

Upon  the  guide-book's  privilege.  The  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  cross  d  the  bridge. 
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XXIV. 


That 's  rather  fine,  the  gentle  sound  of  Thamis — 
Who  vindicates  a  moment  too  his  stream — 

Though  hardly  heard  through  multifarious  «  damme's. » 
The  lamps  of  Westminster's  more  regular  gleam, 

The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine  where  fame  is 
A  spectral  resident — whose  pallid  beam 

In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o'er  the  pile — 

Pilake  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion's  Isle. 

XXV. 

The  druid's  groves  are  gone — so  much  the  better : 
Stone-henge  is  not — but  what  the  devil  is  it? — 

But  Bedlam  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter, 
That  madmen  may  not  bite  you  on  a  visit; 

The  Bench  too  seats  or  suits  full  many  a  debtor; 

The  Mansion-house  too  (though  some  people  quiz  it) 

To  me  appears  a  stiff  yet  grand  erection ; 

But  then  the  Abbey's  worth  the  whole  collection. 

XXVI. 

The  line  of  lights  too  up  to  Charing-cross, 
Pall  Mall,  and  so  forth,  have  a  coruscation 

Like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross, 

Match'd  with  the  continent's  illumination, 

W^hose  cities  night  by  no  means  deigns  to  gloss. 
The  French  were  not  yet  a  lamp-lighting  nation. 

And  when  they  grew  so — on  their  new-found  lanthorn, 

Instead  of  wicks,  they  made  a  wicked  man  turn. 
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XXVII. 

A  row  of  gentlemen  along  the  streets 

Suspended,  may  illuminate  mankind, 
As  also  bonfires  made  of  country  seats; 

But  the  old  way  is  best  foa-  the  purblind : 
The  other  looks  like  phosphorus  on  sheets, 

A  sort  of  ignis-fatuus  to  the  mind. 
Which,  though  't  is  certain  to  perplex  and  frighten, 
Must  burn  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

XXVIII. 

But  London's  so  well  lit,  that  if  Diogenes 
Could  recommence  to  hunt  his  honest  man, 

And  found  him  not  amidst  the  various  progenies 
Of  this  enormous  city's  spreading  spawn, 

'T  were  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  his 
Yet  undiscovered  treasure.     What  / can, 

I  Ve  done  to  find  the  same  thoughout  life's  journey. 

But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 

XXIX. 

Over  the  stones  still  rattling,  up  Pall  Mall, 

Through  crowds  and  carriages,  but  waxing  thinner. 

As  thunder'd  knockers  broke  the  long  seafd  spell 
Of  doors  gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinner 

Admitted  a  small  party  as  night  fell, — 
Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner. 

Pursued  liis  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels, 

8t  James's  Palace  and  8t  James's  «  Hells. »'"■ 
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XXX. 


They  reach'd  the  hotel :  forth  sti  eam'd  from  the  front  door 

A  tide  of  well-clad  waiters,  and  around 
The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 

Of  those  pedestrian  Paphians  who  abound 
In  decent  London,  when  the  daylight  s  o'er; 

Commodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 
Useful,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage. — 
But  Juan  now  is  stepping  from  his  carriage 

XXXI. 

Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hotels, 

Especially  for  foreigners — and  mostly 
For  those  whom  favour  or  whom  fortune  swells, 

And  cannot  find  a  bill  s  small  items  costly. 
There  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells, 

(The  den  of  many  a  diplomatic  lost  lie) 
Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  they  pass, 
And  blazon  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  brass. 

XXXII. 

Juan,  whose  was  a  delicate  commission. 

Private,  though  publicly  important,  bore 
No  title  to  point  out  with  due  precision 

The  exact  affair  on  which  he  was  sent  o'er. 
T  was  merely  known  that  on  a  secret  mission 

A  foreigner  of  rank  had  graced  our  shore, 
Young,  handsome,  and  accomplished,  who  was  said 
(In  Avhispers)  to  have  turned  his  sovereign's  head. 
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XXXIII. 

Some  rumour  also  of  some  strange  adventures 
Had  gone  before  him,  and  his  wars  and  loves ; 

And  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters, 
And,  above  all,  an  Englishwoman's  roves 

Into  the  excursive,  breaking  the  indentures 
Of  sober  reason,  wheresoever  it  moves, 

He  found  himself  extremely  in  the  fashion, 

Which  serves  our  thinking  people  for  a  passion. 

XXXIV. 

I  don  \  mean  that  they  are  passionless,  but  ({uite 
The  contrary ;  but  then  \  is  in  the  head ; 

Yet  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 
As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  instead. 

What  after  all  can  signify  the  site 

Of  ladies'  lucubrations?     So  they  lead 

In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  you  start. 

What  matters  if  the  road  be  head  or  heart? 

XXXV. 

Juan  presented  in  the  proper  place. 

To  proper  placemen,  every  Russ  credential ; 

And  was  received  with  all  the  due  grimace, 
By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  potential. 

Who,  seeing  a  handsome  stripling  with  smooth  lace, 
Thought  (what  in  state  affairs  is  most  essential) 

That  they  as  easily  might  do  the  youngster, 

As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a  woodland  songster. 
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XXXVI. 


They  err'd,  as  aged  men  will  do;  but  by 
And  bye  we  11  talk  of  that;  and  if  we  don't, 

'T  will  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 
Of  politicians  and  their  double  front, 

Who  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie : — 
Now  what  I  love  in  women  is,  they  won't 

Or  can't  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  it 

So  well,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to  it. 

XXXVII. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  a  lie?  T  is  but 

The  truth  in  masquerade ;  and  I  defy 
Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 

A  fact  without  some  leaven  of  a  lie. 
The  very  shadow  of  true  truth  would  shut 

Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy, 
And  prophecy — except  it  should  be  dated 
Some  years  before  the  incidents  related. 

XXXVIII. 

Praised  be  all  liars  and  all  lies !  Who  now 
Can  tax  my  mild  muse  with  misanthropy? 

She  rings  the  world's  «  Te  Deum,»  and  her  brow 
Blushes  for  those  who  will  not : — but  to  sigh 

Is  idle ;  let  us  like  most  others  bow. 
Kiss  hands,  feet,  any  part  of  majesty. 

After  the  good  example  of  «  Green  Erin, » 

Whose  Shamrock  now  seems  rather  worse  for  wearing. 
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XXXIX. 

Don  Juan  was  presented,  and  his  dress 

And  mien  excited  general  admiration — 
I  don  't  know  which  was  more  admired  or  less : 

One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  observation, 
Which  Catherine  in  a  moment  of « ivresse » 

(In  love  or  brandy's  fervent  fermentation) 
Bestow'd  upon  him,  as  the  public  learn'd; 
And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fairly  earn'd. 

XL. 

Besides  the  ministers  and  underlings, 

Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 
Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings, 

Until  their  royal  riddle  's  fully  read. 
The  very  clerks, — those  somewhat  dirty 'springs 

Of  office,  or  the  House  of  Office,  fed 
By  foul  corruption  into  streams, — even  they 
Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay : 

XLI. 

And  insolence  no  doubt  is  what  they  are 
Employ'd  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labour, 

In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war; 

And  should  you  doubt,  pray  ask  of  your  next  neighbour, 

When  for  a  passport,  or  some  other  bar 
To  freedom,  he  applied  (a  grief  and  a  bore) 

If  he  found  not  this  spawn  of  tax-born  riches, 

Like  lap-dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  b s. 
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XLII. 


But  Juan  was  leceived  with  much  «  emprosseraent:»  — 
These  phrases  of  refinement  I  must  borrow 

From  our  next  neighboius'  land,  wheie,  hke  a  chessman, 
There  is  a  move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow. 

Not  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.     Man 
In  islands  is,  it  seems,  downright  and  thorough, 

More  than  on  continents — as  if  the  sea 

(See  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue  more  free. 

XLIII. 

And  yet  the  British  «  damme  s»  rather  attic  : 
Your  continental  oaths  are  but  incontinent. 

And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic 

Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  even  I  won't  anent^ 

This  subject  quote;  as  it  would  be  schismatic 
In  politesse,  and  have  a  sound  affronting  in  't: — 

But  «  damme  's»  quite  ethereal,  though  too  daring — 

Platonic  blasphemy,  the  soul  of  swearing. 

XLIV. 

For  downright  rudeness  ye  may  stay  at  home; 

For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  that 
Now)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  white  foam — 

The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  though)  of  what 
You  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  vou  come 

To  meet.     However,  \  is  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics :  poems  must  confine 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  mine. 

VOL.  III.  (J 
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XLV. 


In  the  great  world, — which,  being  interpreted, 
Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a  city, 

And  about  twice  two  thousand  people  bred 
By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty. 

But  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed. 

And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity, — 

Juan,  as  an  inveterate  patrician,     ^ 

Was  well  received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XLVI. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  which  is  a  mattei- 

Of  import  lioth  to  virgin  and  to  bride. 
The  former  s  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter ; 

And  (should  she  not  hold  fast  by  love  or  pride) 
'T  is  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter: 

A  rib  s  a  thorn  in  a  wed  gallant's  side. 
Requires  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 
The  horrid  sin— and  what  s  still  worse,  the  trouble. 

XLvn. 

But  Juan  was  a  bachelor — of  arts. 

And  parts,  and  hearts:  he  danced  and  sung,  and  had 
An  air  as  sentimental  as  Mozart's 

Softest  of  melodies ;  and  could  be  sad 
Or  cheerful,  without  any  «  flaws  or  starts," 

Just  at  the  proper  time ;  and,  though  a  lad, 
Had  seen  the  world — wliich  is  a  curious  sight, 
And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write. 
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XLVIII. 


Fair  virgins  blush'd  upon  him;  wedded  dames 

Bloom'd  also  in  less  transitory  hues ; 
For  both  commodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 

The  painting  and  the  painted ;  youth,  ceruse, 
Against  his  heart  preierred  their  usual  claims, 

Such  as  no  gentleman  can  quite  refuse; 
Daughters  admired  his  dress,  and  pious  mothers 
Inquired  his  income,  and  if  he  had  brothers. 

XLIX. 

The  milliners  who  furnish  « drapery  misses  "'i 
Throughout  the  season,  upon  specidation 

Of  payment  ere  the  honey-moon's  last  kisses 
Have  waned  into  a  crescent's  coruscation. 

Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  this  is. 
Of  a  rich  foreigner's  initiation, 

Not  to  be  overlook'd — and  gave  such  credit. 

That  future  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigh'd,  and  paid  it. 


The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  sonnets, 
And  with  the  pages  of  the  last  review 

Line  the  interior  of  their  heads  or  bonnets. 
Advanced  in  all  their  azure's  highest  hue: 

They  talk'd  bad  French  of  Spanish,  and  upon  its 
Late  authors  asked  him  for  a  hint  or  two; 

And  which  was  softest,  Russian  or  Castilian? 

And  whether  in  his  travels  he  saw  Ilion? 
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LI. 


Juan,  who  was  a  little  superficial, 
'        And  not  in  literature  a  great  Drawcansir, 

Examined  by  this  learned  and  especial 
\  _^  Jury  of  "matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer: 

His  duties  warlike,  loving,  or  official. 
His  steady  application  as  a  dancer, 

Had  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrene, 

Which  now  he  found  was  blue  instead  of  green. 

LII. 

However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  with 

A  modest  confidence  and  calm  assurance. 

Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith. 

And  pass'd  for  arguments  of  good  endurance. 

That  prodigy.  Miss  Araminta  Smith, 

(Who  at  sixteen  translated  «  Hercules  Furens» 

Into  as  furious  English)  with  her  best  look, 
"  Set  down  his  sayings  in  her  common-place  book. 

LIII. 

Juan  knew  several  languages — as  well 

He  might — and  brought  them  up  with  skill,  in  time 
To  save  his  fame  with  each  accomplished  belle. 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhyme. 
There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 

His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime: 
Lady  Fitz-Frisky,  and  Miss  Ma;via  Mannish, 
Both  long  d  extremely  to  be  sung  in  Spanish. 
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LIV. 


However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 

Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 
The  coteries  and,  as  in  Banquo's  ylass, 

At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small, 
He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass, 

That  being  about  their  average  numeral ; 
Also  the  eighty  «  greatest  living  poets, » 
As  every  paltry  magazine  can  show  its. 

LV. 

In  twice  five  years  the  «  greatest  living  poet,» 
Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring. 

Is  called  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it, 
Although  't  is  an  imaginary  thing. 

Even  I — albeit  I  'm  sure  I  did  not  know  it. 
Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king, — 

Was  reckon  d,  a  considerable  time, 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

LVI. 

But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 

My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain 

«  La  belle  Alliance »  of  dunces  down  at  zero. 
Now  that  the  lion  s  fall'n,  may  rise  again: 

But  I  will  fall  at  least  as  fell  my  hero : 
Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  monarch  reign; 

Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  jailors  go, 

With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey  Lowe. 
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LVII. 

Sir  Walter  reigned  before  me;  Moore  and  Campbell 
Before  and  after ;  but  now  grown  more  holy, 

The  muses  upon  Sion's  hill  must  ramble 
With  poets  almost  clergymen,  or  wholly; 


LVIII. 


LIX. 

Then  there  s  my  gentle  Euphues;  who,  they  say, 
Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  o^ moral  me; 

He  11  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 
To  turn  out  both,  or  eith(;r,  it  may  be. 

Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  sway ; 
And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or  three; 

And  that  deep-mouthed  Ba'otian  « Savage  Landor» 

Has  taken  for  a  swan  rogue  Southey's  gander. 
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LX. 

John  Keats,  who  was  kill'd  off  by  one  critique, 
Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great, 

If  not  intelligible, — without  Greek 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak. 
Poor  fellow !  His  was  an  untoward  fate ; 

'T  is  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle,^ 

Should  let  itself  be  snuff  d  out  by  an  article. 

LXI. 

The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  pretenders 
To  that  which  none  will  gain — or  none  will  know 

The  conqueror  at  least;  who,  ere  time  renders 
His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass  grow 

Above  his  burnt-out  brain,  and  sapless  cinders. 
If  I  might  augur,  I  should  rate  but  low 

Their  chances , — they  Ve  too  numerous,  like  the  thirty 

Mock  tyrants,  when  Rome's  annals  wax'd  but  dirty. 

LXII. 

This  is  the  literary  loiver  empire. 

Where  the  praetorian  bands  take  up  the  matter; — 
A  « dreadful  trade, »  like  his  who  « gathers  samphire," 

The  insolent  soldiery  to  soothe  and  flatter, 
With  the  same  feelings  as  you  VI  coax  a  vampire. 

Now,  were  I  once  at  home,  and  in  good  satire, 
I  d  try  conclusions  with  those  janizaries. 
And  show  them  what  an  intellectual  war  is. 
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Lxni. 

1  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two  would  turn 

Their  flanks; — but  it  is  hardly  Avorth  my  while 

With  such  small  gear  to  give  myself  concern: 
Indeed  I  Ve  not  the  necessary  bile; 

My  natural  temper  's  really  aught  but  stern, 
And  even  my  muse's  worst  reproof  s  a  smile ; 

And  then  she  drops  a  brief  and  modern  curtsey, 

And  glides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye. 

LXIV. 

My  Juan,  whom  I  left  in  deadly  peril 
Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  ladies,  past 

With  some  small  profit  through  that  field  so  sterile. 
Being  tired  in  time,  and  neither  least  nor  last, 

Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill ; 

And  henceforth  found  himself  more  gaily  classed 

Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day, 

The  sun's  true  son,  no  vapour,  but  a  ray. 

LXV. 

His  morns  he  passed  in  business — which  dissected. 
Was  like  all  business,  a  laborious  nothing. 

That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 

And  centaur  Ncissus  garl)  of  mortal  clothing. 

And  on  our  saphas  makes  us  lie  dejected, 
And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathing 

All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country's  good — 

Which  grows  no  better,  though  't  is  time  it  should. 
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LXVi. 


His  afternoons  he  pass  d  in  visits,  luncheons, 
Loungin^j,  and  boxing;  and  the  twihght  hour 

In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons 

Called  « parks,"  where  there  is  neither  fruit  nor  flower 

Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  munchings; 
But  after  all  it  is  the  only  « bower, » 

(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fashionable  fair 

Can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  fresh  air. 

LXVII. 

Then  dress,  then  diniiei-,  then  awakes  the  world! 

Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whirl  the  wheels,  then  roar 
Through  street  and  square  fast  flashing  chariots,  hurfd 

Like  harness'd  meteors ;  then  along  the  floor 
Chalk  mimics  painting;  then  festoons  are  twirl'd; 

Then  roll  the  brazen  thunders  of  the  door, 
Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  paradise  of  « Or  Molu. » 

LXVIII. 

There  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 

With  the  three-thousandth  curtsey;  there  the  waltz, 

The  only  dance  Avhich  teaches  girls  to  think. 
Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very  faults. 

Saloon,  room,  hal!,  overflow  beyond  their  brink. 
And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 

'Midst  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemned  to  climb. 

And  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time. 
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LXIX. 


Thrice  happy  he  who,  after  a  survey 
Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a  corner, 

A  door  that  s  in.,  or  boudoir  out  of  the  Way, 

Where  he  may  fix  himself  hke  small  «  Jack  Horner,» 

And  let  the  Babel  round  run  as  it  may. 
And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scorner. 

Or  an  approver,  or  a  mere  spectator, 

Yawning  a  little  as  the  night  grows  later. 

LXX. 

But  this  won't  do,  save  by  and  bye ;  and  he 
Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share, 

Must  steer  with  care  through  all  diat  glittering  sea 
Of  gems  and  plumes,  and  pearls  and  silks,  to  where 

He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be; 
Dissolving  in  the  waltz  to  some  soft  air. 

Or  proudlier  prancing  with  mercurial  skill 

Where  science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille. 

LXXI. 

Or,  if  he  dance  not,  but  hath  higher  views 
Upon  an  heiress  or  his  neighbour  s  bride. 

Let  him  take  care  that  that  which  he  pursues 
Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 

Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 

His  haste:  impatience  is  a  blundering  guide 

Amongst  a  people  famous  for  reflection, 

Who  like  to  play  the  fool  with  circumspection. 
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LXXII. 


But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  supper; 

Or,  if  forestaird,  get  opposite,  and  ogle: — 
Oh  ye  ambrosial  moments  !  always  upper 

In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimental  bogle, 
Which  sits  for  ever  upon  memory's  crupper. 

The  ghost  of  vanished  pleasures  once  in  vogue !  Ill 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fall 
Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a  single  ball. 

LXXIII. 

But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 
Only  the  common  run,  who  must  pursue. 

And  watch,  and  ward;  whose  plans  a  word  too  much 
Or  little  overturns ;  and  not  the  few 

Or  many  (for  the  number 's  sometimes  such) 
Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new. 

Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  nonsense. 

Permits  whatever  they  please,  or  did  not  long  since. 

LXXIV. 

Our  hero,  as  a  hero,  young  and  handsome. 
Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  stranger. 

Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransom 
Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  danger 

As  will  environ  a  conspicuous  man.     Some 
Talk  about  poetry,  and  « rack  and  manger, » 

And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble; — 

I  wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a  young  noble. 
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LXXV. 


They  Ve  youn^,  but  know  not  youth — it  is  anticipated; 

Handsome  hut  wasted,  rich  without  a  sous ; 
Their  vigour  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissipated ; 

Tlieir  cash  comes  from,  their  wealth  goes  to  a  Jew ; 
Both  senates  see  their  niglitly  votes  participated 

Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes'  crew ; 
And  liaving  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and  whored, 
^^  The  family  vault  receives  another  lord. 

LXXVI. 

« Where  is  the  world,"  cries  Young,  « at  eighty  ?  Where 
The  world  in  which  a  man  was  born?  «  Alas ! 

^Vliere  is  the  world  o^  eight  years  past?  T  was  there — 
1  look  for  it — 't  is  gone,  a  globe  of  glass ! 

Crack'd,  shiver'd,  vanished,  scarcely  gazed  on  ere 
A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 

Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings. 

And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 

LXXVII. 

Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand  ?    God  knows  : 
Where  httle  Castlereagh?    The  devil  can  tell: 

Where  Grattan,  Curran,  Sheridan,  all  those 
Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their  spell? 

Where  is  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her  woes? 

And  where  the  Daughter  whom  the  Isles  loved  well? 

Where  are  those  martyred  saints  the  five  per  cents? 

And  where — oh  where  the  devil  are  the  rents? 
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LXXVIII. 


where 's  Briimm  el?  Dished .  W  here 's  Lon  g  Pole  Wellesley?  Diddled . 

Where's  WhitbrcadPRomilly?  Where's  George theTliird? 
Where  is  his  will?  (That 's  not  so  soon  unriddled) 

And  where  is  «Fumw  the  Fourth,  our  « royal  bird?» 
Gone  down  it  seems  to  Scotland,  to  be  fiddled 

Unto  by  Sawney's  violin,  we  have  heard ; 
« Caw  me,  caw  thee» — for  six  months  hath  been  hatching 
This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 

LXXIX. 

Where  is  Lord  This?  and  where  my  Lady  That? 

The  Honourable  Mistresses  and  Misses? 
Some  laid  aside  like  an  old  opera  hat, 

Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried:  (this  is 
An  evolution  oft  performed  of  late). 

Where  are  the  Dublin  shouts — and  London  hisses? 
Where  are  the  Grenvilles?  Turn'd  as  usual.  Where 
My  friends  the  whigs  ?     Exactly  where  they  were. 

LXXX. 

Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses? 

Divorced  or  doing  thereanent.     Ye  annals 
So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  dances  is, — 

Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the  pannels 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  ail  the  phantasies 

Of  fashion, — say  what  streams  now  fill  those  channels? 
Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languisli  on  the  continent, 
Because  the  times  have  haidly  left  them  one  tenant. 
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LXXXI. 


Some  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautious  dukes, 
Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers  ; 

Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers'  hooks; 

Some  maids  have  been  made  wives,  some  merely  mothers ; 

Others  have  lost  their  fresh  and  fairy  look : 
In  short,  the  list  of  alterations  bothers. 

There  's  little  strange  in  this,  but  something  strange  is 

The  unusual  quickness  of  these  common  changes. 

LXXXII. 

Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age ;  in  seven 

I  've  seen  more  changes,  down  from  monarchs  to 

The  humblest  individual  under  heaven, 

Than  might  suffice  a  moderate  century  through, 

I  knew  that  nought  was  lasting,  but  now  even 

Change  grows  too  changeable,  without  being  new : 

Nought  s  permanent  among  the  human  race, 

Except  the  whigs  not  getting  into  place. 

LXXXIII. 

I  've  seen  Napoleon,  who  seemed  quite  a  Jupiter, 

Shrink  to  a  Saturn.     I  have  seen  a  duke 
(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider. 

If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden  look, 
But  it  is  time  that  I  should  hoist  my  «  blue  Peter » 

And  sail  for  a  new  theme : — I  Ve  seen — and  shook 
To  see  it — the  king  hiss'd,  and  then  carest; 
But  don't  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best. 
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LXXXIV. 


I  've  seen  the  landholders  without  a  rap — 
I  Ve  seen  Johanna  Southcote — I  have  seen 

The  House  of  Commons  turn'd  to  a  tax-trap — 
I  Ve  seen  that  sad  affair  of  the  late  queen — 

I  Ve  seen  crowns  worn  instead  of  a  fool's  cap — 
I  Ve  seen  a  congress  doing  all  that  s  mean — 

I  ve  seen  some  nations,  like  overloaded  asses, 

Kick  ofif  their  burthens — meaning  the  high  classes. 

LXXXV. 

I  Ve  seen  small  poets,  and  great  prosers,  and 
Interminable — not  eternal — speakers — 

I  \e  seen  the  funds  at  war  with  house  and  land — 
I  \'e  seen  the  country  gentlemen  turn  squeakers — 

I  ve  seen  the  people  ridden  o'er  like  sand 

By  slaves  on  horseback — I  have  seen  malt  liquors 

Exchanged  for  «  thin  potations  »  by  John  Bull — 

LXXXVI. 

I  ve  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a  fool. — 
But  «  Carpediem,»  Juan,  «Carpe,  carpe!» 

To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devour'd  by  the  same  harpy. 

<i  Life  s  a  poor  player," — then  « play  out  the  plav, 
Ye  villains ! »  and  above  all  keep  a  sharp  eye 

Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  you  say : 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
Not  what  you  seem,  but  always  what  you  see. 
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LXXXVII. 

But  how  shall  I  relate  in  other  cantos 

Of  what  hefel  our  hero  in  the  land, 
Which  \  is  the  common  cry  and  lie  to  vaunt  as 

A  moral  country?    But  I  hold  my  hand — 
For  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis ; 

But  \  is  as  well  at  once  to  understand, 
You  're  7iot  a  moral  people,  and  you  know  it 
Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a  poet. 

LXXXVIII. 

What  Juan  saw,  and  underwent,  shall  be 
My  topic,  with  of  course  the  due  restriction 

Which  is  required  by  proper  com'tesy ; 
And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction, 

And  that  I  sing  of  neither  mine  nor  me. 

Though  every  scribe,  in  some  slight  turn  of  diction, 

Will  hint  allusions  never  meant.      Ne'er  doubt 

This — when  I  speak,  1  dont  hint,  but  speak  out. 

LXXXIX. 

Whether  he  married  with  the  third  or  fourth 

Offspring  of  some  sage,  husband-hunting  countess. 

Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  in  fortune's  matrimonial  bounties) 

He  took  to  regularly  peopling  eartli, 

Of  which  your  lawful  awful  wedlock  fount  is, — 

Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages. 

For  being  too  excursive  in  his  homages, — 
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XC. 


Is  yet  within  the  unread  events  of  time. 

Thus  far,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I  will  back 
Against  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme, 

For  being  as  much  the  subject  of  attack, 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime. 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black. 
So  much  the  better ! — I  may  stand  alone. 
But  would  not  change  my  free  thoughts  for  a  throne. 
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VOL.  III. 


NOTES  TO  CANTO  XI. 


Note  I,  page  78,  stanza  xix. 

So  prime,  so  swell,  so  nutty,  and  so  knowing? 

The  advance  of  science  and  of  language  has  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary to  translate  the  above  good  and  true  English,  spoken  in  its  origi- 
nal purity  by  the  select  mobility  and  their  patrons.     The  following  is 
a  stanza  of  a  song  which  was  very  popular,  at  least  in  my  early  days  : 
"  On  the  high  toby-spice  flash  the  muzzle. 

In  spite  of  each  gallows  old  scout ; 
If  yon  at  the  spellken  can't  hustle. 

You  '11  be  hflbbled  in  making  a  clout. 

•■Then  your  blowing  will  wax  gallows  haughty. 

When  she  hears  of  your  scaly  mistake. 
She  '11  surely  turn  snitch  for  the  forty —  > 

That  her  Jack  may  be  regular  weight." 

If  there  be  any  gemman  so  ignorant  as  to  require  a  traduction,  I 
refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and  corporeal  pastor  and  master,  John 
Jackson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Pugilism;  who  I  trust  still  retains  the 
strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model  of  a  form,  together  with  his  good- 
humour  and  athletic  as  mental  accomplishments. 

Note  2,  page  76,  stanza  xxix. 

St  James's  Palace  and  St  James's  «  Hells." 
«Hells,»  gaming-houses.  What  their  number  may  now  be  in  this 
life,  I  know  not.  Before  I  was  of  age  I  knew  them  pretty  accurately, 
both  "  gold"  and  «  silver. »  I  was  once  nearly  called  out  by  an  acquaint- 
ance because  when  he  asked  me  where  I  thought  that  his  soul  would 
be  found  hereafter,  I  answered,  «In  Silver  Hell-» 

7. 
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Note  3,  page  8i,  stanza  xliii. 

And  turn  on  things  ■which  no  aristocratic 

Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  even  I  won't  anent  etc. 

iiAnenti)  was  a  Scotch  phrase  meaning  «  concerning" — «  with  re- 
gard to;»  it  has  been  made  Enghsh  by  the  Scotch  Novels;  and  as  the 
Frenchman  said — «  If  it  be  not,  ought  to  be  Enghsh. » 

Note  4?  page  83,  stanza  xlix. 

The  milhners  who  furnish  «  drapery  misses"  etc. 
"Drapery  misses» — This  term  is  probably  any  thing  now  but  a 
mystery.  It  was  however  almost  so  to  me  when  I  first  returned  from 
the  East  in^iSii  —  i8i2.  It  means  a  pretty,  a  highborn,  a  fashion- 
able young  female,  well  instructed  by  her  friends,  and  furnished  by 
her  milliner  with  a  wardrobe  upon  credit,  to  be  repaid,  when  married, 
by  the  husband.  The  riddle  was  first  read  to  me  by  a  young  and  pretty 
heiress,  on  my  praising  the  «  drapery »  of  an  unlochered  but  «  pretty 
virginities"  (like  Mrs  Anne  Page)  of  the  then  day,  which  has  now  been 
some  years  yesterday:  — she  assured  me  that  the  thing  was  common 
in  London ;  and  as  her  own  thousands,  and  blooming  looks,  and  rich 
simplicity  of  array,  put  any  suspicion  in  her  own  case  out  of  the 
question,  I  confess  I  gave  some  credit  to  the  allegation.  If  necessary, 
authorities  might  be  cited,  in  which  case  I  could  quote  both  «  drapery" 
and  the  wearers.     Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  is  now  obsolete. 

Note  5,  page  By,  stanza  lx. 

'T  is  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle,  etc. 
I'  Divinae  particulam  aurae.* 


DON  JUAN 

CANTO  XII. 


Of  all  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 

Which  is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  age 

Of  man;  it  is — I  really  scarce  know  what; 
But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  sage, 

And  don't  know  justly  what  we  would  be  at, — 
A  period  something  like  a  printed  page. 

Black  letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 

Grows  grizzled,  and  we  are  not  what  we  were ; — 

Too  old  for  youth, — too  young,  at  thirty-five, 

To  herd  with  boys,  or  hoard  with  good  threescore,- 

I  wonder  people  should  be  left  alive; 
But  since  they  are,  that  epoch  is  a  bore : 

Love  lingers  still,  although  \  were  late  to  wive ; 
And  as  for  other  love,  the  illusion  s  o'er; 

And  money,  that  most  pure  imagination, 

Gleams  only  through  the  dawn  of  its  creation. 
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III. 


Oh  gold!   Why  call  we  misers  miserable?  « 

Theirs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  never  pall ; 
Theirs  is  the  best  bower-anchor,  the  chain  cable 

Which  holds  fast  other  pleasures  great  and  small. 
Ye  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  table, 

And  scorn  his  temperate  board,  as  none  at  all, 
And  wonder  how  the  wealthy  can  be  sparing,         * 
Know  not  what  visions  spring  from  each  cheese-paring. 

IV. 

Love  or  lust  makes  man  sick,  and  wine  much  sicker; 

Ambition* rends,  and  gaming  gains  a  loss ; 
But  making  money,  slowly  first,  then  quicker. 

And  adding  still  a  little  through  each  cross, 
(Which  xvill  come  over  things)  beats  love  or  liquor. 

The  gamester  s  counter,  or  the  statesman's  dross. 
Oh  gold !  I  still  prefer  thee  unto  paper. 
Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a  bark  of  vapour. 

V. 

Who  hold  the  balance  of  the  world?  Who  reign 
O'er  congress,  whether  royalist  or  liberal? 

Who  rouse  the  shirtless  patriots  of  Spain? 

(That  make  old  Europe's  journals  squeak  and  gibber  all.) 

Who  keep  the  world,  both  old  and  new,  in  pain 
Or  pleasure?  Who  make  ])olitics  run  glibber  all? 

The  shade  of  Buonaparte's  noble  daring? — 

Jew  Bothschild  and  his  fellow — christian  Baring. 
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VI. 


Those,  and  the  truly  liberal  Lafitte, 

Are  the  true  lords  of  Europe.     Every  loan 

Is  not  a  merely  speculative  hit. 

But  seats  a  nation  or  upsets  a  throne. 

Republics  also  get  involved  a  bit; 

Columbia  s  stock  hath  holders  not  unknown 

On  'Change;  and  even  thy  silver  soil,  Peru, 

Must  get  itself  discounted  by  a  Jew. 

VII. 

Why  call  the  miser  miserable?  as 

I  said  before:  the  frugal  life  is  his, 
Which  in  a  saint  or  cynic  ever  was 

The  theme  of  praise :  a  hermit  would  not  miss 
Canonization  for  the  self-same  cause. 

And  wherefore  blame  gaunt  wealth's  austerities? 
Because,  you  11  say,  nought  calls  for  such  a  trial; — 
Then  there  s  more  merit  in  his  self-denial. 

vm. 

He  is  your  only  poet; — passion,  pure 

And  sparkling  on  from  heap  to  heap,  displays, 

Possess' d,  the  ore,  of  which  mere  hopes  allure 
Nations  athwart  the  deep :  the  golden  rays 

Flash  up  in  ingots  from  the  mine  obscure; 
On  him  the  diamond  pours  its  brilliant  blaze; 

While  the  mild  emerald's  beam  shades  down  the  dies 

Of  other  stones,  to  soothe  the  miser's  eyes. 
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IX. 

The  lands  on  either  side  are  his :  the  ship 
From  Ceylon,  Inde,  or  far  Cathay,  unloads 

For  him  the  fragrant  produce  of  each  trip ; 
Beneath  his  cars  of  Ceres  groan  the  roads, 

And  the  vine  blushes  like  Aurora's  lip ; 
His  very  cellars  might  be  kings'  abodes ; 

While  he,  despising  every  sensual  call, 

Commands — the  intellectual  lord  of  all. 

Perhaps  he  hath  great  projects  in  his  mind^ 

To  build  a  college,  or  to  found  a  race, 
A  hospital,  a  church, — and  leave  behind 

Some  dome  surmounted  by  his  meagre  face : 
Perhaps  he  fain  w^ould  liberate  mankind 

Even  with  the  very  ore  w^hich  makes  them  base ; 
Perhaps  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation. 
Or  revel  in  the  joys  of  calculation. 

XI. 

Cut  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 

May  be  the  hoarder  s  principle  of  action. 
The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a  disease : — 

What  is  his  own  ?  Go  look  at  each  transaction, 
Wars,  revels,  loves — do  these  bring  men  more  ease 

Than  the meie  plodding  through  each  « vulgar  fraction?" 
Or  do  they  benefit  mankind?  Lean  miser! 
Let  spendthrifts'  heirs  inquire  of  yours — who  s  wiser? 
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XII. 


How  beauteous  are  rouleaus !  how  charming  chests 
Containing  ingots,  jjags  of  dollars,  coins, 

Not  of  old  victors  (all  whose  heads  and  crests 

Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  shines), 

But  of  fine  unclipt  gold,  where  dully  rests 

Some  likeness,  which  the  glittering  cirque  confines, 

Of  modern,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  stamp: — 

Yes !  ready  money  is  Aladdin's  lamp. 

XIII. 

«  Love  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove," — « for  love 
Is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love:» — so  sings  the  bard; 

Which  it  were  rather  difficult  to  prove, 
(A  thing  with  poetry  in  general  hard.) 

Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  « the  grove, » 
At  least  it  rhymes  to  « love ; »  but  I  'm  prepared 

To  doubt  (no  less  than  landlords  of  their  rental) 

If  « courts"  and  « camps »  be  quite  so  sentimental. 

XIV. 

But  if  love  don't,  cash  does,  and  cash  alone : 
Cash  rules  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too  besides ; 

Without  cash,  camps  were  thin,  and  courts  were  none; 
Without  cash,  Malthus  tells  you — «take  no  brides." 

So  cash  rules  love  the  ruler,  on  his  own 

High  ground,  as  Virgin  Cynthia  sways  the  tides; 

And  as  for  « heaven  being  love, »  why  not  say  honey 

Is  wax?  Heaven  is  not  love,  \  is  matrimony. 
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XV. 


Is  not  all  love  prohibited  whatever, 

Excepting  marriage?  which  is  Igve  no  doubt, 

After  a  sort;  but  somehow  people  never 

With  the  same  thought  the  two  words  have  help'd  out ; 

Love  may  exist  with  marriage  and  should  ever, 
And  marriage  also  may  exist  without ; 

But  love  sans  bans  is  both  a  sin  and  shame, 

And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 

XVI. 

Now  if  the  « court »  and  « camp"  and  «  grove »  be  not 
Recruited  all  with  constant  married  men, 

Who  never  coveted  their  neighbour's  lot, 
I  say  that  line  s  a  lapsus  of  the  pen; — 

Strange  too  in  my  «buon  camarado»  Scott, 
So  celebrated  for  his  morals,  when 

My  Jeffrey  held  him  up  as  an  example 

To  me; — of  which  these  morals  are  a  sample. 

XVII. 

Well,  if  I  don't  succeed,  I  have  succeeded, 
And  that 's  enough ;  succeeded  in  my  youth, 

The  only  time  when  much  success  is  needed : 
And  my  success  produced  what  I  in  sooth 

Cared  most  about;  it  need  not  now  be  pleaded — 
Whatever  it  was,  \  was  mine;  I  Ve  paid,  in  truth. 

Of  late  the  penalty  of  such  success, 

But  have  not  learn  d  to  wish  it  any  less. 
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XVIII. 


That  suit  in  chancery, — which  some  persons  plead 
In  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  Avhora  they, 

In  the  faith  of  their  procreative  creed. 
Baptize  posterity,  or  future  clay, — 

To  me  seems  but  a  dubious  kind  of  reed 
To  lean  on  for  support  in  any  way; 

Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 

No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  I  trow. 

XIX. 

Why,  I  'm  posterity — and  so  are  you ; 

And  whom  do  we  remember?    Not  a  hundred. 
Were  every  memory  written  down  all  true, 

The  tenth  or  twentieth  name  would  be  but  blunder  d ; 
Even  Plutarch's  Lives  have  but  pick'd  out  a  few, 

And  'gainst  those  few  your  annalists  have  thimder'd ; 
And  Mitford  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie.' 

XX. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  degree, 

Ye  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  writers, 
In  this  twelfth  canto  t  is  my  wish  to  be 

As  serious  as  if  1  had  for  inditers 
Malthus  and  Wilberforce: — the  last  set  free 

The  negroes,  and  is  worth  a  million  fighters  ; 
While  Wellington  has  but  enslaved  the  whites, 
And  Malthus  does  the  thing  'gainst  which  he  writes. 
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XXI. 


I  111  serious — so  are  all  men  upon  paper ; 

And  why  should  I  not  form  my  speculation, 
And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper? 

Mankind  just  now  seem  rapt  in  meditation 
On  constitutions  and  steam-boats  oi  vapour; 

While  sages  write  against  all  procreation, 
Unless  a  man  can  calculate  his  means 
Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  weans. 

XXII. 

That  s  noble  I  That  s  romantic !  For  my  part, 
1  think  that « Philo-genitiveness»  is — 

(Now  here  s  a  word  quite  after  my  own  heart. 
Though  there  s  a  shorter  a  good  deal  than  this, 

If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart; 

But  I  'm  resolved  to  say  nought  that  s  amiss) — 

I  say,  methinks  that «  Pliilo-genitiveness» 

Might  meet  from  men  a  little  more  forgiveness. 

XXIII. 

And  now  to  business.     Oh,  my  gentle  Juan ! 

Thou  art  in  London — in  that  pleasant  place 
Where  every  kind  of  mischief  s  daily  brewing, 

Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  ra(;e. 
T  is  true,  that  thy  career  is  not  a  new  one ; 

Tliou  ai't  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chase 
Of  early  life;  but  this  is  a  new  land. 
Which  foreigners  can  never  understand. 
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XXIV. 


What  with  a  small  diversity  of  climate, 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 
I  could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a  primate, 

Upon  the  rest  of  Europe's  social  state ; 
But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 

Great  Britain,  which  the  muse  may  penetrate: 
All  countries  have  their  « lions, »  but  in  thee 
There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 

But  I  am  sick  of  politics.      Begin, 

«  Paulo  Majora. »     Juan,  undecided 
Amongst  the  paths  of  being  « taken  in,» 

Above  the  ice  had  like  a  skaiter  glided : 
When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 

With  some  of  those  fair  creatures  who  have  prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  tantalization. 
And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVI. 

But  these  are  few,  and  in  the  end  they  make 
Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 

That  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 

Their  way  through  virtue's  primrose  paths  of  snoAvs ; 

And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a  new  ass  spake 
To  Bcdaam,  and  from  tongue  to  ear  o'erflows 

Quicksilver  small  talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 

W  ith  the  kind  world's  amen !— « Who  would  have  tliought  it?  » 
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XXVII. 


The  little  Leila,  with  her  orient  eyes, 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  disposition, 
(Which  saw  all  western  things  with  small  surprise, 

To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition. 
Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies 

To  be  pursued  as  food  for  inanition) 
Her  charming  figure,  and  romantic  history, 
Became  a  kind  of  fashionable  mystery. 

XXVIII. 

The  women  much  divided — as  is  usual 
Amongst  the  sex  in  little  things  or  great. 

Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  I  mean  to  abuse  you  all- 
I  ve  always  liked  you  better  than  I  state : 

Since  I  Ve  grown  moral,  still  I  must  accuse  you  all 
Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a  great  rate ; 

And  now  there  was  a  general  sensation 

Amongst  you,  about  Leila's  education. 

XXIX. 

In  one  point  only  were  you  settled — and 

You  had  reason;  \  was  that  a  young  child  of  grace, 

As  beautiful  as  her  own  native  land. 
And  far  away,  the  last  bud  of  her  race, 

Howe'er  our  friend  Don  Juan  might  command 
Himself  for  five,  four,  three,  or  two  years'  space, 

Would  be  much  better  taught  beneath  the  eye 

Of  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry. 
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XXX. 


So  first  there  was  a  generous  emulation, 
And  then  there  was  a  general  competition, 

To  undertake  the  orphan's  education. 
As  Juan  was  a  person  of  condition, 

It  had  been  an  affront  on  this  occasion 
To  talk  of  a  subscription  or  petition; 

But  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  she-sages, 

Whose  tale  belongs  to  «  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,» 

XXXI. 

And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wives  ,  without 
A  fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bough — 

Begged  to  bring  up  the  little  girl,  and  out, — 

For  that  s  the  phrase  that  settles  all  things  now, 

Meaning  a  virgin's  first  blush  at  a  rout. 

And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to  show : 

And  I  assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 

Tastes  their  first  season — mostly  if  they  Ve  money. 

XXXII. 

How  all  the  needy,  honourable  misters, 

Each  out-at-elbow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy. 

The  watchful  mothers,  and  the  careful  sisters, 
(Who,  by  the  bye,  when  clever,  are  more  handy 

At  making  matches,  where  « \  is  gold  that  glisters," 
Than  their  he  relatives)  like  flies  o'er  candy. 

Buzz  round  « the  fortune"  with  their  busy  battery, 

To  turn  her  head  with  waltzing  and  with  flattery  1 
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Each  aunt,  each  cousin  hath  her  speculation ; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I  Ve  known  them  court  an  heiress  for  their  lover. 
«  Tantaene ! »  Such  the  virtues  of  high  station. 

Even  in  the  hopeful  isle,  whose  outlet  s  «  Dover ! » 
While  the  poor  rich  wretch ,  object  of  these  cares, 
Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  male  heirs. 

XXXIV. 

Some  are  soon  bagged,  but  some  reject  three  dozen. 

'T  is  6ne  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 
And  wild  dismay  o'er  every  angry  cousin 

(Friends  of  the  party)  who  begin  accusals, 
Such  as — « Unless  Miss  (Blank)  meant  to  have  chosen 

Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals, 
To  his  billets?    Why  waltz  with  him?    Why,  I  pray, 
Look  yes  last  night,  and  yet  say  no  to-day? 

XXXV. 

« why?    Why ! Besides,  Fred,  really  was  attached; 

T  was  not  her  fortune — he  has  enough  without : 
The  time  will  come  she  Ul  wish  that  she  had  snatch'd 

So  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt : — 
But  the  old  marchioness  some  plan  had  hatch'd, 

As  1  11  tell  Aurea  at  to-morrow's  rout : 
And  after  all  poor  Frederick  may  do  better — 
Pray,  did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter?" 
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XXXVI. 


Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 

Are  spurn  d  in  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives, 

After  male  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon  the  sweepstakes  for  substantial  wives; 

And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  gets 

Some  gentleman  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  drives, 

It  soothes  the  awkward  squad  of  the  rejected 

To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 

XXXVII. 

For  sometimes  they  accept  some  long  pursuer. 

Worn  out  with  importunity ;  or  fall 
(But  here  perhaps  the  instances  are  fewer) 

To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  pursued  at  all. 
A  hazy  widower  turn  d  of  forty  s  sure^ 

(If  t  is  not  vain  examples  to  recall) 
To  draw  a  high  prize  :  now,  however  he  got  her,  I 
See  nought  more  strange  in  this  than  t'  other  lottery 

XXXVIII. 

I,  for  my  part — (one  « modern  instance"  more, 
« True,  \  is  a  pity — pity 't  is,  t  is  true») 

Was  chosen  from  out  an  amatory  score. 

Albeit  my  years  were  less  discreet  than  few ; 

But  though  I  also  had  reformed  before. 

Those  became  one  who  soon  were  to  be  two, 

rU  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice. 

That  the  young  lady  made  a  monstrous  choice. 
VOL.  in.  8 
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XXXIX. 

Oh,  pardon  me  digression — or  at  least 
Peruse !  'T  is  always  with  a  moral  end 

That  I  dissert,  like  grace  before  a  feast : 
For  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 

A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  zealous  priest, 

My  muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 

All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places, 

Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces. 

XL. 

But  now  I  m  going  to  be  immoral;  now 
I  mean  to  show  things  really  as  they  are. 

Not  as  they  ought  to  be  :  for  I  avow. 

That  till  we  see  what  s  what  in  fact,  we're  far 

From  much  improvement  with  that  virtuous  plough 
Which  skims  the  surface,  leaving  scarce  a  scar 

Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  vice. 

Only  to  keep  its  corn  at  the  old  price. 

XLI. 

But  first  of  little  Leila  we  W  dispose; 

For  like  a  day-dawn  she  was  young  and  pure, 
Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows. 

Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant  to  be  sure. 
Like  many  people  every  body  knows ; 

Don  Juan  was  delighted  to  secure 
A  goodly  guardian  for  his  infant  charge, 
Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  at  large. 


m. 
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XLII. 

Besides,  he  d  found  out  that  he  was  no  tutor:      \ 
(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  the  same)      i 

And  rather  wish'd  in  such  things  to  stand  neuter. 
For  silly  wards  will  bring  their  guardians  blame  : 

So  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  a  suitor 
To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame, 

Consulting  the  «  Society  for  Vice' 

Suppression,))  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choice. 

XLIII. 

Olden  she  was — but  had  been  very  young ; 

Virtuous  she  was — and  had  been,  I  believe : 
Although  the  world  has  such  an  evil  tongue 

That but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  receive 

An  echo  of  a  syllable  that  s  wrong: 

In  fact  there  s  nothing  makes  me  so  much  grieve 
As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle. 
Which  is  the  cud  eschewed  by  human  cattle. 

XLIV. 

Moreover  I  ve  remarked  (and  I  was  once 

A  slight  observer  in  a  modest  way),  \ 

And  so  may  every  one  except  a  dunce,  \ 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a  little  gay,  \ 

Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  sense       [ 
Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astray,  \ 

Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  gainst  the  woe 

Which  the  mere  passionless  can  never  know. 
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XLV. 


'^Vhile  the  harsh  prude  indemnifies  her  virtue 
By  raihng  at  the  unknown  and  envied  passion, 

Seeking  far  less  to  save  you  than  to  hurt  you, 

Or,  what  s  still  worse,  to  put  you  out  of  fashion, — 

The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court  you. 
Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash  on ; 

Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 

Of  epic  love's  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 

XLVl. 

Now  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they  are  stricter, 
As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so, 

I  think  you  11  find,  from  many  a  family  picture, 
That  daughters  of  such  mothers  as  may  know 

The  world  by  experience  rather  than  by  lecture. 
Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Sniithfield  show 

Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage  mart, 

Than  those  bred  up  by  prudes  without  a  heart. 

XLVII. 

I  said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talked  about — 
As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young  and  pretty? 

But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  scandal  stalk'd  about; 
She  merely  was  deem'd  amiable  and  witty. 

And  several  of  her  best  bon-mots  were  hawk'd  about; 
Then  she  was  given  to  charity  and  pity. 

And  pass'd  (at  least  the  latter  years  of  life) 

For  being  a  most  exemplary  wife. 
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XL  VIII. 


Hi^h  in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own, 
She  was  the  mild  reprover  of  the  young. 

Whenever — which  means  every  day — they  d  shown 
An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong. 

The  quantity  of  good  she  did  s  unknown, 
Or  at  the  least  would  lengthen  out  my  song: 

In  brief,  the  little  orphan  of  the  east 

Had  rai^'d  an  interest  in  her  which  increased. 

XLIX. 

Juan  too  was  a  sort  of  favourite  with  her, 

Because  she  thought  him  a  good  heart  at  bottom, 

A  little  spoifd,  but  not  so  altogether; 

Which  was  a  wonder,  if  you  think  who  got  him, 

And  how  he  had  been  toss'd,  he  scarce  knew  whithei  : 
Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  not  him, 

At  least  entirely — for  he  had  seen  too  many 

Changes  in  youth,  to  be  surprised  at  any. 

L. 

And  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  in  youth; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age. 
People  are  apt  to  blame  the  fates,  forsooth, 

And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 
Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman's  rage. 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 
Hath  won  the  experience  which  is  deem VI  so  weighty. 
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LI. 


How  far  it  profits  is  another  nij^itter. — 

Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  little  charge 
Safe  with  a  lady,  whose  last  grown-up  daughter 

Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  large, 
Had  left  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  her 

To  be  transmitted,  like  the  Lord  Mayor  s  barge, 
To  the  next  comer;  or — as  it  will  tell 
More  muse-like — like  Cytherea  s  shell. 

LIL 

I  call  such  things  transmission;  for  there  is 
A  floating  balance  of  accomplishment 

Which  forms  a  pedigree  from  miss  to  miss, 
According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  bent. 

Some  waltz ;  some  draw ;  some  fathom  the  abyss 
Of  metaphysics;  others  are  content 

With  music;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits, 

While  others  have  a  genius  turned  for  fits. 

Llil. 

But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords, 

Theology,  fine  arts,  or  finer  stays 
May  be  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords 

With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days. 
The  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards ; 

New  vestals  claim  men's  eyes  with  the  same  praise 
Of  « elegant"  et  cetera,  in  fiesh  batches — 
All  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  matches. 
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LIV. 


But  now  I  will  begin  my  poem.     'T  is 
Perhaps  a  little  strange,  if  not  quite  new, 

That  from  the  first  of  cantos  up  to  this 

I  Ve  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go  through. 

These  first  twelve  books  are  merely  flourishes, 
Preludios,  trying  just  a  string  or  two 

Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure; 

And  when  so,  you  shall  have  the  overture. 

LV. 

My  muses  do  not  care  a  pinch  of  rosin 

About  what  s  called  success,  or  not  succeeding : 

Such  thoughts  are  quite  below  the  strain  they  Ve  chosen ; 
'T  is  a  «  great  moral  lesson »  they  are  reading. 

I  thought  at  setting  off,  about  two  dozen 
Cantos  would  do;  but  at  Apollo's  pleading. 

If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founder'd, 

I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred. 

LVI. 

Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts, 

Yclept  the  great  world;  for  it  is  the  least, 
Although  the  highest:  but  as  swords  have  hilts 

By  which  their  power  of  mischief  is  increased, 
When  man  in  battle  or  in  quarrel  tilts. 

Thus  the  low  world,  north,  south,  or  west,  or  east, 
Must  still  obey  the  high — which  is  their  handle, 
Their  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  farthing  candle. 
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LVII. 


He  d  many  friends  who  d  many  wives,  and  was 
Well  looked  upon  by  both,  to  that  extent 

Of  friendship  which  you  may  accept  or  pass, 

It  does  nor  good  nor  harm;  being  merely  meant 

To  keep  the  wheels  going  of  the  higher  class. 
And  draw  them  nightly  when  a  ticket  \s  sent : 

And  what  with  masquerades,  and  fetes,  and  balls, 

For  the  first  season  such  a  life  scarce  palls. 

LVIII. 

A  young  unmarried  man,  with  a  good  name 
And  fortune,  has  an  awkward  part  to  play ; 

For  good  society  is  but  a  game, 

«  The  royal  game  of  goose,  w  as  I  may  say. 

Where  every  body  has  some  separate  aim, 
An  end  to  answer,  or  a  plan  to  lay — 

The  single  ladies  wishing  to  be  double, 

The  married  ones  to  save  the  virgins  trouble. 

LIX. 

1  don't  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 
Examples  may  be  found  of  such  pursuits : 

Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicular 
Like  poplars,  with  good  principles  for  roots ; 

Yet  many  have  a  method  more  reticular — 

«  Fishers  for  men,»  like  sirens  with  soft  lutes, 

For  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  lady, 

And  you  may  get  the  wedding  dresses  ready. 
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Perhaps  you  11  have  a  letter  from  the  mother, 
To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  are  trepanned ; 

Perhaps  you  '11  have  a  visit  from  the  brother, 
All  strut,  and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  demand 

What  «  your  intentions  are?»-— One  way  or  other 
It  seems  the  virgin's  heart  expects  your  hand; 

And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours, 

You  11  add  to  matrimony's  list  of  cures. 

LXI. 

I  ve  known  a  dozen  weddings  made  even  ihus, 
And  some  of  them  high  names :  I  've  also  known 

Young  men  who — though  they  hated  to  discuss 

Pretensions  which  they  never  dream'd  to  have  shown- 

Yet  neither  frighten'd  by  a  female  fuss, 
Nor  by  mustachios  moved,  were  let  alone, 

And  lived,  as  did  the  broken-hearted  fair, 

In  happier  plight  than  if  they  form'd  a  pair. 

LXII. 

There  's  also  nightly,  to  the  uninitiated, 
A  peril — not  indeed  like  love  or  marriage, 

But  not  the  less  for  this  to  be  depreciated : 
It  is — I  meant  and  mean  not  to  disparage 

The  show  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitiated — 

It  adds  an  outward  grace  unto  their  carriage — 

But  to  denounce  the  amphibious  sort  of  harlot, 

«  Couleur  de  rose,»  who  s  neither  white  not  scarlet. 
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LXIII. 


Such  is  your  cold  coquette,  who  can't  say  «  no, » 

And  won't  say  « yes,»  and  keeps  you  on  and  off-ing. 

On  a  lee  shore,  till  it  begins  to  blow — 

Then  sees  your  heart  wreck'd,  with  an  inward  scoffing. 

This  works  a  world  of  sentimental  woe, 

And  sends  new  Werters  yearly  to  their  coffin ; 

But  yet  is  merely  innocent  flirtation. 

Not  quite  adultery,  but  adulteration. 

LXIV. 

«  Ye  gods,  I  grow  a  talker ! »    Let  us  prate. 

The  next  of  perils,  though  I  place  it  sternest, 
Is  when,  without  regard  to  « church  or  state, » 

A  wife  makes  or  takes  love  in  upright  earnest. 
Abroad,  such  things  decide  few  women's  fate — 

(Such,  early  traveller !  is  the  truth  thou  learnest) — 
But  in  old  England  when  a  young  bride  errs. 
Poor  thing!     Eve's  was  a  trifling  case  to  her's. 

LXV. 

For  \  is  a  low,  newspaper,  humdrum,  lawsuit 
Country,  where  a  young  couple  of  the  same  ages 

Can't  form  a  friendship  but  the  world  o'erawes  it. 

Then  there  s  tlie  vulgar  trick  of  those  d — d  damages! 

A  verdict — grievous  foe  to  those  who  cause  it! 
Forms  a  sad  climax  to  romantic  homages ; 

Besides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  pleaders, 

And  evidences  which  re{;ale  all  readers ! 
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But  they  who  blunder  thus,  are  raw  beginners ; 

A  little  genial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 
Has  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splendid  sinners. 

The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gynecocracy ; 
You  may  see  such  at  all  the  balls  and  dinners, 

Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocracy, 
So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  chaste — 
And  all  by  having  tact  as  well  as  taste. 

LXVII. 

Juan,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  predicament 
Of  a  mere  novice,  had  one  safeguard  more; 

For  he  was  sick no,  \  was  not  the  word  sick  I  meant- 

But  he  had  seen  so  much  good  love  before, 

That  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak ; — I  meant 
But  thus  much,  and  no  sneer  against  the  shore 

Of  white  cliffs,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  bluer  stockings, 

Tithes,  taxes,  duns,  and  doors  with  double  knockings. 

LXVIII. 

But  coming  young  from  lands  and  scenes  romantic, 
Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  must  be  risk'd  for  passion, 

And  passion's  self  must  have  a  spice  of  frantic. 
Into  a  country  where  t  is  half  a  foshion, 

Seem\l  to  him  half  commercial,  half  pedantic, 
Howe'er  he  might  esteem  this  moral  nation; 

Besides  (alas!  his  taste — forgive  and  pity!) 

At  first  he  did  not  think  the  women  pretty. 
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I  say  Sit  first — for  he  found  out  at  last, 
But  by  degrees,  that  they  were  fairer  far 

Than  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  is  cast 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  eastern  star. 

A  further  proof  we  should  not  judge  in  haste; 
Yet  inexperience  could  not  be  his  bar 

To  taste: — the  truth  is,  if  men  would  confess, 

That  novelties  please  less  than  they  impress. 

LXX. 

Though  travelled,  I  have  never  had  the  luck  to 
Trace  up  those  shuffling  negroes,  Nile  or  Niger, 

To  that  impracticable  place  Tombuctoo, 

Where  geography  finds  no  one  to  oblige  her 

With  such  a  chart  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to — 
For  Europe  ploughs  in  Afric  hke  « bos  piger.» 

But  if  I  had  been  at  Tombuctoo,  there 

No  doubt  I  should  be  told  that  black  is  fair. 

LXXI. 

It  is.    I  will  not  swear  that  black  is  white ; 

But  I  suspect  in  fact  that  white  is  black. 
And  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  eye-sight. 

Ask  a  blind  man,  the  best  judge.     You  11  attack 
I'erhaps  this  new  position — but  I  'm  right; 

Or  if  I  'm  wrong,  I  11  not  be  ta'en  a-back : — 
lie  hath  no  morn  nor  night,  but  all  is  dark 
Within ;  and  what  seost  thou  ?    A  dubious  spark. 
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LXXII. 


But  I  'm  relapsing  into  metaphysics, 

That  labyrinth,  whose  clue  is  of  the  same 

Construction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  phthisics, 

Those  bright  moths  fluttering  round  a  dying  flame 

And  this  reflection  brings  me  to  plain  physics, 
And  to  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  dame, 

Compared  with  those  of  our  pure  pearls  of  price, 

Those  Polar  summers,  all  sun,  and  some  ice. 

LXXIIJ. 

Or  say  they  are  like  virtuous  mermaids,  whose 
Beginnings  are  fair  faces,  ends  mere  fishes ; — 

Not  that  there  s  not  a  quantity  of  those 

Who  have  a  due  respect  for  their  own  wishes. 

Like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  to  snows^ 
Are  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  e'en  when  vicious : 

They  warm  into  a  scrape,  but  keep  of  course, 

As  a  reserve,  a  plunge  into  remorse. 

LXXIV. 

But  this  has  nought  to  do  with  their  outsides. 

I  said  that  Juan  did  not  think  them  pretty 
At  the  first  blush  \  for  a  fair  Briton  hides 

Half  her  attractions — probably  from  pity — 
And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides. 

Than  storms  it  as  a  foe  would  take  a  city ; 
Bjit  once  there  (if  you  doubt  this,  prithee  try) 
She  keeps  it  for  you  like  a  true  ally. 
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LXXV. 


She  cannot  step  as  does  an  Arab  barb, 
Or  Andalusian  girl  from  mass  returning, 

Nor  wear  as  gracefully  as  Gauls  her  garb. 
Nor  in  her  eye  Ausonia's  glance  is  burning ; 

Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  so  fit  to  warb- 
le those  bravuras  (which  I  still  am  learning 

To  like,  though  I  have  been  seven  years  in  Italy, 

And  have,  or  had,  an  ear  that  served  me  prettily)  ;— 

LXXVI. 

She  cannot  do  these  things,  nor  one  or  two 
Others,  in  that  off-hand  and  dashing  style 

Which  takes  so  much^ — to  give  the  devil  his  due; 
Nor  is  she  quite  so'  ready  with  her  smile, 

Nor  settles  all  things  in  one  interview, 

(A  thing  approved  as  saving  time  and  toil) ; — 

But  though  the  soil  may  give  you  time  and  trouble, 

Well  cultivated,  it  will  render  double. 

LXXVII. 

And  if  in  fact  she  takes  to  a  «  grande  passion," 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed : 
Nine  times  in  ten  \  is  but  caprice  or  fashion-. 

Coquetry,  or  a  wish  to  take  the  lead. 
The  pride  of  a  mere  child  with  a  new  sash  on. 

Or  wish  to  make  a'  rival's  bosom  bleed ; 
But  the  tenth  instance  will  be  a  tornado. 
For  there  's  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may  do. 
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LXXVIII. 


The  reason  's  obvious  :  if  there  s  an  eclat, 

They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  as  do  the  Parias ; 

And  when  the  dehcacies  of  the  law 

Have  fill'd  their  papers  with  their  comments  various, 

Society,  that  china  without  flaw, 

(The  hypocrite !)  will  banish  them  like  Mariiis, 

To  sit  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  guilt : 

For  fame  s  a  Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuih. 


• 


LXXIX. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be ; — it  is 

A  comment  on  the  gospel's  «  sin  no  more, 

And  be  thy  sins  forgiven : » — but  upon  this 
I  leave  the  saints  to  settle  their  own  score. 

Abroad,  though  doubtless  they  do  much  amiss, 
An  erring  woman  finds  an  open  door 

For  her  return  to  virtue — as  they  call 

That  lady  who  should  be  at  home  to  all. 

LXXX. 

For  me,  I  leave  the  matter  where  I  find  it. 
Knowing  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 

People  some  ten  times  less  in  fact  to  mind  it, 
And  care  but  for  discoveries  and  not  deeds. 

And  as  for  chastity,  you  Ul  never  bind  it 
By  all  the  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads, 

But  aggravate  the  crime  you  have  not  prevented, 

By  rendering  desperate  those  who  d  else  repented. 
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LXXXI. 

But  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  pondered 

Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mankind : 
Besides,  he  had  not  seen  of  several  hundred 

A  lady  altogether  to  his  mind. 
A  little  blase — 't  is  not  to  be  wondered 

At,  that  his  heart  had  got  a  tougher  rind : 
And  though  not  vainer  from  his  past  success, 
No  doubt  his  sensibilities  were  less. 

LXXXII. 

He  also  had  been  busy  seeing  sights — 
The  parliament  and  all  the  other  houses ; 

Had  sat  beneath  the  gallery  at  nights, 

To  hear  debates  whose  thunder  roused  (not  rouses) 

The  world  to  gaze  upon  those  northern  lights^ 

Which  flashed  as  far  as  where  the  musk-bull  browses : 

He  had  also  stood  at  times  behind  the  throne — 

But  Grey  was  not  arrived,  and  Chatham  gone. 

LXXXIII. 

He  saw  however,  at  the  closing  session. 

That  noble  sight,  when  really  free  the  nation, 

A  king  in  constitutional  possession 

Of  such  a  throne  as  is  the  proudest  station, 

Though  despots  know  it  not — till  the  progression 
Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  education. 

'T  is  not  mere  splendour  makes  the  sliow  august 

To  eye  or  heart — it  is  the  people's  trust. 
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LXXXIV. 


There  too  he  saw  (whatever  he  may  be  now) 
A  prince,  the  prince  of  princes  at  the  time, 

With  fascination  in  his  very  bow, 

And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 

Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow, 

He  had  then  the  grace  too,  rare  in  every  clime, 

Of  being,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 

A  finished  gentleman  from  top  to  toe. 

LXXXV. 

And  Juan  was  received,  as  hath  been  said, 

Into  the  best  society:  and  there 
Occurred  what  often  happens,  I  'm  afraid, 

However  disciplined  and  debonaire : — 
The  talent  and  good  humour  he  display'd. 

Besides  the  marked  distinction  of  his  air. 
Exposed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation. 
Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occasion. 

LXXXVl. 

But  what,  and  where,  with  whom,  and  when,  and  why, 

Is  not  to  be  put  hastily  together ; 
And  as  my  object  is  morality 

(Whatever  people  say)  I  dont  know  whether 
1 11  leave  a  single  reader  s  eyelid  dry. 

But  harrow  up  his  feelings  till  they  wither. 
And  hew  out  a  huge  monument  of  pathos. 
As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos.^ 

VOL.  III.  g 
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LXXXVII. 

Here  the  twelfth  canto  of  our  introduction 
Ends.  When  the  body  of  the  book  s  begun, 

You  11  find  it  of  a  different  construction 

From  what  some  people  say  \  will  be  when  done : 

The  plan  at  present 's  simply  in  concoction. 
I  can't  oblige  you,  reader,  to  read  on  ; 

That 's  your  affair,  not  mine:  a  real  spirit 

Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to  bear  it. 

Lxxxviir. 

And  if  my  thunderbolt  not  always  rattles. 
Remember,  reader!  you  have  had  before 

The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  best  of  battles 
That  e'er  were  brew'd  from  elements  or  gore, 

Besides  the  most  sublime  of — Heaven  knows  what  else : 
An  usurer  could  scarce  expect  much  more — 

But  my  best  canto,  save  one  on  astronomy, 

Will  turn  upon  « political  economy."  — — 

LXXXIX. 

That  is  your  present  theme  for  popularity : 

Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  scarce  a  stake, 

It  grows  an  act  of  patriotic  charity. 

To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  break. 

My  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity. 
Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 

Meantime  read  all  the  national  debt-sinkers, 

And  tell  me  what  you  think  of  your  great  thinkers. 

END    OF    CANTO    XTI. 
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Note  I,  page  107,  stanza  xix. 

Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie. 
See  Mitford's  Greece.  «  GrcTcia  Verax.»  His  {jreat  pleasure  con- 
sists in  praising  tyrants,  abusing  Plutarch,  spelling  oddly,  and  writing 
quaintly;  and  what  is  strange  after  all,  his  is  the  best  modern  history 
of  Greece  in  any  language,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modern 
historians  whatsoever.  Having  named  his  sins,  it  is  but  fair  to  state 
his  virtues — learning,  labour,  research,  wrath,  and  partiality.  I  call 
the  latter  virtues  in  a  writer,  because  they  make  him  write  in  earnest. 

Note  2,  page  ii3,  stanza  xxxvii. 

A  hazy  ■widower  turn'd  of  fort^'  's  siire  etc. 
This  line  may  puzzle  the  commentators  more  than   the  present 
generation. 

Note  3,  page  laS,  stanza  lxxiii. 

Like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  to  snows  etc. 
The  Russians,  as  is  well  known,  run  out  from  their  hot  baths  to 
plunge  into  the  Neva;  a  pleasant  practical  antithesis,  which  it  seems 
does  them  no  harm. 

Note  4)  page  128,  stanza  lxxxu. 

those  northern  lights 


Which  flash'd  as  far  as  where  the  musk-hull  browses:  etc. 
For  a  description  and  print  of  this  inhabitant  of  the  Polar  region 

9. 
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and  native  country  of  the  aurorae  boreales,  see  Parry's  Voyage  in  search 
of  a  North-west  Passage. 


Note  5,  page  129,  stanza  lxxxvi. 

As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos. 

A  sculptor  projected  to  hew  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of  Alex- 
ander, with  a  city  in  one  hand,  and,  I  believe,  a  river  in  his  pocket, 
with  various  other  similar  devices.  But  Alexander  's  gone,  and  Athos 
remains,  I  trust,  ere  long,  to  look  over  a  nation  of  freemen. 
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CANTO  XIII. 


I  NOW  mean  to  be  serious; — it  is  time, 

Since  laughter  now-a-days  is  deem'd  too  serious, 
A  jest  at  vice  by  virtue  s  called  a  crime, 

And  critically  held  as  deleterious : 
Besides,  the  sad's  a  source  of  the  sublime. 

Although  when  long  a  little  apt  to  weary  us ; 
And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  high  and  solemn, 
As  an  old  temple  dwindled  to  a  column. 

li. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville 

('T  is  an  old  Norman  name,  and  to  be  found 
In  pedigrees  by  those  who  wander  still 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gothic  ground) 
Was  high-born,  wealthy  by  her  father  s  will, 

And  beauteous,  even  where  beauties  most  abound, 
In  Britain — which  of  course  true  patriots  find 
The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 
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III. 

I  '11  not  gainsay  them;  it  is  not  my  cue; 

I  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  doubt  the  best. 
An  eye's  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue, 

Is  no  great  matter,  so  't  is  in  request, 
'T  is  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a  hue — 

The  kindest  may  be  taken  as  a  test. 
The  fair  sex  should  be  always  fair;  and  no  man, 
Till  thirty,  should  peixeive  there  's  a  plain  woman. 

IV. 

And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 

Epoch,  that  awkward  corner  turn'd  for  days 

More  quiet,  when  our  moon  's  no  more  at  full, 
We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise ; 

Because  indifference  begins  to  lull 

Our  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom's  ways; 

Also  because  the  figure  and  the  face 

Hint,  that 't  is  time  to  give  the  younger  place. 


I  know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era, 
Ucluctant  as  all  placemen  to  resign 

Their  post;  but  theirs  is  merely  a  chimera. 
For  they  have  passed  life's  equinoctial  line: 

But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  Madeira 
To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline; 

And  county  meetings  and  the  parliament, 

And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  their  solace  sent. 
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VI. 


And  is  there  not  religion,  and  reform, 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what 's  called  the  «nation?» 
The  struggle  to  be  pilots  in  a  storm? 

The  landed  and  the  monied  speculation? 
The  joys  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm, 

Instead  of  love,  that  mere  hallucination? 
Now  hatred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure ; 
Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

VII. 

Rough  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  professed, 
Right  honestly,  « he  liked  an  honest  hater ! » ' — 

The  only  truth  that  yet  has  been  confest 
Within  these  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 

Perhaps  the  fine  old  fellow  spoke  in  jest: — 

For  my  part,  I  am  but  a  mere  spectator,  - 

And  gaze  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is, 

Much  in  the  mode  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles; 

VIII. 

But  neither  love  nor  hate  in  much  excess ; 

Though  t  was  not  once  so.     If  I  sneer  sometimes. 
It  is  because  I  cannot  well  do  less. 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  redress 

Men  s  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  punish  crimes, 
Had  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
Of  Quixote,  shown  how  all  such  efforts  fail. 
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IX. 


Of  all  tales  t  is  the  saddest — and  more  sad, 
Because  it  makes  us  smile :  his  hero  s  right, 

And  still  pursues  the  right; — to  curb  the  bad, 
His  only  object,  and  'gainst  odds  to  fight. 

His  guerdon :  t  is  his  virtue  makes  him  mad ! 
But  his  adventures  form  a  sorry  sight; — 

A  sorrier  still  is  the  great  moral  taught 

By  that  real  epic  unto  all  who  Ve  thought? 

X. 

Hedressiug  injury,  revenging  wrong, 

To  aid  the  damsel  and  destroy  the  caitiff; 

Opposing  singly  the  united  strong, 

f>om  foreign  yoke  to  free  the  helpless  native; 

Alas !  must  noblest  views,  hke  an  old  song, 
Be  for  mere  fancy's  sport  a  theme  creative? 

A  jest,  a  riddle,  fame  through  thin  and  thick  sought? 

And  Socrates  himself  but  wisdom's  Quixote? 

XI. 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away ; 

A  single  laugh  demolish'd  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country; — seldom  since  that  day 

Has  Spain  had  heroes.    While  romance  could  charm, 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array; 

And  therefore  have  his  volumes  done  such  harm, 
That  all  their  glory,  as  a  composition, 
Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land's  perdition. 
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XII. 

I  'm  «  at  my  old  lunes» — digression,  and  forget 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville; 
The  fair  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met, 

Although  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  ill ; 
But  destiny  and  passion  spread  the  net, 

(Fate  is  a  good  excuse  for  our  own  will) 
And  caught  them; — what  do  they  not  catch,  methinks? 
But  I  'm  not  OEdipus,  and  life 's  a  sphinx. 

XIII. 

I  tell  the  tale  as  it  is  told,  nor  dare 

To  venture  a  solution :  « davus  sum! » 
And  now  I  will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  the  gay  world's  hum, 
Was  the  queen-bee,  the  glass  of  all  that 's  fair; 

Whose  charms  made  all  men  speak,  and  women  dumb. 
The  last 's  a  miracle,  and  such  was  reckon  d, 
And  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  second. 

XIV. 

Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction's  desperation. 
And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well — ■ 

A  man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable. 

Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion. 

Proud  of  himself  and  her:  the  world  could  tell 

Nought  against  either,  and  both  seem'd  secure — 

She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur. 
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XV. 

It  chanced  some  diplomatical  relations, 

Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought 
Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 

Into  close  contact.     Though  reserved,  nor  caught 
By  specious  seeming,  Juan  s  youth,  and  patience, 

And  talent,  on  his  haughty  spirit  wrought, 
And  form'd  a  basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 
In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends. 

XVI. 

And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as 

Reserve  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  full  slow 

In  judging  men — when  once  his  judgment  was 
Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  foe, 

Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has, 

Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  imperious  flow, 

And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided. 

Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided. 

XVli. 

His  friendships  therefore,  and  no  less  aversions, 

Though  oft  well  founded,  which  confirmed  but  more 

His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persians 

And  Medes,  woidd  ne'er  revoke  what  went  before. 

His  feelings  had  not  those  strange  fits,  like  tertians, 
Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  deplore 

What  they  should  laugh  at — the  mere  ague  still 

Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 
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XVIII. 


« 'T  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success ; 

But  do  you  more,  Sempronius — don't  deserve  it.» 
And  take  my  word,  you  won't  have  any  less : 

Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it; 
Give  gently  way,  when  there  's  too  great  a  press ; 

And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  it, — 
For  like  a  racer  or  a  boxer  training, 
T  will  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 

XIX. 

Lord  Henry  also  lik'd  to  be  superior, 
As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  the  great; 

The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior, 

At  least  they  think  so,  to  exert  their  state 

Upon :  for  there  are  very  few  things  wearier 
Than  solitary  pride's  oppressive  weight, 

Which  mortals  generously  would  divide. 

By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 

XX. 

In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal. 
O'er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time's  sequel; 
And,  as  he  thought,  in  country  much  the  same — 

Because  bold  Britons  have  a  tongue  and  free  quill, 
At  which  all  modern  nations  vainly  aim; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a  great  debater. 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  house  up  later. 
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XXI. 


These  were  advantages :  and  then  he  thought — 
It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister — 

That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had  caught 
Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a  minister: 

He  lik'd  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been  taught, 
And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been  a  stir; 

And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man, 

Always  a  patriot,  and  sometimes  a  placeman. 

XXII. 

He  liked  the  gentle  Spaniard  for  his  gravity; 

He  almost  honour'd  liim  for  his  docility. 
Because,  though  young,  he  acquiesced  with  suavity, 

Or  contradicted  but  with  proud  humility. 
He  knew  the  world,  and  would  not  see  depravity 

In  faults  which  sometimes  show  the  soiFs  fertility, 
If  that  the  weeds  o'erlive  not  the  first  crop, — 
For  then  they  are  very  difficult  to  stop. 

XXIII. 

And  then  he  talk'd  with  him  about  Madrid, 
Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places; 

Where  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid. 

Or  did  what  they  should  not  with  foreign  graces. 

Of  coursers  also  spake  they:  Henry  rid 

Well,  like  most  Englishmen,  and  loved  the  races; 

And  Juan,  like  a  true-born  Andalusian, 

Could  back  a  horse,  as  despots  ride  a  Russian. 
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XXIV. 


And  thus  acquaintance  {]frew,  at  noble  routs, 

And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other — 
For  Juan  stood  well  both  with  ins  and  outs, 

As  in  freemasonry  a  higher  brother. 
Upon  his  talent  Henry  had  no  doubts, 

His  manner  show'd  him  sprung  from  a  high  mother; 
And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 
To  him  whose  breeding  marches  with  his  quality. 

XXV. 

At  Blank-Blank  Square ; — for  we  will  break  no  squares 
By  naming  streets:  since  men  are  so  censorious. 

And  apt  to  show  an  author  s  wheat  with  tares^ 
Reaping  allusions  private  and  inglorious, 

Where  none  were  dreamt  of,  unto  love's  affairs, 
Which  were,  or  are,  or  are  to  be  notorious, 

That  therefore  do  I  previously  declare. 

Lord  Henry's  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank  Square. 

XXVI. 

Also  there  bin^  another  pious  reason 

For  making  squares  and  streets  anonymous ; 

Which  is,  that  there  is  scarce  a  single  season 

Which  doth  not  shake  some  very  splendid  house 

With  some  slight  heart-quake  of  domestic  treason — 
A  topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  rouse : 

Such  I  might  stumble  over  unawares, 

Unless  I  knew  the  very  chastest  squares. 
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XXVII. 

'T  is  true,  I  might  have  chosen  Piccadilly, 
A  place  where  peccadillos  are  unknown; 

But  I  have  motives,  whether  wise  or  silly, 
For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone. 

Therefore  I  name  not  square,  street,  place,  until  I 
Find  one  where  nothing  naughty  can  be  shown, 

A  vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart : 

Such  are but  I  have  lost  the  London  chart. 

XXVIII. 

At  Henry's  mansion  then  in  Blank-Blank  Square, 
Was  Juan  a  recAercA^  welcome  guest, 

As  many  other  noble  scions  were; 

And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their  crest; 

Or  wealth,  which  is  a  passport  every  where ; 
Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  indeed  s  the  best 

Recommendation,  and  to  be  well  drest 

Will  very  often  supersede  the  rest. 

XXIX. 

And  since  « there  's  safety  in  a  multitude 
Of  counsellors, »  as  Solomon  has  said, 

Or  some  one  for  him,  in  some  sage,  grave  mood; — 
Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  displayed 

In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  wordy  feud. 
Where'er  collective  wisdom  can  parade, 

Which  is  the  only  cause  that  we  can  guess. 

Of  Britain's  present  wealth  and  happiness; — 
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But  as  « there  's  safety  grafted  in  the  number 
Of  counsellors"  for  men, — thus  for  the  sex 

A  large  acquaintance  lets  not  virtue  slumber; 

Or  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  perplex — 

Variety  itself  will  more  encumber. 

'Midst  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against  wrecks; 

And  thus  with  women :  howsoe'er  it  shocks  some  s 

Self-love,  there  s  safety  in  a  crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXI. 

But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 

For  such  a  shield,  which  leaves  but  little  merit 

To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education. 

Her  chief  resource  was  in  her  own  high  spirit, 

Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimation ; 
And  for  coquetry,  she  disdained  to  wear  it : 

Secure  of  admiration,  its  impression 

Was  faint,  as  of  an  every  day  possession. 

XXXII. 

To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade; 

To  some  she  show'd  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  but  is  flattery  conveyed 

In  such  a  sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A  trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  maid; — 

A  gentle,  genial  courtesy  of  mind. 
To  those  who  were,  or  pass'd  for  meritorious, 
Just  to  console  sad  glory  for  being  glorious; 
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XXXIII. 

Which  is  in  all  respects,  save  now  and  then, 
A  dull  and  desolate  appendage.     Gaze 

Upon  the  shades  of  those  distinguished  men, 
Who  were  or  are  the  puppet-shows  of  praise, 

The  praise  of  persecution.     Gaze  again 

On  the  most  favour  d ;  and  amidst  the  blaze 

Of  sunset  halos  o'er  the  laurel-brow'd, 

What  can  ye  recognise? — A  gilded  cloud. 

XXXIV. 

There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 

That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address, 

Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Of  any  thing  which  nature  would  express : 

Just  as  a  mandarin  finds  nothing  fine, — 
At  least  his  manner  suffers  not  to  guess 

That  any  thing  he  views  can  greatly  please. 

Perhaps  we  \e  borrowed  this  from  the  Ghinese- 

XXXV. 

Perhaps  from  Horace :  his  Nil  admirari 

Was  what  he  calFd  the  «  Art  of  Happiness ; » 

An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary, 
And  have  not  yet  attain  d  to  much  success. 

However,  \  is  expedient  to  be  wary : 

Indifference  certes  don  t  produce  distress ; 

And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 

Were  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 
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XXXVI. 

But  Adeline  was  not  indifferent:  for 

{Novj  for  a  common  place !)  beneath  the  snow, 

As  a  volcano  holds  the  lava  more 

Within — et  cetera.     Shall  I  go  on? — No ! 

I  hate  to  hunt  down  a  tired  metaphor, 
So  let  the  often  used  volcano  go. 

Poor  thing!  How  frequently,  by  me  and  others, 

[t  hath  been  stirred  up  till  its  smoke  quite  smothers? 

XXXVII. 

1 11  have  another  figure  in  a  trice : — 

What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  champagne  ? 

Frozen  into  a  very  vinous  ice, 

Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain. 

Yet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all  price, 
About  a  liquid  glassful  will  remain ; 

And  this  is  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 

Could  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape : 

XXXVIII. 

'T  is  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a  quintessence; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  presence. 

And  such  are  many  I  though  I  only  meant  her, 
From  whom  I  now  deduce  these  moral  lessons. 

On  which  the  muse  has  always  sought  to  enter : — 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price. 
When  once  you  Ve  broken  their  confounded  ice. 
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XXXIX. 


IJut  after  all  they  are  a  north-west  passage 

Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  soul ; 
And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  message 

Have  not  exactly  ascertained  the  Pole, 
(Though  Parry's  efforts  look  a  lucky  presage) 

Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a  shoal ; 
For  if  the  Pole  s  not  open,  but  all  frost, 
(A  chance  still)  t  is  a  voyage  or  vessel  lost. 

XL. 

And  young  beginners  may  as  well  commence 
With  quiet  cruising  o'er  the  ocean — woman ; 

While  those  who  re  not  beginners,  should  have  sense 
Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  time  shall  summon 

With  his  grey  signal  flag :  and  the  past  tense, 
The  drearj  fuimus  of  all  things  human. 

Must  be  declined,  while  life's  thin  thread  s  spun  out 

Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gout. 

XLI. 

But  Heaven  must  be  diverted :  its  diversion 
Is  sometimes  truculent — but  never  mind : 

The  world  upon  the  whole  is  worth  the  assertion 
(If  but  for  comfort)  that  all  things  are  kind : 

And  that  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Persian, 
Of  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 

As  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 

Has  ever  puzzled  fiiith  withal,  or  yoked  her  in. 
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XLir. 


The  English  winter — ending  in  July, 

To  recommence  in  August — now  was  done. 

'T  is  the  postilion's  paradise:  wheels  fly; 

On  roads,  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  is  a  run. 

But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy? 
Man's  pity  for  himself,  or  for  his  son, 

Always  premising  that  said  son  at  college 

Has  not  contracted  much  more  debt  than  knowledge. 

XLIII. 

The  London  winter  s  ended  in  July — 

Sometimes  a  little  later.     I  don't  err 
In  this  :  whatever  other  blunders  lie 

Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I  must  aver 
My  muse  a  glass  of  weatherology ; 

For  parliament  is  our  barometer : 
Let  radicals  its  other  acts  attack. 
Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanack. 

XLIV. 

When  its  quicksilver  s  down  at  zero, — lo ! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage ! 
Wheels  whirl  from  Carlton  palace  to  Solio, 

And  happiest  they  who  horses  can  engage; 
The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust ;  and  Rotten-row 

Sleeps  from  the  chivalry  of  this  bright  age; 
And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills  and  longer  faces, 
Sigh — as  the  postboys  fasten  on  the  traces. 

10. 
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XLV. 


They  and  their  bills,  «  Arcadians  both,»^  are  left 
To  the  Greek  Kalends  of  another  session. 

Alas !  to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft, 

What  hope  remains?     Of  hope  the  full  possession, 

Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a  gift. 

At  a  long  date — till  they  cap  get  a  fresh  one,— - 

liawk'd  about  at  a  discount,  small  or  large ; — 

Also  the  solace  of  an  overcharge. 

XLVI. 

But  these  are  trifles.     Downward  flies  my  lord. 
Nodding  beside  my  lady  in  his  carriage. 

Away !  away!  « fresh  horses ! »  are  the  word, 

And  changed  as  quickly  as  hearts  alter  marriage  j 

The  obsequious  landlord  hath  the  change  restored ; 
The  postboys  have  no  reason  to  disparage 

Their  fee;  but  ere  the  water'd  wheels  may  hiss  hence. 

The  ostler  pleads  for  a  reminiscence. 

XLVII. 

'T  is  granted;  and  the  valet  mounts  the  dickey — 
That  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen; 

Also  my  lady's  gentlewoman,  tricky, 

Trick'd  out,  but  modest  more  than  poet's  pen 

Can  paint,  Cosi  Viaggino  i  Ricchi! 

(Excuse  a  foreign  slipslop  now  and  then. 

If  but  to  show  I  vo  travelld;  and  what  s  travel. 

Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil  ?) 
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XLVIII. 


The  London  winter  and  the  country  summer 
Were  well  nigh  over.     'T  is  perhaps  a  pity, 

When  nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  hecome  her, 
To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty  city, 

And  wait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber, 
Listening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty, 

Ere  patriots  their  true  country  can  remember; — 

But  there  s  no  shooting  (save  grouse)  till  September. 

XLIX. 

I  Ve  done  with  my  tirade.     The  world  was  gone ; 

The  twice  two  thousand,  for  whom  earth  was  made. 
Were  vanish'd  to  be  what  they  call  alone, — 

That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade, 
As  many  guests  or  more ;  before  whom  groan 

As  many  covers,  duly,  daily  laid. 
Let  none  accuse  old  England's  hospitality — 
Its  quantity  is  but  condensed  to  quality. 


Lord  Henry  and  the  Lady  Adeline 

Departed,  like  the  rest  of  their  compeers, 
The  peerage,  to  a  mansion  very  fine; 

The  Gothic  Babel  of  a  thousand  years. 
None  than  themselves  could  boast  a  longer  line, 

Where  time  through  heroes  and  through  beauties  steers ; 
i.\nd  oak  as  olden  as  their  pedigree 
Told  of  their  sires,  a  tomb  in  every  tree. 
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LI. 


A  paragraph  in  every  paper  told 

Of  their  departure:  such  is  modern  fame: 

'T  is  pity  that  it  takes  no  further  hold 

Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  the  same ; 

When  ere  the  ink  be  dry  the  sound  grows  cold. 
The  Morning  Post  was  foremost  to  proclaim — 

« Departure,  for  his  country  seat,  to-day. 

Lord  H.  Araundeville  and  Lady  A. 

LIL 

«We  understand  the  splendid  host  intends 

To  entertain,  this  autumn,  a  select 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friends ; 

'Midst  whom  we  Ve  heard,  from  sources  quite  correct, 
The  Duke  of  D —  the  shooting  season  spends. 

With  many  more  by  rank  and  fashion  deck'd; 
Also  a  foreigner  of  high  condition. 
The  Envoy  of  the  secret  Russian  Mission." 

Lin. 

And  thus  we  see — who  doubts  the  Morning  Post? 

(Whose  articles  are  like  the  «  Thirty  Nine,» 
Which  those  most  swear  to  who  believe  them  most) — 

Our  gay  Russ-Spaniard  was  ordain'd  to  shine, 
Deck'd  by  the  rays,  reflected  from  his  host. 

With  those  who.  Pope  says,  «  greatly  daring  dine." 
'T  is  odd,  but  true, — last  war,  the  news  abounded 
More  with  these  dinners  than  the  kill'd  or  wounded; — 
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As  thus:  « On  Thursday  there  was  a  grand  dinner; 

Present,  Lords  A.  B.  C.» — Earls,  dukes,  by  name 
Announced  with  no  less  pomp  than  victory's  winner . 

Then  underneath,  and  in  the  very  same 
Column :  « Date,  Falmouth.     There  has  lately  been  here 

The  Slap-Dash  regiment,  so  well  known  to  fame ; 
Whose  loss  in  the  late  action  we  regret : 
The  vacancies  are  filFd  up — see  Gazette. » 

LV. 

To  Norman  Abbey  whirl'd  the  noble  pair, — 

An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion,  of  a  rich  and  rare 

Mixed  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 
Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 

Withal :  it  lies  perhaps  a  little  low, 
Because  the  monks  preferred  a  hill  behind. 
To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind. 

LVI. 

It  stood  embosom'd  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown  d  by  high  woodlands  where  the  druid  oak 

Stood  like  Caractacus  in  act  to  rally 

His  host,  with  broad  arms  gainst  the  thunder-stroke ; 

And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 
The  dappled  foresters — as  day  awoke, 

The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd. 

To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmured  like  a  bird. 
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LVII. 


Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake, 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  soften  d  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 

Around :  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed : 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 

With  their  green  faces  fix'd  upon  the  flood. 

LVIII. 

Its  outlet  dash'd  into  a  deep  cascade. 

Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding. 

Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  infant  made 
Quiet — sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 

Into  a  rivulet;  and  thus  allay'd, 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 

Its  windings  through  the  woods ;  now  clear,  now  blue. 

According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

LIX. 

A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  church  was  Rome's)  stood  half  apart 
In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screen  d  many  an  aisle. 

These  last  had  disappeared — a  loss  to  art : 
The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o'er  the  soil. 

And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart, 
Which  mourn'd  the  power  of  time's  or  tempest's  march. 
In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch. 
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"Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle, 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone ; 
But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  fell. 

But  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  from  his  throne. 
When  each  house  was  a  fortalice — as  tell 

The  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone, — 
The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 
For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign. 

LXI. 

But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd, 
The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-born  child, 

With  her  son  in  her  blessed  arms,  look'd  round. 

Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  beside  was  spoiFd  ; 

She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground. 
This  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wild. 

But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 

Of  any  worship,  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

LXIL 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre. 
Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colourings. 

Through' which  the  deepened  glories  oij^e  could  enter, 
Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings. 

Now  y.awns  all  dfi^olate  :  now  loud,  now  fainter, 
The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  sings 

The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  quire 

Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench VI  like  fire. 
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LXIII. 

But  in  the  noontide  ot  the  moon,  and  when 
The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven, 

There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,which  then 
Is  musical — a  dying  accent  driven 

Through  the  huge  arch  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 
Some  deem  it  hut  the  distant  echo  given 

Back  to  the  night-wind  by  the  waterfall, 

And  harmonized  by  the  old  choral  wall : 

LXIV. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape,  or  form 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 

(Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon  s  statue,  warm 
In  Egypt's  rays,  to  harp  at  a  fix'd  hour) 

To  this  gray  ruin,  with  a  voice  to  charm. 

Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o'er  tree  or  tower  : 

The  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve ;  but  such 

The  fact : — 1'  ve  heard  it, — once  perhaps  too  much. 

LXV. 

Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd, 

Symmetrical,  but  decked  with  carvings  quaint — 

Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade, 
And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint : 

The  spring  gush'd  through  grim  mouths,  of  granite  made, 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 

Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles, 

Like  man  s  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 
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The  mansion's  self  was  vast  and  venerable, 
With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 

Elsewhere  preserved:  the  cloisters  still  were  stable. 
The  cells  too  and  refectory,  I  ween  : 

An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able. 
Still  unimpaired,  to  decorate  the  scene ; 

The  rest  had  been  reformed,  replaced,  or  sunk, 

And  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 

LXVII. 

Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  join'd 
By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts, 

Might  shock  a  connoisseur;  but  when  combined, 
Form'd  a  whole  which,  irregular  in  parts, 

Yet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind, 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearts. 

We  gaze  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature. 

Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

LXVIII. 

Steel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 
To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  garter'd  earls. 

Glanced  from  the  walls  in  goodly  preservation , 
And  Lady  Marys  blooming  into  girls. 

With  fair  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their  station  : 
And  countesses  mature  in  robes  and  pearls  : 

Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 

Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  freely. 
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Judges  in  very  formidable  ermine 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much  invite 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  determine 

His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right : 
Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a  single  sermon ; 

Attornies-general,  awful  to  the  sight, 
As  hinting  more  (unless  our  judgments  warp  us) 
Of  the  «  Star  Chamber"  than  of  «  Habeas  corpus." 

LXX. 

Generals,  some  all  in  armour,  of  the  old 
And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta'en  the  lead ; 

Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  fold, 
Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed  : 

Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold: 

Nimrods,  whose  canvass  scarce  contained  the  steed; 

And  here  and  there  some  stern  high  patriot  stood, 

Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

LXXI. 

But  ever  and  anon,  to  soothe  your  vision, 
Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories, 

.There  rose  a  Carlo  Dolce  or  a  Titian, 

Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatore's  :  ' 

Here  danced  Albano's  boys,  and  here  the  sea  shone 
In  Vernet's  ocean  lights;  and  there  the  stories 

Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnoletto  tainted 

ylis  brush  widi  all  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted. 
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LXXIl. 


Here  sweetly  spread  a  landscape  of  Loraine ; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkness  equal  light, 
Or  gloomy  Caravaggio's  gloomier  stain 

Bronzed  o'er  some  lean  and  stoic  anchorite : — 
But  lo !  a  Teniers  woos,  and  not  in  vain, 

Your  eyes  to  revel  in  a  livelier  sight : 
His  bell-mouthed  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Danish 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst — What  ho!  a  flask  of  Rhenish. 

LXXIII. 

Oh,  reader!  if  that  thou  canst  read, — and  knoAv, 
'T  is  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read, 

To  constitute  a  reader ;  there  must  go 

Virtues  of  which  both  you  and  I  have  need. 

Firstly,  begin  with  the  beginning — (though 
That  clause  is  hard;)  and  secondly,  proceed; 

Thirdly,  commence  not  vsdth  the  end — or,  sinning 

In  this  sort,  end  at  least  with  the  beginning. 

LXXIV. 

But,  reader,  thou  hast  patient  been  of  late. 
While  I,  without  remorse  of  rhyme,  or  fear. 

Have  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a  rate, 
Dan  Phoebus  takes  me  for  an  auctioneer. 

That  poets  were  so  from  their  earliest  date, 
By  Homer's  "catalogue  of  ships.,  is  clear; 

But  a  mere  modern  must  be  moderate — 

I  spare  you  then  the  furniture  and  plate. 
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The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  came 
The  promised  party,  to  enjoy  its  sweets. 

The  corn  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game ; 

The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beats 

In  russet  jacket: — lynx-like  is  his  aim. 

Full  grows  his  bag,  and  wonderful  his  feats. 

Ah  nut-brown  partridges !     Ah  brilliant  pheasants ! 

And  ah,  ye  poachers! — 'T  is  no  sport  for  peasants. 

LXXVL 

An  English  autumn,  though  it  hath  no  vines, 
Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 

The  paths,  o'er  which  the  far  festoon  entwines 
The  red  grape  in  the  sunny  lands  of  song. 

Hath  yet  a  purchased  choice  of  choicest  wines ; 
The  Claret  light,  and  the  Madeira  strong. 

If  Britain  mourn  her  bleakness,  we  can  tell  her, 

The  Very  best  of  vineyards  is  the  cellar. 

LXXVJI. 

Then,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 

Which  makiss  the  southern  autumn's  day  appear 

As  if 't  would  to  a  second  spring  resign 

The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  drear, — 

Of  in-door  comforts  still  she  hath  a  mine, — 
The  sea-coal  fires,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 

Without  doors  too  she  may  complete  in  mellow, 

As  what  is  lost  in  green  is  gain  d  in  yellow. 
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And  for  the  effeminate  villeggiatwa — 

Rife  with  more  horns  than  hounds — she  hath  the  chase, 
So  animated  that  it  miyht  allure  a 

Saint  from  his  beads  to  join  the  jocund  race ; 
Even  Nimrod's  self  mijjht  leave  the  plains  of  Dura,-' 

And  wear  the  Melton  jacket  for  a  space: — 
If  she  hath  no  wild  boars ,  she  hath  a  tame 
Preserve  of  bores  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 

LXXIX. 

The  noble  guests,  assembled  at  the  abbey, 

Consisted  of — we  give  the  sex  the  pas — 
The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke;  the  Countess  Crabby; 

The  Ladies  Scilly,  Busey : — Miss  Eclat, 
Miss  Bombazeen,  Miss  Mackstay ,  Miss  CVTabby, 

And  Mrs  Rabbi,  the  rich  bankers  squaw; 
Also  the  honourable  Mrs  Sleep, 
Who  looked  a  white  lamb,  yet  was  a  black  sheep : 

LXXX. 

With  other  Countesses  of  Blank — but  rank; 

At  once  the  lie  and  the  elite  of  crowds ; 
Who  pass  like  water  filter  d  in  a  tank, 

All  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds; 
Or  paper  turn  d  to  money  by  the  bank : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  /?a55e  and  the  past;  for  good  society 
Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety. 
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That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point;  which  point 
Forms  the  most  difficuk  in  punctuation. 

Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 
On  which  it  hinges  in  a  higher  station ; 

And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  « Aroint 

Thee,  Witch ! »  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason ; 

Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Pulci) 

Omne  tufit  punctum,  quae  miscuit  utile  dulci. 

LXXXII. 

I  can't  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right, 
Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery. 

I  've  seen  a  virtuous  woman  put  down  quite 
By  the  mere  combination  of  a  coterie; 

Also  a  so-so  matron  boldly  fight 

Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottery, 

And  shine  the  very  Siria  of  the  spheres. 

Escaping  with  a  few  slight,  scarless  sneers. 

LXXXIII. 

I  have  seen  more  than  I  11  say . — but  we  will  see 

How  our  villeggiatura  will  get  on. 
The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste — the  Bramins  of  the  ton. 
I  have  named  a  few,  not  foremost  in  degree. 

But  ta'en  at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 
By  way  of  sprinkling,  scatter  d  amongst  these 
There  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 
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LXXXIV. 


There  was  Parolles  too,  the  le^jal  bully, 

Who  hmits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 
And  senate:  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly, 

He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 
There  was  the  young  bard  Rackrhyme,  who  had  newly 

Come  out  and  glimmer  d  as  a  six-weeks'  star. 
There  was  Lord  Pyrrho  too,  the  great  freethinker; 
And  Sir  John  Pottledeep,  the  mighty  drinker. 

LXXXV. 

There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a — duke, 
«  Aye,  every  inch  a »  duke ,  there  were  twelve  peers 

Like  Charlemagne's — and  all  sue!!  peers  in  look 
And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ears 

For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 

There  were  the  six  Miss  Rawbolds — pretty  dears ! 

All  song  and  sentiment;  whose  hearts  were  set 

Less  on  a  convent  than  a  coronet. 

LXXXVI. 

There  were  four  Honourable  Misters,  whose 

Honour  was  more  before  their  names  than  after; 

There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse, 

Whom  France  and  fortune  lately  deign'd  to  waft  here^ 

Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse ; 
But  the  clubs  found  it  rather  serious  laughter. 

Because — such  was  his  magic  power  to  please — 

The  dice  seem d  channel  too  with  his  repartees. 
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LXXXVII. 

There  was  Dick  Dubious  the  metaphysician, 

Who  loved  philosophy  and  a  good  dinner; 
Angle,  the  soi-disant  mathematician; 

Sir  Henry  Silvercup,  the  great  race-winner. 
There  was  the  Reverend  Rodomont  Precisian. 

Who  did  not  hate  so  much  the  sin  as  sinner; 
And  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet, 
Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet. 

LXXXVIII. 

There  was  Jack  Jargon  the  gigantic  guardsman; 

And  General  Fireface,  famous  in  the  field, 
A  great  tactician,  and  no  less  a  swordsman. 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  h«3  kill'd, 
There  was  the  waggish  Welch  judge,  Jefferies  Hardsman, 

In  his  grave  office  so  completely  skilled, 
That  when  a  culprit  came  for  condemnation, 
He  had  his  judge's  joke  for  consolation. 

LXXXIX. 

Good  company  s  a  chess-board — there  are  kings. 

Queens,  bishops,  knights,  rooks,  pawns ;  the  world 's  a  game : 

Save  that  the  puppets  pull  at  their  own  strings; 
Methinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  same. 

My  muse,  the  butterfly  hath  but  her  wings, 

Not  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  without  aim, 

Alighting  rarely: — were  she  but  a  hornet, 

Perhaps  there  might  be  vices  which  would  mourn  it. 
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XC. 


I  had  forgotten — but  must  not  forget — 

An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session, 
Who  had  deUver  d  well  a  very  set 

Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  trangression 
Upon  debate  :  the  papers  echoed  yet 

With  this  d^but,  which  made  a  strong  impression. 
And  rank'd  with  what  is  every  day  display' d — 
« The  best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made. » 

XCI. 

Proud  of  his  «Hear  hims ! "  proud  too  of  his  vote 

And  lost  virginity  of  oratory, 
Proud  of  his  learning  (just  enough  to  quote) 

He  reveird  in  his  Ciceronian  glory . 
With  memory  excellent  to  get  by  rote, 

With  wit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  tell  a  story, 
Graced  with  some  merit  and  with  more  effrontery, 
"His  country's  pride,"  he  came  down  to  the  country. 

XCII. 

There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation. 

Longbow  from  Ireland,  Strongbow  from  the  Tweed, 

Both  lawyers  and  both  men  of  education ; 

But  Strongbow's  wit  was  of  more  polish'd  breed  : 

Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination, 
As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed, 

But  sometimes  stumbling  over  a  potato, — 

While  Strongbow's  best  things  might  have  come  from  Gate. 

11. 
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Strongbow  was  like  a  new-tuned  harpsichord; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  yEolian  harp, 
With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  claim  accord, 

And  make  a  music,  whetlier  flat  or  sharp. 
Of  Strongbow's  talk  you  would  not  change  a  word : 

At  Longbow's  phrases  you  might  sometimes  carp; 
Both  wits — one  born  so,  and  the  other  bred, 
This  by  his  heart — his  rival  by  his  head. 

XCIV. 

If  all  these  seem  an  heterogeneous  mass 

To  be  assembled  at  a  country  seat. 
Yet  think,  a  specimen  of  every  class 

Is  better  than  a  hum  drum  tete-a-t^te. 
The  days  of  comedy  are  gone,  alas ! 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  Moliere's  bete. 
Society  is  smooth'd  to  that  excess, 
That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress. 

xcv. 

Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  the  back-ground — 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull; 
Professions  too  are  no  more  to  be  found 

Professional ;  and  there  is  nought  to  cull 
Of  folly's  fruit:  for  though  your  fools  abound, 

They  're  barien  and  not  worth  the  pains  to  pull. 
Society  is  now  one  pohsii'd  horde, 
Form'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  bores  and  bored. 
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But  from  being  farmers,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleaning 
The  scanty  but  right-well  thresh'd  ears  of  truth; 

And,  gentle  reader,  when  you  gather  meaning, 
You  may  be  Boaz,  and  I — modest  Ruth. 

Further  I  d  quote,  but  scripture  intervening, 
Forbids.     A  great  impression  in  my  youth 

Was  made  by  Mrs  Adams,  where  she  cries 

«  That  scriptures  out  of  church  are  blasphemies.))'^ 

XCVII. 

But  what  we  can  we  glean  in  this  vile  age 

Of  chaff,  although  our  gleanings  be  not  grist. 

I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 
Kit-Cat,  the  famous  conversationist, 

Who,  in  his  common-place  book,  had  a  page 

Prepar  d  each  morn  for  evenings.      « List,  oh  list!- 

Alas,  poor  ghost !» — Wliat  unexpected  woes 

Await  those  who  have  studied  their  bons  mots! 

XGVIII. 

Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  conversation 
By  many  windings  to  their  clever  clinch; 

And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion, 
Nor  bate  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an  inch. 

But  take  an  ell — and  make  a  great  sensation. 
If  possible:  and  thirdly,  never  flinch 

When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  test, 

But  seize  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt 's  the  best. 
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Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  liosts ; 

The  party  we  have  touched  on  were  the  guests ! 
Their  tahle  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  ghosts 

To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substantial  feasts. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  ragouts  or  roasts, 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests, 
That  happiness  for  man — the  hungry  sinner! — 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner. 


Witness  the  lands  which  «  flow'd  with  milk  and  honey," 

Held  out  unto  the  liungry  Israelites  : 
To  this  we  Ve  added  since,  the  love  of  money, 

The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 
Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  sunny; 

We  tire  of  ujistresses  and  parasites; 
But  oh,  ambrosial  cash!      Ah !  who  would  lose  thee? 
When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  e'en  abuse  thee ! 

CI. 

The  gentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  shoot, 

Oi'  hunt:  the  young,  because  they  liked  the  sport — 
The  first  thing  boys  like,  after  play  and  fruit: 

The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  short; 
For  ennui  is  a  growth  of  English  root, 

Tbough  nameless  in  our  language : — we  retort 
The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 
That  awfUl  yawn  which  sl6ep  can  not  abate. 
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The  elderly  walked  dirough  the  library, 

And  tumbled  books,  or  criticised,  the  pictures, 

Or  saunter  d  through  the  gardens  piteously, 

And  made  upon  the  hot-house  several  strictures, 

Or  rode  a  nag  which  trotted  not  too  high. 

Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectures, 

Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  would  fix. 

Longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of  six. 

cm. 

But  none  were  gene:  the  great  hour  of  union 
Was  rung  by  dinner  s  knell;  till  then  all  were 

Masters  of  their  own  time — or  in  communion, 
Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear 

Tlie  hours,  which  how  to  pass  is  but  to  few  known. 
Each  rose  up  at  his  own,  and  had  to  spare 

What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his  fast 

When,  where,  and  how  he  chose  for  that  repast. 

CIV. 

The  ladies — some  rouged,  some  a  little  pale- 
Met  the  morn  as  they  might.      If  fine,  they  rode, 

Or  walk'd;  if  foul,  they  read,  or  told  a  tale. 

Sung,  or  rehearsed  the  last  dance  from  abroad , 

Discussed  the  fashion  which  might  next  prevail. 
And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code. 

Or  cramm'd  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter, 

To  make  each  correspondent  a  new  debtor. 
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For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends. 

The  eardi  has  nodiing  like  a  she-epistle, 
And  hardly  heaven — because  it  never  ends. 

I  love  the  mystery  of  a  female  missal. 
Which,  like  a  creed,  ne  er  says  all  it  intends, 

But  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses'  whistle, 
When  he  allured  poor  Dolon: — you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter. 

CVT. 

Then  there  were  billiards,  cards  too,  but  no  dice; — 
Save  in  the  clubs  no  man  of  honoiu^  P^^ys  '■> — 

Boats  when  \  was  water,  skaiting  when  \  was  ice, 
And  the  hard  frost  destroyed  the  scenting  days : 

And  angling  too,  that  solitary  vice. 

Whatever  Isaac  Walton  sings  or  says: 

The  quaint,  old,  ciuel  coxcomb,  in  liis  gullet 

Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it.7 

CVSI. 

^Vitli  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine; 

The  conversazione ;  the  duet. 
Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine, 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet.) 
The  four  Miss  Rawbolds  in  a  glee  would  shine; 

Hut  tlie  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  harp — -because  to  music's  charms 
They  added  graceful  necks,  white  hands  and  arms. 
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Sometimes  a  dance  (though  rarely  on  field-days, 
For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 

Display'd  some  sylph-like  figures  in  its  maze, 

Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required; 

Flirtation — but  decorous;  the  mere  praise 

Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired. 

The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o'er  again, 

And  then  retreated  soberly — at  ten. 

CIX. 

The  politicians,  in  a  nook  apart, 

Discussed  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spheres; 
The  wits  watch'd  every  loop-hole  for  their  art, 

To  introduce  a  bon  mot,  head  and  ears ; 
Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart, 

A  moment's  good  thing  may  have  cost  them  years 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce  it, 
And  then,  even  then,  some  bore  may  make  them  lose  it. 

ex. 

But  all  was  gentle  and  aristocratic 

In  this  our  party ;  polish'd,  smooth,  and  cold. 

As  Phidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic. 

There  now  are  no  Squire  Westerns  as  of  old ; 

And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic. 
But  fair  as  then,  or  fairer  to  behold. 

We  Ve  no  accomplish'd  blackguards,  like  Tom  Jones, 

JJut  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 
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They  separated  at  an  early  hour ; 

That  is,  ere  midnight — which  is  London's  noon  : 
But  in  the  country  ladies  seek  their  bower 

A  little  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 
Peace  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower — 

May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  colours  soon ! 
Good  hours  of  fair  cheeks  are  the  fairest  tinters, 
And  lower  the  price  of  rouge — at  least  some  winters. 


END   OF   CANTO  XIII. 
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Note  I,  page  i35,  stanza  vii. 

Right  honestly  «  be  liked  an  honest  hater!"  etc. 
u  Sir,  I  like  a  good  hater." — See  the  Life  of  Dr  Johnson,  etc. 

Note  2,  pap,e  i4i,  stanza  xxvi. 

Also  there  bin  another  pions  reason  etc. 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin, 
My  lady  sweet  arise. — Shakspe>re. 

Note  3,  page  i48,  stanza  xlv. 

They  and  their  bills,  «  .Arcadians  both,.,  etc. 
u  Arcades  ambo.» 

Note  4,  page  1 56,  stanza  lxxi. 

Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatore's :  etc. 
Salvator  Rosa. 

Note  5,  page  1.07,  stanza  lxxii. 

His  bell-mouthed  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Danish  eti-. 
If  I    err  not,  «  Your  Dane-   is  one  of  Iaf>o's  Catalogue  of  Nations 
■  exquisite  in  their  drinking... 

Note  5,*  page  iSg,  stanza  lxxviii. 

Even  Nimrod's  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dura,  etc. 
In  Assyria. 
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Note  6,  page  i65,  stanza  xcvi. 

i<  That  scriptures  out  of  church  are  blasphemies. " 
«  Mrs  Adams  answered  Mr  Adams,  that  it  was  blasphemous  to  talk 
of   scripture  out   of   church. »      This    dogma    was  broached    to  her 
husband — the  best  christian  in  any  book.      See  Joseph  Andrews,  in 
the  latter  chapters. 

Note  7,  page  168,  stanza  cvi. 

Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it. 

It  would  have  taught  him  humanity  at  least.  This  sentimental 
savage,  whom  it  is  a  mode  to  quote,  amongst  the  novelists,  to  show 
their  sympathy  for  innocent  sports  and  old  songs,  teaches  how  to 
sew  up  frogs,  and  break  their  legs  by  way  of  experiment,  in  addition 
to  the  art  of  angling,  the  cruellest,  the  coldest,  and  the  stupidest  of 
pretended  sports.  They  may  talk  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but 
the  angler  merely  thinks  of  his  dish  offish  ;  he  has  no  leisure  to  take 
his  eyes  from  off  the  streams,  and  a  single  bite  is  worth  to  him  more  than 
all  the  scenery  around.  Besides,  some  fish  bite  best  on  a  rainy  day. 
The  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny  fishery  have  somewhat  of  noble 
and  perilous  in  them;  even  net-fishing,  trawling,  etc.  are  more  humane 
and  useful — but  angling !      No  angler  can  be  a  good  man. 

«  One  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew; — as  humane,  delicate-minded, 
generous,  and  excellent  a  creature  as  any  in  the  world,  was  an  angler  : 
true,  he  angled  with  painted  flies,  and  would  have  been  incapable  of 
the  extravagances  of  1.  Walton.)) 

The  above  addition  was  made  by  a  friend  in  reading  over  the  MS. — 
"Audi  alteram  partem)) — I  leave  it  to  counterbalance  my  own  obser- 
vation. 
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If  from  great  nature's  or  our  own  abyss 

Of  thought,  we  could  but  snatch  a  certainty^ 

Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they  miss — 
But  then  \  would  spoil  much  good  philosophy. 

One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 
Much  as  old  Saturn  ate  his  progeny ; 

For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stones 

In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  bones. 

n. 

But  system  doth  reverse  the  Titan's  breakfast, 
And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 

Is  difficult.     Pray  tell  me,  can  you  make  fast. 
After  due  search,  your  faith  to  any  question? 

Look  back  o'er  ages,  ere  vmto  the  stake  fast 

You  bind  yourself,  and  call  some  mode  the  best  one. 

Nothing  more  true  than  not  to  trust  your  senses; 

And  yet  what  are  your  other  evidences? 
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III. 


For  me,  I  know  nought;  nothing  I  deny, 

Admit,  reject,  contemn;  and  what  know  jou, 

Except  perhaps  that  you  were  born  to  die? 
And  both  may  after  all  turn  out  untrue. 

An  age  may  come,  font  of  eternity, 

When  nothing  shall  be  either  old  or  new. 

Death,  so  calfd,  is  a  thing  which  makes  men  weep, 

And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  pass'd  in  sleep. 

IV. 

A  sleep  without  dreams,  after  a  i  ongh  day 
Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most;  and  yet 

How  clay  shrinks  back  from  more  quiescent  clay  I 
The  very  suicide  that  pays  his  debt 

At  once  widiout  instalments  (an  old  way 
Of  paying  debts,  which  creditors  regret), 

Lets  out  impatiently  his  rushing  breath, 

Less  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of  death. 

V. 

'T  is  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  every  where; 

And  there  s  a  courage  which  grows  out  of  fear, 
Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dare 

The  worst  to  know  it: — ^when  the  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 

You  look  down  o'er  the  precipice,  and  drear 
The  gulf  of  rock  yawns, — you  can't  gaze  a  minute 
Without  an  awful  wish  to  plunge  within  it. 
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VI. 


T  is  true,  you  don  t — but,  pale  and  struck  with  terror, 
Retire:  but  look  into  your  past  impression! 

And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the  mirror 
Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  all  their  self  confession, 

The  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error, 
To  the  unknown;  a  secret  prepossession. 

To  plunge  with  all  your  fears — but  where?  You  know  not, 

And  that 's  the  reason  why  you  do — or  do  not. 

VII. 

But  what's  this  to  the  purpose?  you  will  say. 

Gent,  reader,  nothing;  a  mere  speculation. 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — t  is  my  way. 

Sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  occasion 
I  write  what  s  uppermost,  without  delay; 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration, 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis, 
To  build  up  common  things  with  common  places. 

VIII. 

You  know,  or  don't  know,  that  great  Bacon  saith, 

«  Fling  up  a  straw,  t  will  show  the  way  the  wind  blows ; » 

And  such  a  straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath, 
Is  poesy,  according  as  the  mind  glows; 

A  paper  kite  which  flies  t  wixt  life  and  death, 

A  shadow  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws : 

And  mine  's  a  bubble  not  blown  up  for  praise, 

But  just  to  play  with,  as  an  infant  plays. 
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IX. 


The  world  is  all  before  me — or  behind ; 

For  I  have  seen  a  portion  ol  that  same, 
And  quite  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind ; — 

Of  passions  too,  T  've  proved  enough  to  blame, 
To  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind. 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  with  fame : 
For  I  was  rather  famous  in  my  time, 
Until  I  fairly  knocked  it  up  with  rhyme. 


I  Ve  brought  this  world  about  my  ears,  and  eke 
The  other ;  that 's  to  say,  the  clergy — who 

Upon  my  head  have  bid  their  thunders  break 
In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a  few. 

And  yet  I  can't  help  scribbling  once  a  week. 
Tiring  old  readers,  nor  discovering  new. 

In  youth  I  wrote  because  my  mind  was  full, 

And  now  because  I  feel  it  growing  dull. 

XI. 

But «  why  then  publish?" — There  are  no  rewards 
Of  fame  or  profit,  when  the  world  grows  weary. 

I  ask  in  turn, — why  do  you  play  at  cards? 

Why  drink?  Why  read? — To  make  some  hour  less  dreary- 

It  occupies  me  to  turn  back  regards 

On  what  I  Ve  seen  or  ponder  d,  sad  or  cheery; 

And  what  I  write  I  cast  upon  the  stream. 

To  swim  or  sink — I  ve  had  at  least  my  dream. 
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XII. 


I  think  that  were  I  certain  of  success, 

I  hardly  could  compose  another  line : 
So  long  I  Ve  battled  either  more  or  less, 

That  no  defeat  can  drive  me  from  the  Nine, 
This  feeling  \  is  not  easy  to  express, 

And  yet 't  is  not  affected,  I  opine. 
In  play,  there  are  two  pleasures  for  your  choosing — 
The  one  is  winning,  and  the  other  losing. 

XIII. 

Besides,  my  muse  by  no  means  deals  in  fiction : 

She  gathers  a  repertory  of  facts, 
Of  course  with  some  reserve  and  shght  restriction, 

But  mostly  sings  of  human  things  and  acts — 
And  that  s  one  cause  she  meets  with  contradiction ; 

For  too  much  truth,  at  first  sight,  ne'er  attracts; 
And  were  her  object  only  what  s  call'd  glory, 
With  more  ease  too  she  d  tell  a  different  story. 

XIV. 

Love,  war,  a  tempest — surely  there  's  variety; 

Also  a  seasoning  slight  of  lucubration; 
A  bird's-eye  view  too  of  that  wild — society ; 

A  slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every  station. 
If  you  have  nought  else,  here  s  at  least  satiety 

Both  in  performance  and  in  preparation ; 
And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  portmanteaus, 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  cantos. 

VOL.  III.  12 
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XV. 


The  portion  of  this  world  which  I  at  present 
Have  taken  up  to  fill  the  following  sermon, 

Is  one  of  which  there  s  no  description  recent: 
The  reason  why,  is  easy  to  determine : 

Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pleasant, 
There  is  a  sameness  in  its  gems  and  ermine, 

A  dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  ages, 

Of  no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages. 

XVI. 

With  much  to  excite,  there  s  little  to  exalt; 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and  all  times; 
A  sort  of  varnish  over  everv  fault ; 

A  kind  of  common-place,  even  in  their  crimes; 
Factitious  passions,  wit  without  much  salt, 

A  want  of  that  true  nature  which  sublimes 
Whatever  it  shows  with  truth ;  a  smooth  monotony 
Of  character,  in  those  at  least  who  have  got  any. 

XVTI. 

Sometimes  indeed,  like  soldiers  off  parade, 

They  break  their  ranks  and  gladly  leave  the  drill;. 

But  then  the  roll-call  draws  them  back  afraid. 
And  they  must  be  or  seem  what  they  were :  still 

Doubtless  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade , 

13ut  when  of  the  first  sight  you  vc  had  your  Rll, 

It  palls — at  least  it  did  so  upon  me, 

This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennui. 


m 
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XVIII. 


When  we  have  made  our  love,  aacl  gamed  our  gaming, 
Drest,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  something  more; 

With  dandies  dined;  heard  senators  declaiming; 
Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score ; 

Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  tiuning; 
There  s  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 

Witness  those  ci-devant  jeunes  Iwtnme.s  who  stem 

The  stream,  nor  leave  the  world  which  leaveth  them. 

XIX. 

T  is  said — indeed  a  general  complaint- — 
That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 

The  monde,  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint. 

Some  say,  that  authors  only  snatch,  by  bribing 

The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quaint, 
To  furnish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing; 

And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  common — 

My  lady's  prattle,  filter  d  through  her  woman. 

XX, 

But  this  can  t  well  be  true,  just  now;  for  writers 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a  part  potential : 

I  Ve  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighters, 
Especially  when  young,  for  that 's  essential. 

Why  do  dieir  sketches  feil  diem  as  inditers 

Of  what  they  deem  themselves  most  consequential. 

The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe? 

'T  is  that,  in  fact,  there  s  little  to  describe. 

12. 
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XXI. 


«  Haud  ignara  loquor ;» these  are  Nugce,  «  quarum 
Pars  parva  fm,»  but  still  art  and  part. 

Now  I  could  much  more  easily  sketch  a  haram, 
A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart, 

Than  these  things ;  and  besides,  I  wish  to  spare  em, 
For  reasons  which  I  choose  to  keep  apart. 

«  Vetabo  Gereris  sacrum  qui  vulgaret»  — 

Which  means,  that  vulgar  people  must  not  share  it. 

XXII. 

And  therefore  what  I  throw  off  is  ideal — 

Lowered,  leaven  d,  like  a  history  of  freemasons ; 

Which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real, 
As  Captain  Parry's  voyage  may  do  to  Jason's. 

The  grand  arcanum  's  not  for  men  to  see  all ; 
My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons ; 

And  there  is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 

In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated . 

XXIII. 

Alas!  worlds  fall — and  woman,  since  she  fell'd 
The  world  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 

Than  true,  hath  been  a  creed  so  strictly  held) 
Has  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 

Poor  thing  of  usages !  Coerced,  compell'd. 

Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft  when  right, 

Condemned  to  child-bed,  as  men  for  their  sins 

Have  shaving  too  entail'd  upon  their  chins, — 
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XXIV. 


A  daily  plague,  which  in  the  aggregate 

May  average  on  the  whole  with  parturition. 

But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 

The  real  sufferings  of  their  she  condition? 

Man's  very  sympathy  with  their  estate 

Has  much  of  selfishness  and  more  suspicion. 

Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education. 

But  form  good  housekeepers,  to  breed  a  nation . 

XXV. 

All  this  were  very  well  and  can't  be  better; 

But  even  this  is  difficult.  Heaven  knows, 
So  many  troubles  from  h^r  birth  beset  her, 

Such  small  distinction  between  friends  and  foes, 
The  gilding  wears  so  soon  from  off  her  fetter, 

That but  ask  any  woman  if  she  d  choose 

(Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is)  to  have  been 
Female  or  male?  a  school-boy  or  a  queen? 

XXVI. 

« Petticoat  influence  »  is  a  great  reproach. 

Which  e'en  those  who  obey  would  fain  be  thought 

To  fly  from,  as  from  hungry  pikes  a  roach ; 

But,  since  beneath  it  upon  earth  we  re  brought, 

By  various  joltings  of  life's  hackney  coach, 
I  for  one  venerate  a  petticoat — 

A  garment  of  a  mystical  sublimity. 

No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 
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XXVil. 


Much  I  respect,  and  much  1  have  adored, 

In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  veil, 

Which  holds  a  treasure,  like  a  miser  s  hoard, 
And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal — 

A  golden  scabbard  on  a  Damasque  sword, 
A  loving  letter  with  a  mystic  seal, 

A  cure  for  grief — for  what  can  ever  rankle 

Before  a  petticoat  and  peeping  ancle? 

XXVIII. 

And  when  upon  a  silent,  sullen  day, 
With  a  sirocco,  for  example,  blowing. 

When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  spray, 
And  sulkily  the  river's  ripple  s  flowing. 

And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  gray. 
The  sober,  sad  antithesis  to  glowing, — 

'T  is  pleasant,  iithen  any  thing  is  pleasant. 

To  catch  a  glimpse  even  of  a  pretty  peasant. 

XXIX. 

We  left  our  heroes  and  our  heroines 

In  that  fair  clime  which  don't  depend  on  climate. 
Quite  independent  of  the  zodiac's  signs. 

Though  certainly  more  difficult  to  rhyme  at. 
Because  the  sun  and  stars,  and  aught  that  shines, 

Mountains,  and  all  we  can  be  most  sublime  at, 
Are  there  oft  dull  and  dreary  as  a  dun — 
Whether  a  sky's  or  tradesman's,  is  all  one. 
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XXX. 


And  in-door  life  is  less  poetical ; 

And  out  of  door  hath  showers,  and  mists,  and  sleet, 
With  which  I  could  not  brew  a  pastoral. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  a  bard  must  meet 
All  difficulties,  whether  great  or  small, 

To  spoil  his  undertaking  or  complete. 
And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter, 
Embarrass'd  somewhat  both  with  fire  and  watei . 

XXXI. 

Juan — in  this  respect  at  least  like  saints — 
Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts. 

And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints. 
In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts — 

f5orn  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  faints, 
And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports. 

He  likewise  could  be  most  things  to  all  women, 

Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  she-men. 

XXXII. 

A  fox-hunt  to  a  foreigner  is  strange; 

T  is  also  subject  to  the  double  danger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  having  in  exchange 

Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkward  stranger; 
But  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range 

The  wilds,  as  doth  an  Arab  turn'd  avenger, 
So  that  his  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack, 
Knew  that  he  had  a  rider  on  his  back. 
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XXXIII. 

And  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause, 
He  clear  d  hedge,  ditch,  and  double  post,  and  rail, 

And  never  cra?ied,'  and  made  but  few  faux  pas. 
And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  'gan  fail. 

He  broke,  t  is  true,  some  statutes  of  the  laws 
Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail; 

Rode  o'er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then, 

And  once  o'er  several  country  gentlemen. 

XXXIV. 

But,  on  the  whole,  to  general  admiration 

He  acquitted  both  himself  and  horse :  the  squires 

Marvelfd  at  merit  of  another  nation ; 

Theboors  cried  «Dang  it!  who'd  have  thoughtit?» — Sires, 

The  Nestors  of  the  sporting  generation, 

Swore  praises,  and  recall'd  their  former  fires; 

The  huntsman's  self  relented  to  a  grin, 

And  rated  him  almost  a  whipper-in. 

XXXV. 

Such  were  his  trophies — not  of  spear  and  shield. 

But  leaps,  and  bursts,  and  sometimes  foxes'  brushes; 

Yet  I  must  own, — although  in  this  I  yield 
To  patriot  sympathy  a  Briton's  blushes, — 

He  thought  at  heart  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 
Who,  after  a  long  chase  o'er  hills,  dales,  bushes, 

And  what  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price, 

Ask'd  next  day,  « If  men  ever  hunted  twice? » 
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XXXVI. 


He  also  had  a  quality  uncommon 

To  early  risers  after  a  long  chase, 
Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  cock  can  summon 

December  s  drowsy  day  to  his  dull  race, — 
A  quality  agreeable  to  woman, 

When  her  soft,  liquid  words  run  on  apace. 
Who  likes  a  listener,  whether  saint  or  sinner, — 
He  did  not  fall  asleep  just  after  dinner. 

XXXVII. 

But,  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert, 
And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue, 

By  humouring  always  what  they  might  assert^ 
And  listening  to  the  topics  most  in  vogue ; 

Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert; 
And  smiling  but  in  secret — cunning  rogue ! 

He  ne'er  presumed  to  make  an  error  clearer ; — 

In  short,  there  never  was  a  better  hearer. 

XXXVIII. 

And  then  he  danced ; — all  foreigners  excel 
The  serious  Angles  in  the  eloquence 

Of  pantomime; — he  danced,  I  say,  right  well, 
With  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  sense — 

A  thing  in  footing  indispensable : 

He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence, 

Not  like  a  ballet-master  in  the  van 

Of  his  drill'd  nymphs,  but  like  a  gentleman. 
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XXXIX. 


chaste  were  his  steps,  each  kept  within  due  bound, 
And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o'er  his  figure; 

Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skimm'd  the  ground, 
And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  his  vigour; 

And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound. 
Which  might  defy  a  crotchet  critic's  rigour. 

Such  clsissic  pas — sans  flaw — set  off  our  hero, 

He  glanced  like  a  personified  bolero; 

XL. 

Or,  like  a  flying  hour  before  Aurora, 

In  Guido's  famous  fresco,  which  alone 
Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome,  although  no  more  a 

Remnant  were  there  of  the  old  world's  sole  throne. 
The  tout  ensemble  of  his  movements  wore  a 

Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  shown, 
And  ne'er  to  be  described ;  for  to  the  dolour 
Of  bards  and  prosers,  words  are  void  of  coloui-. 

XLL 

No  marvel  then  he  was  a  favourite ; 

A  full-grown  Cupid,  very  much  admired; 
A  little  spoilt,  but  by  no  means  so  quite; 

At  least  he  kept  his  vanity  retired. 
Such  was  his  tact,  he  could  alike  delight 

The  chaste,  and  those  who  're  not  so  much  inspired. 
The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke,  who  loved  tracasserie, 
Began  to  treat  him  with  some  small  agacerie. 
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XLII. 


She  was  a  fine  and  somewhat  full-hlown  blonde. 

Desirable,  distinguish'd,  celebrated 
For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  grand  monde. 

I  'd  rather  not  say  what  might  be  related 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  ticklish  ground; 

Besides  there  might  be  falsehood  in  what  s  stated  : 
Her  late  performance  had  been  a  dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet. 

XLIII. 

This  noble  personage  began  to  look 

A  little  black  upon  this  new  flirtation ; 
But  such  small  licences  must  lovers  brook, 

Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  ventures  a  rebuke ! 

T  will  but  precipitate  a  situation 
Extremely  disagreeable,  but  common 
To  calculators  when  they  count  on  woman, 

XLIV. 

The  circle  smiled,  then  whisper  d,  and  then  sneer  d ; 

The  misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frown'd; 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they  fear  d; 

Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found ; 
Some  ne'er  believed  one  half  of  what  they  heard ; 

Some  look'd  perplex d,  and  others  look'd  profound; 
And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet. 
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XLV. 


But  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  duke, 

Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  the  affair 

True,  he  was  absent,  and  \  was  rumour  d  took 
But  small  concern  about  the  when,  or  where, 

Or  what  his  consort  did :  if  he  could  brook 
Her  gaieties,  none  had  a  right  to  stare  : 

Theirs  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  doubt, 

Which  never  meets,  and  therefore  can't  fall  out. 

XLVI. 

But,  oh  that  I  should  ever  pen  so  sad  a  line ! 

Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she. 
My  Dian  of  the  Ephesians,  Lady  Adeline, 

Began  to  think  the  duchess'  conduct  free ; 
Regretting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a  line. 

And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy. 
Looked  grave  and  pale  to  see  her  friend's  fragility. 
For  which  most  friends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

XLVIL 

There 's  nought  in  this  bad  world  like  sympathy; 

'T  is  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  face, 
Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh, 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels  lace. 
Without  a  friend,  what  were  humanity, 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a  good  grace? 
Consoling  us  with — «  Would  you  had  thought  twice ! 
Ah !  if  you  had  but  foUow'd  my  advice ! » 
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XLVIII. 


Oh,  Job !  you  had  two  friends :  onfe  s  quite  enough, 

Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease ; 
They  re  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather  s  rough. 

Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 
Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off, 

As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breeze : 
When  your  affairs  come  round,  one  way  or  t'other. 
Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another.^ 

XLIX. 

But  this  is  not  my  maxim :  had  it  been, 

Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me ;  yet  I  care  not — 
I  would  not  be  a  tortoise  in  his  screen 

Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weather  wear  not. 
'T  is  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and  seen 

That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not : 
'T  will  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive. 
And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a  sieve. 


Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe, 

Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast, 

Is  that  portentous  phrase,  « I  told  you  so, » 
Utter  d  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past 

Who,  stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do, 
Own  they  foresaw  that  you  Avould  fall  at  last. 

And  solace  your  slight  lapse  gainst  bonos  mores. 

With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 
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Lf. 

The  Lady  Adeline  s  serene  severity 

Was  not  confined  to  feeling  for  her  friend, 

Whose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity, 
Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend: 

But  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity. 

But  mix'd  with  pity,  pure  as  e'er  was  penn'd ; 

His  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth, 

And  (as  her  junior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

LII. 

These  forty  days  advantage  of  her  years — 

And  hers  were  those  which  can  face  calculation, 

Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers 

And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enumeration — 

Gave  her  a  right  to  have  maternal  fears 
For  a  young  gentleman's  fit  education, 

Though  she  was  far  from  that  leap-year,  whose  leap. 

In  female  dates,  strikes  Time  all  of  a  heap. 

LIII. 

This  may  be  fix'd  at  somewhere  before  thirty — 
Say  seven-and-twenty ;  for  I  never  knew 

The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue 

Advance  beyond,  while  they  could  pass  for  new. 

Oh,  Time!  Why  dost  not  pause?  Thy  scythe,  so  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  and  liew  : 

Reset  it;  shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower, 

If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a  mower. 
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LIV. 


But  Adeline  was  far  from  that  ripe  age. 

Whose  ripeness  is  hut  hitter  at  the  best: 
'T  was  rather  her  experience  made  her  sage, 

For  she  had  seen  the  world,  and  stood  its  test, 
As  I  have  said  in — I  forget  what  page ; 

My  muse  despises  reference,  as  you  ve  guess'd 
By  this  time; — hut  strike  six  from  seven-and-twenty 
And  you  will  find  her  sum  of  years  in  plenty. 

LV. 

At  sixteen  she  came  out;  presented,  vaunted, 

She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion : 
At  seventeen  too  the  world  was  still  enchanted 

With  the  new  Venus  of  their  brilliant  ocean : 
At  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  panted 

A  hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion. 
She  had  consented  to  create  again 
That  Adam,  call'd  « the  happiest  of  men. » 

LVI. 

Since  then  she  had  sparkled  through  three  glowing  winteis, 

Admired,  adored;  but  also  so  correct, 
That  she  had  puzzled  all  the  acutest  hinters, 

Without  the  apparel  of  being  circumspect : 
They  could  not  even  glean  the  slighest  splinters 

From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect. 
She  d  also  snatch'd  a  moment  since  her  marriage 
To  bear  a  son  and  heir — and  one  miscarriage. 
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LVII. 

Fondly  the  wheeling  fire-flies  flew  around  her, 
Those  little  glitterers  of  the  London  night; 

But  none  of  these  possessed  a  sting  to  wound  her — 
She  was  a  pitch  beyond  a  coxcomb's  flight. 

Perhaps  she  wished  an  aspirant  profounder; 
But  whatsoe'er  she  wish'd,  she  acted  right; 

And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 

A  woman,  so  she  's  good,  what  does  it  signify? 

LVIII. 

I  hate  a  motive  like  a  lingering  bottle, 

Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a  stand, 
Leaving  all  claretless  the  unmoisten'd  throttle. 

Especially  with  politics  on  hand ; 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle. 

Who  whirl  the  dust  as  simooms  whirl  the  sand ; 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  an  argument, 
A  laureate's  ode,  or  servile  peer  s  «  content." 

LIX. 

T  is  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  things, 
They  Ve  so  much  intertwisted  with  the  earth  : 

So  that  the  branch  a  goodly  verdure  flings, 
I  reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth. 

To  trace  all  actions  to  their  secret  springs 

Would  make  indeed  some  melancholy  mirth; 

But  this  is  not  at  present  my  concern. 

And  I  refer  you  to  wise  Oxenstiern. ' 
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TA. 


With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  eclat, 
Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist, 

The  Lady  Adehne,  as  soon  s  she  saw 
That  Juan  was  unhkely  to  resist— 

(For  foreigners  don't  know  that  a  faux  pas 
In  England  ranks  quite  on  a  different  list 

From  those  of  other  lands  unblest  with  juries, 

Whose  verdict  for  such  sin  a  certain  cure  is; — ) 

LXI. 

The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  impede 
The  further  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed; 
But  innocence  is  bold  e'en  at  the  stake, 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  need 
Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected. 
Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 

LXII. 

It  was  not  that  she  fear  d  the  very  worst : 
His  grace  was  an  endurinjj,  married  man. 

And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 
Into  a  scene,  and  swell  the  clients'  clan 

Of  Doctors'  Commons;  but  she  dreaded  first 
The  magic  of  her  grace's  talisman,  -     < 

And  next  a  quarrel  (as  he  seem'd  to  fret) 

With  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet. 

VOL.  111.  \y, 
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LXIIT. 


Her  grace  too  passed  for  being  an  inti^igante 

And  somewhat  mechante  in  her  amorous  sphere; 

One  of  those  pretty,  precious  plagues,  which  haunt 
A  lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear, 

That  like  to  make  a  quarrel,  when  they  can't 
Find  one,  each  day  of  the  delightful  year; 

Betwitching,  torturing,  as  they  freeze  or  glow, 

And — what  is  worst  of  all — won't  let  you  go: 

LXIV. 

The  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a  young  man  s  head, 
Or  make  a  Werter  of  him  in  the  end. 

No  wonder  then  a  purer  soul  should  dread, 
This  sort  of  chaste  liaison  for  a  friend ; 

It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead, 
Than  wear  a  heart  a  woman  loves  to  rend. 

'T  is  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  rush  on. 

If  that  a  bonne  fortune,  be  really  bofine. 

LXV. 

And  first,  in  the  o'erfloAving  of  her  heart. 

Which  really  knew  or  thought  it  knew^  no  guile. 

She  caird  her  husband  now  and  then  apart, 
And  bade  him  counsel  Juan.     With  a  smile 

Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artless  art 
To  wean  Don  Juan  from  the  siren's  wile; 

And  answer'd,  like  a  statesman  or  a  prophet, 

In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
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LXVI. 


Firstly,  he  said,  « he  never  interfered 
In  any  body's  business  but  the  king's : » 

Next,  that  «  he  never  judged  from  what  appear'd, 
Without  strong  reason,  of  those  sorts  of  things: » 

Thirdly,  that  « Juan  had  more  brain  than  beard, 
And  was  not  to  be  held  in  leading-strings;" 

And  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  be  said  twice, 

«  That  good  but  rarely  came  from  good  advice. » 

LXVII. 

And,  therefore,  doubtless  to  approve  the  truth 
Of  the  last  axiom  he  advised  his  spouse 

To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  forsooth, 
At  least  as  far  as  bienseance  allows  : 

That  time  would  temper  Juan's  faults  of  youth ; 
That  young  men  rarely  made  monastic  vom  s; 

That  opposition  only  more  attaches 

But  here  a  messenger  brought  in  despatches  : 

LXVIII. 

And  being  of  the  council  called  « the  Privy," 
Lord  Henry  walk'd  into  his  cabinet. 

To  furnish  matter  for  some  future  Livy, 
To  tell  how  he  reduced  the  nation's  debt; 

And  if  their  full  contents  I  do  not  give  ye, 
It  is  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet, 

But  I  shall  add  them  in  a  brief  appendix, 

To  come  between  mine  epic  and  its  index. 

13. 
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LXIX. 


But  ere  he  went,  he  added  a  shght  hint, 
Another  gentle  common-place  or  two. 

Such  as  are  coin  d  in  conversation's  mint, 

And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new ; 

Then  broke  his  packet,  to  see  what  was  in  t. 
And  having  cassually  glanced  it  through. 

Retired;  and,  as  he  went  out,  calmly  kiss'd  her, 

Less  like  a  young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 

LXX. 

He  was  a  cold,  good,  honourable  man, 

Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  every  thing; 

A  goodly  spirit  for  a  state  divan, 
A  figure  fit  to  walk  before  a  king ; 

Tall,  stately,  form'd  to  lead  the  courtly  van 
On  birth-days,  glorious  with  a  star  and  string; 

The  very  model  of  a  chamberlain — 

And  such  I  mean  to  make  him  when  I  reign. 

LXXI. 

But  there  was  something  wanting  on  the  whole — 
I  don  t  know  wliat,  and  therefore  cannot  tell — 

Which  pretty  women — the  sweet  souls ! — call  soul, 
Certes  it  was  not  body ;  he  was  well 

Proportioned,  as  a  poplar  or  a  pole, 

A  handsome  man,  that  human  miracle; 

And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war 

Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicular. 
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LXXII. 


Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  1  Ve  said — 

That  undefinable  ye  ne  sais  (juoi, 
Which,  for  wliat  1  know,  may  of  yore  have  led 

To  Homer  s  Iliad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 
The  Greek-Eve,  Helen,  irom  the  Spartan's  bed; 

Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dardan  boy 
Was  much  inferior  to  King  Menelaus; — 
But  thus  it  is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

LXXIII. 

There  is  an  awkward  thing  which  much  perplexes. 

Unless  like  wise  Tiresias  we  had  proved 
By  tuifjs  the  difference  of  the  several  sexes : 

Neither  can  show  quite  hoiv  they  would  be  loved. 
The  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  connects  us — 

The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved; 
But  both  together  form  a  kind  of  centaur. 
Upon  whose  back  \  is  better  not  to  venture. 

LXXIV. 

A  something  all-sufficient  for  the  heart 

Is  tiiat  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking; 

But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part? 

There  lies  the  rub — and  this  they  are  but  weak  in. 

Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a  chart, 

They  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas  breaking; 

And  when  they  Ve  made  the  shore  through  every  shock, 

'T  is  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a  rock. 
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LXXV. 


There  is  a  flower  called  «Love  in  Idleness," 

For  which  see  Shakspeare's  ever  blooming  garden  ;- 

I  will  not  make  his  great  description  less, 

And  beg  his  British  godship's  humble  pardon, 

If  in  my  extremity  of  rhyme's  distress, 

I  touch  a  single  leaf  where  he  is  warden ; — 

But  though  the  flower  is  different,  with  the  French 

Or  Swiss  Rousseau ,  cry  Voila  la  Pervenche! 

LXXVI. 

Eureka!      I  have  found  it !      What  I  mean 

To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness, 
But  that  in  love  such  idleness  lias  been  *— • 

An  accessary,  as  I  have  cause  to  guess. 
Hard  labour 's  an  indifferent  go-between ; 

Your  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  the  Argo, 
Conveyed  Medea  as  her  supercai-go. 

I.XXVil. 

Beatus  ille  procul  from  negotiis, 

Saith  Horace;  the  great  little  poet's  wrong; 
His  other  maxim,  Noscitur  a  sociis, 

Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song; 
Though  even  that  were  sometimes  too  ferocious. 

Unless  good  company  he  kept  too  long; 
But,  in  his  teeth,  whatever  their  state  or  station, 
Thrice  hapj)y  they  who  have  an  occupation! 
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LXXVllI. 


Adam  exchanged  his  paradise  foi-  ])loughiiig, 
Eve  made  up  millinery  widi  fig  leaves — 

The  earliest  knowledge  from  the  tree  so  knowing, 
As  far  as  I  know,  that  the  church  receives  : 

And  since  that  time  it  need  not  cost  much  showing. 
That  many  of  the  ills  o'er  which  man  grieves, 

And  still  more  women,  spring  from  not  employing 

Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  enjoying. 

LXXIX. 

And  hence  high  life  is  oft  a  dreary  void, 

A  rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 

A  something  wherewithal  to  he  annoy'd — 

Bards  may  sing  w  hat  they  please  about  content; 

Contented,  when  translated,  means  but  cloy  d; 
And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment. 

Blue  devils,  and  blue-stockings,  and  romances 

Reduced  to  practice  and  performed  like  dances. 

LXXX. 

I  do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit. 

Romances  1  ne'er  read  like  those  I  've  seen ; 
Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I  ever  gave  it. 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a  tale  had  been, 
But  such  intent  I  never  had,  nor  have  it; 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a  scieeu, 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies ; 
I  therefore  deal  in  generalities. 
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LXXXI. 


« An  oyster  may  be  cross'd  in  love,» — and  why? 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell, 
And  heaves  a  lonely  subteiraqueous  sigh, 

Much  as  a  monk  may  do  widiin  his  cell: 
And  apropos  of  monks,  their  piety  1^ 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  lo  seed. 

LXXXII. 

Oh,  Wilberforce!  thou  man  of  black  renown, 

Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  say, 
Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  colossus  down. 

Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa! 
But  there  s  another  little  thing,  I  own, 

Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  summer's  day. 
And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights: 
You  Ve  freed  the  blacks— wow  pray  shut  up  the  whites. 

LXXXIII. 

Shut  up  the  bald-coot  bully  Alexander; 

Ship  off  the  Holy  Three  to  Senegal; 
Teach  them  that  <>  sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gander, » 

And  ask  them  how  they  like  to  be  in  thrall? 
Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander. 

Who  eats  fire  gratis  (since  the  pay's  but  small); 
Shut  up — no,  not  the  King,  but  the  Pavilion, 
Or  else  't  will  cost  us  all  another  million. 
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LXXXIV. 


Shut  up  the  world  at  laige,  let  Bedlam  out; 

And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  exactly  the  same  route, 

As  now  with  those  oi  soi-disant  sound  mind. 
This  I  could  prove  beyond  a  single  doubt, 

Were  there  a  jot  of  sense  among  mankind ; 
But  till  that  point  d'appui  is  found,  alas ! 
Like  Archimedes,  I  leave  earth  as  't  was. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  had  one  delect — 

Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a  splendid  mansion; 
Her  conduct  had  been  peifectly  correct, 

As  she  had  seen  nought  claiming  its  expansion. 
A  wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreck'd, 

Because  t  is  frailer,  doubtless,  than  a  stanch  one; 
But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  undoing. 
It 's  inner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake  s  ruin. 

LXXXVI. 

She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so;  but  that  love 

Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a  sad  toil. 
The  stone  of  Sysiphus,  if  once  we  move 

Our  feelings  'gainst  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
She  d  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove, 

No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil : 
Their  union  was  a  model  to  behold,- 
Serene,  and  noble, — conjugal,  but  cold. 
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LXXXVII. 


There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years, 

Though  much  in  temper ;  hut  they  never  clash\l : 
They  moved  hke  stars  united  in  their  spheres, 

Or  hke  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wash'd, 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 

The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash'd 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep. 
Which  fain  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep. 

LXXXVIII. 

Now  when  she  once  had  ta'en  an  interest 
In  any  thing,  however  she  might  flatter 

Herself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best — 
Intense  intentions  are  a  dangerous  matter — 

Impressions  were  much  stronger  than  she  guess'd, 
And  gathered  as  they  ran  like  growing  water 

Upon  her  mind;  the  more  so,  as  her  breast 

Was  not  at  first  too  readily  impressed. 

LXXXIX. 

But  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demon 
Of  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  named — 

Firmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen. 
That  is,  M'lien  they  succeed ;  but  greatly  blamed 

As  obstinacy,  bodi  in  men  and  women, 

Whene'er  their  triumph  pales,  or  star  is  tamed  :- 

And  \  will  perplex  the  casuist  in  morality 

To  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 
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XC. 


Had  Buonaparte  won  at  Waterloo, 

It  had  been  firmness ;  now  t  is  pertinacity : 

Must  the  event  decide  between  the  tAvo? 
I  leave  it  to  your  people  of  sagacity 

To  draw  the  line  between  the  false  and  true, 
If  sucli  can  e'er  be  drawn  by  man  s  capacity. 

My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 

Who  in  her  way  too  was  a  heroine. 

XCI. 

She  knew  not  her  own  heart;   then  how  should  I? 

I  think  not  she  was  then  in  love  with  Juan : 
If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  fly 

The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a  new  one : 
She  merely  felt  a  common  sympathy 

(I  will  not  say  it  was  a  false  or  true  one) 
In  him,  because  she  thought  he  was  in  danger, — 
Her  husband's  friend,  her  own,  young,  and  a  stranger. 

XCII. 

She  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  friend — and  this 
Without  the  farce  of  friendship,  or  romance 

Of  Platonism,  which  leads  so  oft  amiss 

Ladies  who  \e  studied  friendship  but  in  France, 

Or  Germany,  where  peojile  y>i<re/>'  kiss. 

To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance; 

But  of  such  friendship  as  man's  may  to  man  be, 

She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 
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XCIII. 


No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  sex 
Will  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  blood, 

An  innocent  predominance  annex, 

And  tune  the  concord  to  a  finer  mood, 

If  free  from  passion,  which  all  friendship  checks. 
And  your  true  feelings  fully  understood, 

No  friend  like  to  a  woman  earth  discovers, 

So  that  you  have  not  been  nor  will  be  lovers. 

XCIV. 

Love  bears  within  its  breast  the  very  germ 

Of  change;  and  how  should  this  be  otherwise? 

That  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a  term 
Is  shown  through  nature's  whole  analogies; 

And  how  should  the  most  fierce  of  all  be  firm? 
Would  you  have  endless  lightning  in  the  skies? 

Methinks  love's  very  title  says  enough: 

How  should  « the  tender  passion »  e'er  be  tough? 

XCV. 

Alas !  by  all  experience,  seldom  yet 

(I  merely  quote  what  I  have  heard  from  many) 
Had  lovers  not  some  reason  to  regret 

The  passion  which  made  Solomon  a  zany. 
r  ve  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  forget 

The  mairiage  slate,  the  best  or  worst  of  any) 
Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives, 
Yet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  lives. 
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xcvr. 


r  ve  also  seen  some  female  friends  ft  is  odd, 
But  true — as,  if  expedient,  I  could  prove) 

That  faithful  were  through  thick  and  thin,  abroad, 
At  home,  far  more  than  ever  yet  was  love — 

Who  did  not  quit  me  when  oppression  trod 
Upon  me;  whom  no  scandal  could  remove; 

Who  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence  too,  my  battles. 

Despite  the  snake  society  s  loud  rattles. 

XCVII. 

W^hether  Don  Juan  and  chaste  Adeline 
Grew  friends  in  this  or  any  other  sense, 

Will  be  discuss  d  hereafter,  I  opine : 
At  present  I  am  glad  of  a  pretence 

To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  effect  is  fine, 
And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  suspense; 

The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 

To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenterhooks. 

XCVIII. 

whether  they  rode,  or  walked,  or  studied  Spanish, 

To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 
A  pleasure  before  which  all  others  vanish ; 

Whether  their  talk  was  of  the  kind  calfd  « small," 
Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 

To  the  next  canto ;  where  perhaps  I  shall 
Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  display 
Considerable  talent  in  my  way. 
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XCIX. 

Above  all,  I  beg  all  men  to  forbear 
Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter : 

They  Ml  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fair, 
And  Juan  too,  especially  the  latter. 

And  I  shall  take  a  much  more  serious  air 
Than  I  have  yet  done,  in  this  epic  satire. 

It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 

Will  fall;  but  if  they  do,  \  will  be  their  ruin. 


But  great  things  spring  from  httle: — Would  you  think, 
That  in  our  youth,  as  dangerous  a  passion 

As  e  er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 
Of  ruin,  rose  from  such  a  slight  occasion. 

As  few  would  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 
Of  such  a  sentimental  situation? 

You  11  never  guess,  I  11  bet  you  millions,  milliards — 

It  all  sprung  from  a  harmless  game  at  billiards. 

CI. 

'T  is  strange, — but  true ;  for  truth  is  always  strange, 
Stranger  than  fiction  :  if  it  could  be  told. 

How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange; 
How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold ! 

How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change ! 
The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old. 

If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 

Would  show  mankind  their  soul's  antipodes. 
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Gil. 


What  «  antres  vast  and  desarts  idle  »  then 
Would  be  discovered  in  the  human  soul! 

What  icebergs  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men, 
With  self-love  in  the  centre  as  their  pole! 

What  Anthropophagi  is  nine  often 

Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdoms  in  controul ! 

Were  things  but  only  calfd  by  their  right  name, 

Caesar  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  fame. 


END    OF    CANTO    XIV 


NOTES  TO  CANTO  XIV. 


Note  I,  page  i84,  stanza  xxxiii. 

And  never  craned,  etc. 
Craning. — «  To  crane»  is,  or  was,  an  expression  used  to  denote  a 
gentleman's  stretching  out  his  neck  over  a  hedge,  « to  look  before  he 
leaped  :» — a  pause  in  his  "  vauhing  ambition,"  which  in  the  field  doth 
occasion  some  delay  and  execration  in  those  who  may  be  imme- 
diately behind  the  equestrian  sceptic.  «  Sir,  if  you  don't  choose  to 
take  the  leap,  let  me» — was  a  phrase  which  generally  sent  the  aspirant 
on  again  :  and  to  good  purpose  :  for  though  "  the  horse  and  ridem 
might  fall,  they  made  a  gap,  through  which,  and  over  him  and  his 
steed,  the  field  might  follow. 

Note  2,  page  189,  stanza  xlviii. 

Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another. 

In  Swift's  or  Horace  Walpole's  letters  I  think  it  is  mentioned,  that 
somebody  regretting  the  loss  of  a  friend,  was  answered  by  an  universal 
Pylades:  «  When  I  lose  one,  I  go  to  the  Saint  James's  Coffee-house, 
and  take  another." 

I  recollect  having  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  same  kind.  Sir  W.  D. 
was  a  great  gamester.  Coming  in  one  day  to  the  club  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  he  was  observed  to  look  melancholy.  «\\'hat  is  the 
matter,  Sir  William?"  cried  Hare,  of  facetious  memory.  icAh!»  replied 
Sir  W.  «  I  have  just /ost  poor  Lady  D.»  "Lost!  What  atP  Quinze 
or  Hazard?"  was  the  consolatory  rejoinder  of  the  querist. 

VOL.  in.  1  't 
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Note  3,  page  192,  stanza  lix. 

And  I  refer  you  to  wise  Oxenstiern. 
The  famous  Chancellor   Oxenstiern  said  to  his  son,  on  the  latter 
expressing  his   surprise    upon   the   great   effects    arising    from  petty 
causes  in  the  presumed  mystery  of  politics:  «  You  see  by  this,  my  son, 
with  liow  little  wisdom  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  governed." 
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CANTO   XV. 


Ah! What  should  follow  slips  from  my  reflection- 
Whatever  follows  nevertheless  may  be 

As  a  propos  of  hope  or  retrospection, 

As  though  the  lurking  thought  had  followed  free. 

All  present  life  is  but  an  interjection, 
An  «  oh ! »  or  « ah !  »  of  joy  or  misery, 

Or  a  «  ha !  ha ! »  or  «  bah ! » — a  yawn,  or  « pooh ! » 

Of  which  perhaps  the  latter  is  most  true. 

II. 

But,  more  or  less,  the  whole's  a  syncope 

Or  a  singultus — emblems  of  emotion, 
The  grand  antithesis  to  great  ennui, 

Wherewith  we  break  our  bub])les  on  the  ocean. 
That  watery  outline  of  eternity, 

Or  miniature  at  least,  as  is  my  notion, 
W^hich  ministers  unto  the  souFs  delight, 
In  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sight. 

U. 


«-  ; 
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111. 

But  all  are  better  than  the  sigh  supprest, 
/         Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart, 
S  I      Making  the  countenance  a  masque  of  rest, 
And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art. 
Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst  or  best; 

Dissimulation  always  sets  apart 
A  corner  for  herself;  and  theiefore  fiction 
Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 

Ah!  who  can  tell?  Or  rather,  who  can  not 
Remember,  without  telling,  passion's  errors? 

The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot. 

Hath  got  blue  devils  for  his  morning  mirrors: 

What  though  ou  Lethe's  stream  he  seems  to  float. 
He  cannot  sink  his  tremors  or  his  terrors ; 

The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand. 

Leaves  a  sad  sediment  of  time's  worst  sand. 


And  as  for  love — oh,  love ! We  will  proceed. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville, 
A  pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read, 

Must  perch  harmonious  ou  my  tuneful  quill. 
There  s  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed; 

There  's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill; 
There  \s  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears : 
Their  eartli  is  but  gn  echo  of  the  spheres. 
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VI. 


The  Lady  Adeline,  right  honourable, 

And  honour'd,  ran  a  risk  ot  groAving  less  so; 

For  few  of  the  soft  sex  are  very  stable 

In  their  resolves — alas !  that  I  should  say  so ! 

They  differ  as  wine  differs  from  its  label, 

When  once  decanted ; — I  presume  to  guess  so, 

But  will  not  swear:  yet  both  upon  occasion. 

Till  old,  may  undergo  adulteration. 

VII. 

But  Adeline  was  of  the  purest  vintage. 

The  unmingled  essence  of  the  grape ;  and  yet 

Bright  as  a  new  Napoleon  from  its  mintage. 
Or  glorious  as  a  diamond  richly  set; 

A  page  where  time  should  hesitate  to  print  age. 
And  for  which  nature  might  forego  her  debt — 

Sole  creditor  whose  process  doth  involve  in  't 

The  luck  of  finding  every  body  solvent. 

VIII. 

Oh,  death!  thou  dunnest  of  all  duns !  thou  daily 
Knockest  at  doors,  at  first  with  modest  tap. 

Like  a  meek  tradesman  when  approaching  palely 
Some  splendid  debtor  he  would  take  by  sap: 

But  oft  denied,  as  patience  gins  to  fail,  he 
Advances  with  exasperated  rap. 

And  (if  let  in)  insists,  in  terms  unhandsome. 

On  ready  money  or  « a  draft  on  Ransom. » 
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IX. 

Whatever  thou  takest,  spare  awhile  poor  heauty ! 

She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  hast  so  much  prey. 
What  though  she  now  and  then  may  sHp  from  duty, 

The  more  s  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  stay. 
Gaunt  gourmand!  with  whole  nations  for  your  booty, 

You  should  be  civil  in  a  modest  way: 
Suppress  then  some  slight  feminine  diseases. 
And  take  as  many  heroes  as  Heaven  pleases. 

X. 

Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 

Where  she  was  interested  (as  was  said). 

Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  us, 
To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 

To  show  it — (points  we  need  not  now  discuss) — 
Would  give  up  artlessly  both  heart  and  head 

Unto  such  feelings  as  seem'd  innocent. 

For  objects  worthy  of  the  sentiment. 

XI. 

Some  parts  of  Juan  s  history,  which  rumour. 
That  live  gazette,  had  scatter  d  to  disfigure. 

She  d  heard ;  but  women  hear  with  more  good-humour 
Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rigour. 

Besides,  his  coiuhict,  since  in  I^ngland,  grew  more 
Strict,  and  his  mind  assumed  a  manlier  vigour; 

Because  l;e  had,  like  Alcibiades, 

The  art  ol  living  in  ail  climes  with  ease. 
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XII. 


His  rnannei"  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive, 
Because  he  ne  er  seemd  anxious  to  seduce ; 

Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 
or  co.xcombry  or  conquest :  no  abuse 

Of  his  attractions  marrd  the  fair  perspective, 
To  indicate  a  Cupidon  broke  loose, 

And  seem  to  sa^,  «  resist  us  if  you  can  » — 

Which  makes  a  dandy  while  it  spoils  a  man. 

XIII. 

They  are  wrong — that  s  not  the  way  to  set  about  it; 

As,  if  they  told  the  truth,  could  well  be  shown. 
But  right  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  without  it; 

In  fact,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone  : 
Sincere  he  was — at  least  you  could  not  doubt  it, 

In  listening  merely  to  his  voice's  tone. 
The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver  s  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice. 

XIV. 

By  nature  soft,  his  whole  address  held  off 
Suspicion  :  though  not  timid,  his  regard 

Was  such  as  rather  seemd  to  keep  aloof. 

To  shield  himself,  than  put  you  on  your  guard : 

Perhaps  't  was  hardly  quite  assured  enough,^ 
But  modesty  's  at  times  its  own  reward,       ^ 

Like  virtue ;  and  the  aJDsenco  of  pretension         I 

W^ill  go  much  further  than  there  's  need  to  mention. 
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XV. 

Serene,  accomplished,  cheerful  but  not  loud; 

Insinuating  without  insinuation ; 
Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd, 

Yet  ne'er  betraying  this  in  conversation ; 
Proud  with  the  proud,  yet  courteously  proud, 

So  as  to  make  them  feel  he  knew  his  station 
And  theirs  : — without  a  struggle  for  prictrity, 
He  neither  brook'd  nor  claimed  superiority. 

XVI. 

That  is,  with  men :  with  women  he  was  what 
They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him  for^and  their 

Imagination  s  quite  enough  for  that : 
So  that  the  outline  s  tolerably  fair. 

They  fill  the  canvass  up — and  «  verbum  sat. » 
If  once  their  phantasies  be  brought  to  bear 

Upon  an  object,  whether  sad  or  playful, 

They  can  transfigure  brighter  than  a  Raphael. 

XVII. 

Adeline,  no  deep  judge  of  character, 

Was  apt  to  add  a  colouring  from  her  own. 

'T  is  thus  the  good  will  amiably  err, 

And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often  shown. 

Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher, 

But  saddest  when  his  science  is  well  known : 

And  persecuted  sages  teach  the  schools 

Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  are  fools. 
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Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke?  and  greater  Bacon? 

Great  Socrates?     And  thou  Diviner  still,' 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken, 

And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  ill? 
Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  shaken. 

How  was  thy  toil  rewarded?     We  might  fill 
Volumes  with  similar  sad  illustrations, 
But  leave  them  to  the  conscience  of  the  nations. 


XIX. 

I  perch  upon  an  humbler  promontory, 

Amidst  life's  infinite  variety : 
With  no  great  care  for  what  is  nicknamed  glory, 

But  speculating  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  suit  my  story, 

And  never  straining  hard  to  versify, 
I  rattle  on  exactly  as  I  VI  talk 
With  any  body  in  a  ride  or  walk. 

XX. 

I  don't  know  that  there  may  be  much  ability 
Shown  in  this  sort  of  desultory  rhyme; 

But  there 's  a  conversational  facility, 

Which  may  round  off  an  hour  upon  a  time. 

Of  this  I  'm  sure  at  least,  there  s  no  servility 
In  mine  irregularity  of  chime. 

Which  rings  what  s  uppermost  of  new  or  hoary, 

Just  as  I  fi?el  the  improvisatore. 
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XXI. 

« Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicere — die  aliquando 
Et  bene,  die  neutrum,  die  aliquando  male.v 

Tke  first  is  radier  more  than  mortal  can  do; 
The  seeond  may  be  sadly  done  or  gaily; 

The  third  is  still  more  difficult  to  stand  to ; 

The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  say  too,  daily : 

Tiie  whole  together  is  what  I  coidd  wish 

To  serve  in  this  conundrum  of  a  dish. 


XXII. 

A  modest  hope — but  modesty  s  my  forte, 
And  pride  my  feeble  •. — let  us  ramble  on. 
ipeant  to  make  this  poem  very  short. 
But  now  I  can't  tell  where  it  may  not  run. 

No  doubt,  if  I  had  wish'd  to  pay  ray  court 
To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  setting  sun 

Of  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 

Were  more; — but  I  was  born  for  opposition.  "^^'^ 

XXIII. 

But  then  \  is  mostly  on  the  weaker  side. 

So  that  I  verily  believe  if  they 
Who  now  are  basking  in  their  full-blown  pride, 

Were  shaken  down,  and  « dogs  had  had  their  day,» 
Though  at  the  first  I  might  perchance  deride 

Their  tumble,  I  should  turn  the  other  way, 
And  wax  an  ultra-royalist  in  loyalty. 
Because  I  hate  even  democratic  royalty.         ' 
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XXIV. 


I  think  I  should  have  made  a  decent  spouse, 
If  I  had  never  proved  the  soft  condition ; 

I  think  I  should  have  made  monastic  vows, 
But  for  my  own  pecuhar  superstition : 

'Gainst  rhyme  I  never  should  have  knock'd  my  brows, 
Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Priscian, 

Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a  poet, 

If  some  one  had  not  told  me  to  forego  it. 

XXV. 

But  « laissez  aller  '> — knights  and  dames  I  sing. 
Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.      T  is  a  flight 

Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing. 
Plumed  by  Longinus  or  the  Stagyrite  : 

The  difficulty  lies  in  colouring 

(Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight) 

With  nature  manners  which  are  artificial, 

And  rendVing  general  that  which  is  especial. 

XXVI. 

The  difference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 

Men  made  the  manners;  manners  now  make  men — 
Pinned  like  a  flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  fold, 

At  least  nine,  and  a  ninth  beside  often. 
Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 

Your  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 
Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  assume 
The  present,  with  their  common-place  costume. 
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XXVII. 

We  11  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on't: — March, 
March,  my  muse !  If  you  cannot  fly,  yet  flutter ; 

And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arch. 
Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 

We  surely  find  something  worth  research : 
Columbus  found  a  new  world  in  a  cutter, 

Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage, 

While  yet  America  was  in  her  non-age. 

XXVIII. 

when  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 

Of  Juan  s  merits  and  his  situation, 
Felt  on  the  whole  an  interest  intense — 

Partly  perhaps  because  a  fresh  sensation. 
Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence, 

Which  is  for  innocence  a  sad  temptation, — 
As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole, 
She  'gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  his  soul. 

XXIX. 

she  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice, 

Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis, 

For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market  price. 
Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is. 

She  thought  upon  the  subject  twice  or  thrice, 
And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  is 

For  morals,  marriage ;  and  this  question  carried, 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married. 
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XXX. 


Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference, 

He  had  a  predilection  lor  that  tie ; 
But  that  at  present,  w  ith  immediate  reference 

To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 
Some  difficulties,  as  in  his  own  preference, 

Or  that  of  her  to  whom  he  might  apply ; 
That  still  he  d  wed  with  such  or  such  a  lady, 
If  that  they  were  not  married  all  already. 

XXXI. 

Next  to  the  making  matches  for  herself. 

And  daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  kith  or  kin. 

Arranging  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf. 
There  s  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 

More  (like  a  stock-holder  in  growing  pelf) 
Than  match-making  in  general :  t  is  no  sin 

Cartes,  but  a  preventative,  and  therefore 

That  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  wherefore. 

XXXII. 

But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a  miss 
Unwed,  or  mistress  never  to  be  wed. 

Or  wed  already,  who  object  to  this) 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  in  her  head 

Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities. 

Observed  as  strictly  both  at  board  and  bed, 

As  those  of  Aristotle,  though  sometimes 

They  turn  out  melodrames  or  pantomimes. 
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XXXIII. 

They  generally  have  some  only  son. 

Some  heir  to  a  large  property,  some  friend 

(3f  an  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John, 

Or  {-rave  Lord  George ,  with  whom  perhaps  might  end 

A  line,  and  leave  posterity  undone, 

Unless  a  marriage  was  applied  to  mend 

The  prospect  and  then-  morals :  and  besides. 

They  have  at  hand  a  blooming  glut  of  brides. 

XXXIV. 

From  these  they  will  be  careful  to  select, 
For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a  beauty ; 

For  one  a  songstress  who  hath  no  defect, 
For  t'other  one  who  promises  much  duty ; 

For  this  a  lady  no  one  can  reject. 

Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite  a  booty; 

A  second  for  her  excellent  connexions, 

A  third,  because  there  can  be  no  objections. 

XXXV. 

when  Rapp  the  harmonist  embargoed  marriage' 
In  his  harmonious  settlement — (which  flourishes 

Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage, 

Because  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than  it  nourishes, 

Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 
What  nature  naturally  most  encourages) — 

Why  calfd  he  «  harmony »  a  state  sans  wedlock? 

Now  here  I  have  got  the  preacher  at  a  dead  lock. 
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XXXVI. 


Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 
Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thus  oddly, 

But  whether  reverend  Rapp  learn'd  this  in  Germany 
Or  no,  t  is  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly, 

Pious  and  pure,  beyond  what  I  can  term  any 
Of  ours,  although  they  propagate  more  broadly. 

My  objection  s  to  his  title,  not  his  ritual, 

Although  I  wonder  how  it  grew  habitual. 

XXXVII. 

But  Rapp  is  the  reverse  of  zealous  matrons. 
Who  favour,  malyre  Malthus,  generation — 

Professors  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 
Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation, 

W^hich  after  all  at  such  a  desperate  rate  runs. 
That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration, 

That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes — 

Two  weeds  which  pose  our  economic  Catos. 

XXXVIII. 

Had  Adeline  read  Malthus  ?     I  can't  tell ; 

I  wish  she  had :  his  book  s  the  eleventh  commandment, 
Which  says,  « thou  shalt  not  marry, »  unless  ivell: 

This  he  (as  far  as  I  can  understand)  meant : 
'T  is  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  dwell, 

Nor  canvass  what  «  so  eminent  a  hand»  meant;'' 
But  certes  it  conducts  to  lives  ascetic. 
Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic. 
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XXXIX. 

But  Adeline,  who  probably  presumed 

That  Juan  had  enough  of  maintenance, 
Or  separate  maintenance,  in  case  \  was  doom  d — 

As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chance, 
That  bridegrooms,  after  they  are  fairly  groonid, 

May  retrograde  a  little  in  the  dance 
Of  marriage — (which  might  form  a  painter  s  fame, 
Like  Holbein's  « Dance  of  Death » — but  t  is  the  same) ; — 

XL. 

But  Adeline  determined  Juan's  wedding 

In  her  own  mind,  and  that 's  enough  for  woman. 

But  then,  with  whom?    There  was  the  sage  Miss  Reading, 
Miss  Raw,  Miss  Flaw,  Miss  Showman,  andMiss  Knowman, 

And  the  two  fair  co-heiresses  Giltbedding. 

She  deem'd  his  merits  something  more  than  common: 

All  these  were  unobjectionable  matches, 

And  might  go  on,  if  well  wound  up,  like  watches. 

XLI. 

There  was  Miss  Millpond,  smooth  as  summer's  sea. 

That  usual  paragon,  an  only  daughter. 
Who  seem'd  the  cream  of  equanimity. 

Till  skimm'd — and  then  there  was  some  milk  and  water, 
With  a  slight  shade  of  blue  too  it  might  be. 

Beneath  the  surface;  but  Avhat  did  it  matter? 
Love  s  riotous,  but  mai-riage  should  have  quiet, 
And  being  consumptive,  live  on  a  milk  diet. 
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XUI. 


And  then  there  was  the  TNIiss  Audacia  Shoestringj 

A  dashing  demoiselle  of  good  estate, 
Whose  heart  was  fix  d  upon  a  star  or  hluestring; 

But  whether  Enghsh  dukes  grew  rare  of  late, 
Or  that  she  had  not  harp  d  upon  the  true  string, 

By  which  such  sirens  can  attract  our  great. 
She  took  up  with  some  foreign  younger  brother, 
A  Russ  or  Turk — the  one  's  as  good  as  t  'other^ 

XLIII. 

And  then  there  was — but  why  should  I  go  on. 
Unless  the  ladies  should  go  off? — there  was 

Indeed  a  certain  fair  and  fairy  one, 

Of  the  best  class,  and  better  than  her  class, — 

Aurora  Raby,  a  young  star  who  shone 

O'er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such  glass, 

A  lovely  being,  scarcely  form'd  or  moulded, 

A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded; 

XLIV. 

Rich,  noble,  but  an  orphan ;  left  an  only 

Child  to  the  care  of  gviardians  good  and  kind ; 

But  still  her  aspect  had  an  air  so  lonely ! 

Blood  is  not  water ;  and  where  shall  we  find 

Feelings  of  youth  like  those  which  overthrown  lie 
By  death,  when  we  are  left,  alas !  behind. 

To  feel,  in  friendless  palaces,  a  home 

Is  wanting,  and  our  best  ties  in  the  tomb? 

VOL.111.  15 
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XLV. 

Early  in  years,  and  yet  more  infantine 
In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 

In  eyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs'  shine. 
All  youth — but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time; 

Radiant  and  grave — as  pitying  man's  decline; 
Mournful — but  mournful  of  another  s  crime, 

She  look'd  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden  s  door, 

And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

XLVI. 

She  was  a  catholic  too,  sincere,  austere, 
As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allowed. 

And  deem'd  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear, 

Perhaps  because  \  was  fallen :  her  sires  were  proud 

Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  fdl'd  the  ear 
Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow'd 

To  novel  power ;  and  as  she  was  the  last, 

She  hekl  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast. 

XLV  11. 

She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it;  silent,  lone. 

As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 
And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 

There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew; 
Her  spirit  seem'd  as  seated  on  a  throne 

Apart  from  tlie  surrounding  world,  and  strong 

In  its  own  strengtli — most  strange  in  one  so  young! 
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XLVIII. 


Now  it  so  happened,  in  the  catalogue 

Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted, 
Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given  her  vogue 

Beyond  the  charmers  we  \e  already  cited ; 
Her  beauty  also  seem'd  to  form  n<f  clog 

Against  her  being  mention  d  as  well  fitted, 
By  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Of  single  gentlemen  who  would  be  double. 

XLIX. 

And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 
Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius, 

Made  Juan  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must. 

This  he  express'd  half  smiling  and  half  serious- 

When  Adeline  replied,  with  some  disgust. 
And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious, 

She  marvelfd  «  what  he  saw  in  such  a  baby 

As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Raby?» 


Juan  rejoin  d — « She  was  a  catholic. 

And  therefore  fittest ,  as  of  his  persuasion ; 

Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fall  sick. 
And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication, 

If w  But  here  Adeline,  who  seem'd  to  pique 

Herself  extremely  on  the  inoculation 

Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated — 

As  usual — the  same  reason  which  she  late  did. 

15. 
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LI. 

And  wherefore  not?   A  reasonable  reason, 
If  good,  is  none  the  worse  for  repetition; 

If  bad,  the  best  way  s  certainly  to  teaze  on 
And  amplify:  you  lose  much  by  concision, 

Whereas  insisting  in  *r  out  of  season 
Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician ; 

Or — what  is  just  the  same — it  wearies  out. 

So  the  end  s  gained,  what  signifies  the  route? 

LII. 

Why  Adeline  had  this  slight  prejudice — 
For  prejudice  it  was — against  a  creature 

As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  from  vice, 

With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  feature, 

For  me  appears  a  question  far  too  nice. 
Since  Adeline  was  liberal  by  nature ; 

But  nature  s  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 

Than  I  have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces. 

LIII. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 

With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look'd. 

Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier  day  : 
For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  less  brook'd, 

And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say. 

Than  finding  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked, 

I  jke  «  Anthony's  by  Caesar, »  by  the  few 

Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 
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LIV. 


It  was  not  envy — Adeline  had  none ; 

Her  place  was  far  beyond  it,  and  her  mind. 
It  was  not  scorn — which  could  not  light  on  one 

Whose  greatestyau/^  was  leaving  few  to  find. 
It  was  not  jealousy,  I  think :  but  shun 

Following  the  «ignesfatui»  of  mankind. 

It  was  not but  \  is  easier  far,  alas ! 

To  say  what  it  was  not,  than  what  it  was. 

LV. 

Little  Aurora  deem'd  she  was  the  theme 

Of  such  discussion.     She  was  there  a  guest, 

A  beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 

Of  rank  and  youth,  though  pmer  than  the  rest, 

Which  flow'd  on  for  a  moment  in  the  beam 

Time  sheds  a  moment  o'er  each  sparkling  crest. 

Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  calmly  smiled- 

She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  the  child. 

LVI. 

The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 

Imposed  not  upon  her :  slie  saw  her  blaze 

Much  as  she  would  have  seen  a  glowworm  shine, 
Then  turn'd  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 

Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine, 
Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  world's  ways ; 

Yet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor, 

Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 
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LVII. 

His  fame  too, — for  he  had  that  kind  of  fame 

Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  womankind, 

A  heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame, 

Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined; 

Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not  tame ; 
Follies  trick'd  out  so  brightly  that  they  blind: — 

These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression, 

Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-possession. 

Lvni. 

Juan  knew  nought  of  such  a  character — 

High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Haidee; 
Yet  each  was  radiant  in  her  proper  sphere ; 

The  island  girl,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea. 
More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere, 

Was  nature's  all :  Aurora  could  not  be, 
Nor  would  be  thus ; — the  difference  in  them 
Was  such  as  hes  between  a  flower  and  gem. 

LIX. 

Having  wound  up  with  this  sublime  comparison, 
Methinks  we  may  proceed  upon  our  narrative. 

And,  as  my  friend  Scott  says,  « I  sound  my  Warison ;» 
Scott,  the  superlative  of  my  comparative — 

Scott,  who  can  paint  your  christian  knight  or  Saracen, 
Serf,  lord,  man,  with  such  skill  as  none  would  share  it,  if 

There  had  not  been  one  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire, 

Of  one  or  l)oth  of  whom  l;e  seems  the  heir. 
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LX. 


1  say,  in  my  slight  way  1  may  proceed 
To  play  upon  the  surface  of  humanity. 

I  write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world  read, 
At  least  for  this  I  cannot  spare  its  vanity. 

My  muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may  breed 
More  foes  by  this  same  scroll :  when  I  began  it,  I 

Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so — noiv  I  know  it, 

But  still  I  am,  or  was,  a  pretty  poet. 

LXI. 

The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 
As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 

Adeline  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 

Some  acids  with  the  sweets — for  she  was  heady ; 

But,  ere  the  matter  could  be  marr  d  or  mended, 
The  silvery  bell  rung,  not  for  «  dinner  ready," 

But  for  that  hour,  called  half-how,  given  to  dress. 

Though  ladies'  robes  seem  scant  enough  for  less. 

LXII. 

Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table. 
With  massy  plate  for  armour,  knives  and  forks 

For  weapons ;  but  what  muse  since  Homer  s  able 
(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his  works) 

To  draw  up  in  array  a  single  day-bill 

Of  modern  dinners?  where  more  mystery  lurks 

In  soups  or  sauces ,  or  a  sole  ragout ^ 

Than  witches,  b — dies,  or  physicians  brew. 
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LXIII. 


There  was  a  goodly  soupe  a  la  bonne  femme, 

Though  God  knows  whence  it  came  from;  there  was  too 
A  turbot  foi'  rehef  of  those  who  cram, 

Reheved  with  dindon  a  la  Parigeux ; 
There  also  was the  sinner  that  I  am! 

How  shall  [  get  this  gourmand  stanza  through?—^ 
Soupe  a  la  Beauveau,  whose  relief  was  dory, 
Relieved  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  glory. 

LXIV. 

But  I  must  crowd  all  into  one  grand  mess 

Or  mass;  for  should  I  stretch  into  detail. 
My  muse  would  run  much  more  into  excess, 

Than  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  frail. 
But  though  a  bonne  vivante,  I  must  confess 

Her  stomach's  not  her  peccant  part ;  this  tale 
However  doth  require  some  slight  refection. 
Just  to  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 

LXV. 

Fowls  a  la  Conde,  slices  eke  of  salmon, 

With  sauces  Genevoises,  and  haunch  of  venison; 

Wines  too  which  might  again  have  slain  young  Aminon — 
A  man  like  whom  I  hope  we  shan't  see  many  soon; 

They  also  set  a  glazed  Westphalian  ham  on. 
Whereon  Apicius  would  bestow  his  benison; 

And  then  there  was  Champagne  with  foaming  whirls, 

As  while  as  Cleopatra's  melted  pearls. 
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Then  there  was  God  knows  what  a  CAllemande^ 

A  VEspagnole^  timballe,  and  Salpicon — 
With  things  I  can't  withstand  or  understand, 

Though  swallowed  with  much  zest  upon  the  whole; 
And  entremets  to  piddle  with  at  hand, 

Gently  to  lull  down  the  subsiding  soul ; 
While  great  Lucullus'  [Robe  triomphale)  muffles — 
(rAere'^Fawe)— young  partridge  fillets,  deck'd  with  truffles.^ 

LXVII. 

What  are  ih^JiUets  on  the  victor's  brow 

To  these?  They  are  rags  or  dust.    Where  is  the  arch 
Which  nodded  to  the  nation's  spoils  below? 

Where  the  triumphal  chariots'  haughty  march? 
Gone  to  where  victories  must  like  dinners  go. 

Further  I  shall  not  follow  the  research : 
But  oh !  ye  modern  heroes  with  your  cartridges, 
W^hen  will  your  names  lend  lustre  e'en  to  partridges? 

LXVIII. 

Those  truffles  too  are  no  bad  accessaries, 

Follow'd  by  pefits  puits  d'amonr — a  dish 
Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies, 

So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  his  wish. 
According  to  the  best  of  dictionaries. 

Which  encyclopedize  both  flesh  and  fish  \ 
But  even  sans  confitures,  it  no  less  true  is, 
There's  pretty  picking  in  those  petits  puitsJ 
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LXIX. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  contemplation 
Of  intellect  expended  on  two  courses ;  , 

And  indigestion  s  grand  multiplication 
Requires  arithmetic  beyond  my  forces. 

Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam's  simple  ration, 
That  cookery  could  have  call'd  forth  such  resources, 

As  form  a  science  and  a  nomenclature 

From  out  the  commonest  demands  of  nature? 

LXX. 

The  glasses  jingled,  and  the  palates  tingled; 

The  diners  of  celebrity  dined  well  \ 
The  ladies  with  more  moderation  mingled 

In  the  feast,  pecking  less  than  I  can  tell; 
Also  the  younger  men  too;  for  a  springald 

Can't  like  ripe  age  in  gourmandise  excel, 
But  thinks  less  of  good  eating  than  the  whisper 
(When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  lisper. 

I.XXI. 

Alas !  I  must  leave  undescribed  the  gibier, 

The  salmi,  the  consomme,  \\ie  puree. 
All  which  I  use  to  make  my  rhymes  run  glibber 

Than  could  roast  beef  in  our  rough  John  Bull  way: 
I  must  not  introduce  even  a  spare-rib  here, 

«  Bubble  and  squeak"  would  spoil  my  liquid  lay; 
But  1  have  dined,  and  must  forego,  alas! 
The  chaste  description  e'en  of  a  Oecasse. 
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LXXIl. 


And  fruits,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 
From  nature  for  the  service  of  the  gout — 

Taste  or  the  gout^ — pronounce  it  as  inclines 

Your  stomach !  Ere  you  dine,  the  French  will  do; 

But  after,  there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 
Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 

Hast  ever  had  the  gout  ?  I  have  not  had  it — 

But  I  may  have,  and  you  too,  reader,  dread  it. 

Lxxm. 

The  simple  olives,  best  allies  of  wine. 

Must  I  pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare? 
I  must,  although  a  favourite /j/af  of  mine 

In  Spain,  and  Lucca,  Athens,  every  where: 
On  them  and  bread  'twas  oft  my  luck  to  dine, 

The  grass  my  table-cloth,  in  open  air. 
On  Sunium  or  Hymettus,  like  Diogenes, 
Of  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is. 

LXXIV. 

Amidst  this  tumult  offish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 

And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade, 
The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roll, 

But  various  as  the  vaiious  meats  displayed : 
Don  Juan  sat  next  an  a  lEspagnole — 

INo  damsel,  but  a  dish,  as  hath  been  said; 
But  so  lar  like  a  lady,  that 't  was  drest 
Superbly,  and  contain  d  a  world  of  zest. 
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LXXV. 

By  some  odd  chance  too  he  was  placed  between 

Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline — 
A  situation  difficult,  I  ween, 

For  man  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine. 
Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 

Was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine; 
For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him. 
With  two  trancendent  eyes  seem'd  to  look  through  him. 

LXXVI. 

I  sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  have  ears : 
This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  earshot,  things 

Are  somehow  echoed  to  the  pretty  dears. 

Of  which  I  can't  tell  whence  their  knowledge  springs ; 

Like  that  same  mystic  music  of  the  spheres. 
Which  no  one  hears  so  loudly  though  it  rings. 

'T  is  wonderful  how  oft  the  sex  have  heard 

Long  dialogues  which  pass'd  without  a  word ! 

Lxxvn. 

Aurora  sat  with  that  indifference 

Which  piques  a  preux  chevalier — as  it  ought : 
Of  all  offences  that 's  the  worst  offence, 

Which  seems  to  hint  you  are  not  worth  a  thought. 
Now  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence, 

Was  not  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught; 
Like  a  good  ship  entangled  among  ice, 
And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 
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LXXVIII. 


To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  rephed, 

Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 

Required.     Aurora  scarcely  look'd  aside, 
Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity, 

The  devil  was  in  the  girl !  Could  it  be  pride  ? 
Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity? 

Heaven  knows !  But  Adeline's  malicious  eyes 

Sparkled  with  her  successful  prophecies, 

LXXIX.  I 

And  looked  as  much  as  if  to  say,  « I  said  it; » 
A  kind  of  triumph  I  11  not  recommend, 

Because  it  sometimes,  as  I  have  seen  or  read  it, 
Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend. 

Will  pique  a  gentleman,  for  his  own  credit. 
To  bring  what  was  a  jest  to  a  serious  end  : 

For  all  men  prophesy  what  is  or  loas , 

And  hate  those  who  won't  let  them  come  to  pass. 

LXXX. 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions. 
Slight  but  select,  and  just  enough  to  express, 

To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions. 

That  he  would  rather  make  them  more  than  less. 

Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions^ 

Though  probably  much  less  a  fact  than  guess) 

So  far  relax  d  her  thoughts  from  their  sweet  prison, 

As  once  or  twice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen. 
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LXXXI. 

From  answering,  she  began  to  question :  this 
With  her  was  rare;  and  Adehne,  who  as  yet 

Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss, 
Began  to  dread  she  'd  thaw  to  a  coquette — 

So  very  difficuk,  they  say,  it  is 

To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  once  set 

In  motion ;  but  she  here  too  much  refined — 

Aurora's  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind. 

^  LXXXII. 

Bijt  Juan  had  a  sort  of  winning  way, 

A  proud  humility,  if  such  there  be. 
Which  showVJ  such  deference  to  what  females  say, 

As  if  each  charming  word  wei'e  a  decree. 
His  tact  too  temper  d  him  from  grave  to  gay. 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  free : 
He  had  the  art  of  draAving  people  out, 
Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about. 

LXXXIII. 

Aurora,  who  in  her  indifference 

Confounded  him  in  common  with  the  crowd 
Of  flutterers,  though  she  deem'd  he  had  more  sense 

Than,  whispering  foplings,  or  than  withngs  loud — 
Commenced  (from  such  slight  things  will  great  commence) 

To  feel  that  flattery  which  attracts  the  proud 
Rather  by  deference  than  compliment, 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  dissent. 
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LXXXIV. 


And  then  he  had  good  looks; — that  point  was  carried 
Neyn.  con.  amongst  the  women,  which  I  grieve 

To  say  leads  oft  to  aim.  con.  with  the  married — 
A  case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave, 

Since  with  digressions  we  too  long  have  tarried. 
Now  though  we  know  of  old  that  looks  deceive, 

And  always  have  done,  somehow  these  good  looks 

Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  books. 

LXXXV. 

Aurora,  who  looked  more  on  books  than  faces, 
Was  very  young,  although  so  very  sage. 

Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  graces, 
Especially  upon  a  printed  page. 

But  virtue's  self,  with  all  her  tightest  laces, 
Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age; 

And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 

Own'd  to  a  penchant,  though  discreet,  for  beauty, 

LXXXVI. 

And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  far  Socratic, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates ; 
And  really,  if  the  sage  sublime  and  attic. 

At  seventy  years  had  phantasies  like  these, 
Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown,  I  know  not  why  they  should  displease 
In  virgins — always  in  a  modest  way, 
Observe;  for  that  with  me  's  a  « sine  qua. »^ 
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LXXXVII. 

Also  observe,  that  like  the  great  Lord  Coke, 

(See  Littleton)  whene'er  I  have  expressed 
Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 

Twin  opposites,  the  second  is  the  best. 
Perhaps  I  have  a  third  too  in  a  nook, 

Or  none  at  all — w^hich  seems  a  sorry  jest; 
But  if  a  writer  should  be  quite  consistent. 
How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent? 

LXXXVIIL 

If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 

Help  contradicting  them,  and  every  body. 

Even  my  veracious  self? — But  that 's  a  lie ; 
I  never  did  so,  never  w^ill — how  should  I? 

He  who  doubts  all  things,  nothing  can  deny; 

Truth's  fountains  may  be  clear — her  streams  are  muddy. 

And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradiction, 

That  she  must  often  navigate  o'er  fiction. 

LXXXIX. 

Apologue,  fable,  poesy  and  parable. 

Are  false,  but  may  be  render'd  also  true 
By  those  who  sow  them  in  a  land  that 's  arable. 

'T  is  wonderful  what  fable  vnll  not  do ! 
T  is  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable : 

But  what 's  reality?  Who  has  its  clue? 
Philosophy?  No ;  she  too  much  rejects. 
Religion?  Yes;  but  which  of  all  her  sects? 
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XC. 


Some  millions  must  be  wrong,  that  s  pretty  clear : 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  were  right. 

God  help  us !  Since  we  have  need  on  our  career 
To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 

'T  is  time  that  some  new  prophet  should  appear, 
Or  old  indulge  man  with  a  second  sight. 

Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years. 

Without  a  small  refreshment  from  the  spheres. 

XCI. 

But  here  again,  why  will  I  thus  entangle 
Myself  with  metaphysics?  None  can  hate 

So  much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle; 
And  yet,  such  is  my  folly,  or  my  fate, 

I  always  knock  my  head  against  some  angle 
About  the  present,  past,  or  future  state : 

Yet  I  wish  well  to  Trojan  and  to  Tyrian, 

For  I  was  bred  a  moderate  presbyterian. 

XCII. 

But  though  I  am  a  temperate  theologian, 

And  also  meek  as  a  metaphysician. 
Impartial  between  Tyrian  and  Trojan, 

As  Eldon  on  a  lunatic  commission, — 
In  politics  my  duty  is  to  show  John 

Bull  something  of  the  lower  world's  condition. 
It  makes  my  blood  boil  like  the  springs  of  Hecla, 
To  see  men  let  these  scoundrel  sovereigns  break  law 

VOL.  III.  1G 
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XCIII. 


But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety, 

Are  topics  which  I  sometimes  introduce, 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety. 
But  as  subservient  to  a  moral  use ; 

Because  my  business  is  to  dress  society. 

And  stuff  with  sage  that  very  verdant  goose. 

And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some  matter  all 

Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  supernatural. 

XCIV. 

And  now  I  will  give  up  all  argument; 

And  positively  henceforth  no  temptation 
Shall  « fool  me  to  the  top  up  of  my  bent;»  — 

Yes,  I  11  begin  a  thorough  reformation. 
Indeed  I  never  knew  what  people  meant 

By  deeming  that  my  muse  s  conversation 
Was  dangerous; — I  think  she  is  as  harmless 
As  some  who  labour  more  and  yet  may  charm  less. 

xcv. 

Grim  reader!  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost? 

No ;  but  you  have  heard — I  understand — be  dumb ! 
And  don't  regret  the  time  you  may  have  lost, 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  come : 
And  do  not  think  I  mean  to  sneer  at  most 

Of  these  things,  or  by  ridicule  benumb 
That  source  of  the  sublime  and  the  mysterious : — 
For  certain  reasons,  my  belief  is  serious. 
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XCVI. 


Serious  ?    You  laugh ; — you  may ;  that  will  I  not ; 

My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  at  all . 
I  say  I  do  believe  a  haunted  spot 

Exists — and  where  ?    That  shall  1  not  recal, 
Because  I  d  rather  it  should  be  forgot, 

« Shadows  the  soul  of  Richard"  may  appal. 
In  short,  upon  that  subject  1  ve  some  qualms  very 
Like  those  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbury.' 

XCVII. 

The  night  (I  sing  by  night — sometimes  an  owl, 
And  now  and  then  a  nightingale) — is  dim, 

And  the  loud  shriek  of  sage  Minerva's  fowl 
Rattles  around  me  her  discordant  hymn : 

Old  portraits  from  old  walls  upon  me  scowl — 
I  wish  to  Heaven  they  would  not  look  so  {jrim ; 

The  dying  embers  dwindle  in  the  grate — 

I  think  too  that  I  have  sat  up  too  lal^e : 

XCVIII. 

And  therefore,  though  t  is  by  no  means  my  way, 
To  rhyme  at  noon — when  I  have  other  things 

To  think  of,  if  I  ever  think, — I  say 

I  feel  some  chilly  midnight  shudderings, 

And  prudently  postpone,  until  mid-day. 
Treating  a  topic  which,  alas,  but  brings 

Shadows ; — but  you  must  be  in  my  condition 

Before  you  learn  to  call  this  superstition. 


10. 
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XCIX. 


Betwoen  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 

T  wixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon's  verge ; 

How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are ! 

How  less  what  we  may  be !    The  eternal  surge 

Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 

Our  bubbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 

Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages;  while  the  graves 

Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves. 


END    OF    CANTO    XV. 


NOTES  TO  CANTO  XV. 


Note  I,  page  217,  stanza  xvin. 

Great  Socrates?  And  thou  Diviner  still,  etc. 
As  it  is  necessary  in  those  times  to  avoid  ambiguity,  I  say,  that  I 
mean,  by  «  Diviner  still,»  Christ.  If  ever  God  was  Man — or  Man 
God — he  was  both.  I  never  arraigned  his  creed,  but  the  use — or 
abuse — made  of  it.  Mr  Canning  one  day  quoted  Christianity  to  sanc- 
tion negro  slavery,  and  Mr  Wilberforce  had  Httle  to  say  in  reply. 
And  was  Christ  crucified,  that  black  men  might  be  scourged?  If  so, 
he  had  better  been  born  a  Mulatto,  to  give  both  colours  an  equal 
chance  of  freedom,  or  at  least  salvation. 

Note  2,  page  222,  stanza  xxxv. 

When  Rapp  the  harmonist  embargoed  marriage  etc. 
This  extraordinary  and  flourisliing  German  colony  in  America  does 
not  entirely  exclude  matrimony,  as  the  «  Shakers»  do ;  but  lays  such 
restrictions  upon  it  as  prevent  more  than  a  certain  quantum  of  births 
within  a  certain  number  of  years;  which  births  (as  Mr  Hulme  ob- 
serves) generally  arrive  « in  a  little  flock  like  those  of  a  farmer's  lambs, 
all  within  the  same  month  perhaps."  These  Harmonists  (so  called 
from  the  name  of  their  settlement)  are  represented  as  a  remarkably 
flourishing,  pious,  and  quiet  people.  See  the  various  recent  writers 
on  America. 

Note  3,  page  228,  stanza  xxxviii. 

Nor  canvass  what  «  so  eminent  a  handx  meant;  etc. 
Jacob  Tonson,  according  to  Mr  Pope,  was  accustomed  to  call  his 
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writers,  >>  able  pens» — "persons  of  honour,"  and  especially  << eminent 
hands. »      Vide  Correspondence,  etc.  etc. 


Note  4,  page  2-^^?  stanza  lxvi. 

Young  partridge  fillets,  deck'd  with  truffles. 
A  dish  «a  la  Lucullns,«  This  hero,  who  conquered  the  East,  has 
left  his  more  extended  celebrity  to  the  transplantation  of  cherries 
(which  he  first  brought  into  Europe)  and  the  nomenclature  of  some 
very  good  dishes; — and  I  am  not  sure  that  (barring  indigestion)  ho 
has  not  done  more  service  to  mankind  by  his  cookery  than  by  his  con- 
quests. A  cherry-tree  may  weigh  against  a  bloody  laurel:  besides,  he 
has  contrived  to  earn  celebrity  from  both. 

Note  5,  page  233,  stanza  lxvih. 

«  Petits  puits.i) 
11  Petit  puits  d'amour  garnis  de  confitures,"    a  classical  and  well- 
known  dish  for  part  of  the  flank  of  a  second  course. 

Note  6,  page  239,  stanza  lxxxvi. 

For  that  with  me  's  a  «  sine  qua. » 
Subauditur  u  Non ;»  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

Note  7,  page  243,  stanza  xcvi. 

Like  those  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbury. 
Hobbes;  who,  doubting  of  his  own  soul,  paid  that  compliment  to 
the  souls  of  other  people  as  to  decline  their  visits,  of  which  he  had 
some  apprehension. 
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The  antique  Persians  taught  three  useful  things, 
To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the  truth. 

This  was  the  mode  of  Cyrus,  best  of  kings — 
A  mode  adopted  since  by  modern  youth. 

Bows  have  they,  generally  with  two  strings ; 
Horses  they  ride  without  remorse  or  ruth ; 

At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever, 

But  draw  the  long-bow  better  now  than  ever. 


The  cause  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect, — 

«  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause," — 

Is  what  I  have  not  leisure  to  inspect; 
But  this  I  must  say  in  my  own  dpplause, 

Of  all  the  muses  that  I  recollect, 

Whate'er  may  be  her  follies  or  her  flaws 

In  some  things,  mine  s  beyond  all  contradiction 

The  most  sincere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 
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III. 

And  as  she  treats  all  things,  and  ne'er  retreats 
From  any  thing,  this  epic  will  contain 

A  wilderness  of  the  most  rare  conceits, 

Which  you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in  vain. 

T  is  true  there  be  some  bitters  with  the  sweets. 
Yet  mix'd  so  slightly  that  you  can  t  complain, 

But  wonder  they  so  few  are,  since  my  tale  is 

«  De  rebus  cunctis  et  quibusdam  aliis. » 

IV. 

But  of  all  truths  which  she  has  told,  the  most 
True  is  that  which  she  is  about  to  tell. 

I  said  it  was  a  story  of  a  ghost — 

What  then?    I  only  know  it  so  befel. 

Have  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast, 

Where  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  must  dwell? 

'T  is  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubters  dumb  as 

The  sceptics  who  would  not  believe  Columbus. 


Some  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 
Turpin  s  or  Monmouth  Geoffry's  Chronicle; 

Men  whose  historical  superiority 
Is  always  greatest  at  a  miracle. 

But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority, 
Who  bids  all  men  believe  the  impossible, 

Because  't  is  so.     Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble,  he 

Quiets  at  once  with  « (j/uia  impossibile. » 
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VI. 


And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all; 

Believe : — if  t  is  improbable,  you  must; 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  shall: 

'T  is  always  best  to  take  things  upon  trust. 
I  do  not  speak  profanely,  to  recal 

Those  holier  mysteries  which  the  wise  and  just 
Receive  as  gospel,  and  which  grow  more  rooted, 
As  all  truths  must,  the  more  they  are  disputed. 

VII. 

I  merely  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  said, 

That  in  the  course  of  some  six  thousand  years, 

All  nations  have  believed  that  from  the  dead 
A  visitant  at  intervals  appears ; 

And  what  is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head. 
Is,  that  whatever  bar  the  reason  rears 

'Gainst  such  belief,  there  's  something  stronger  still 

In  its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  will. 

VIII. 

The  dinner  and  the  soii^ee  too  were  done. 

The  supper  too  discuss'd,  the  dames  admired. 

The  banqueteers  had  dropped  off  one  by  one — 
The  song  was  silent,  and  the  dance  expired  : 

The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanished,  gone 
Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired, 

And  nothing  brighter  gleamed  through  the  saloon 

Than  dying  tapers — and  the  peeping  moon. 
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IX. 


The  evaporation  of  a  joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  Champagne,  without 
The  foam  which  made  its  virgin  bumper  gay ; 

Or  like  a  system  coupled  with  a  doubt ; 
Or  like  a  soda  bottle  when  its  spray 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out; 
Or  like  a  billow  left  by  storms  behind, 
Without  the  animation  of  the  wind ; 

X. 

Or  like  an  opiate  which  brings  troubled  rest, 
Or  none ;  or  like — like  nothing  that  I  know 

Except  itself; — such  is  the  human  breast; 
A  thing,  of  which  similitudes  can  show 

No  real  likeness, — like  the  old  Tyrian  vest 
Dyed  purple,  none  at  present  can  tell  how, 

If  from  a  shell-fish  or  from  cochineal.' 

So  perish  every  tyrant's  robe  piecemeal ! 

XI. 

But  next  to  dressing  for  a  rout  or  ball. 

Undressing  is  a  woe ;  our  robe-de-chomh^e 

May  sit  like  that  of  Nessus  and  recal 

Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear  than  amber 

Titus  exclaimed,  «  V  ve  lost  a  day ! »  Of  all 

The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  remember, 

(I  've  had  of  both,  some  not  to  be  disdain  d) 

I  wish  they  'd  state  how  many  they  have  gain'd. 
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XII. 


And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night, 

Felt  restless,  and  perplex'd,  and  compromised; 
He  thought  Aurora  Raby's  eyes  more  bright 

Then  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised ; 
If  he  had  know^n  exactly  his  own  plight, 

He  probably  would  have  philosophised ; 
A  great  resource  to  all,  and  ne'er  denied 
Till  wanted;  therefore  Juan  only  sigh'd. 

XIII. 

He  sigh'd; — the  next  resource  is  the  full  moon, 
Where  all  sighs  are  deposited ;  and  now 

It  happened  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 
As  clear  as  such  a  climate  will  allow ; 

And  Juan's  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 

To  hail  her  with  the  apostrophe — « Oh,  thou ! » 

Of  amatory  egotism  the  tuism, 

Which  further  to  explain  would  be  a  truism. 

XIV. 

But  lover,  poet,  or  astronomer, 

Shepherd,  or  swain,  whoever  may  behold. 
Feel  some  abstraction  when  they  gaze  on  her: 

Great  thoughts  we  catch  from  thence  (besides  a  cold 
Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  err;) 

Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  are  told ; 
The  ocean  s  tides  and  mortals'  brains  she  sways, 
And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  in  lays. 
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XV. 


Juan  felt  somewhat  pensive,  and  disposed 
For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow  : 

The  gothic  chamher,  wheie  he  was  enclosed, 
Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake's  billow. 

With  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused ; 

Below  his  window  waved  (of  course)  a  willow; 

And  he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  cascade 

That  flash VI  and  after  darkened  in  the  shade. 

XVI. 

Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet, — which 
Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertain'd — 

(I  state  this,  for  I  'm  cautious  to  a  pitch 
Of  nicety,  where  a  fact  is  to  be  gain'd) 

A  lamp  burn  d  high,  while  he  leant  from  a  niche, 
Where  many  a  gothic  ornament  remained. 

In  chiseli'd  stone  and  painted  glass,  and  all, 

That  time  has  left  our  fathers  of  their  hall. 

XVII. 

Then,  as  the  night  was  clear  though  cold,  he  threw 
His  chamber  door  wide  open — and  went  forth 

Into  a  gallery,  of  a  sombre  hue. 

Long,  furnish'd  with  old  pictures  of  great  worth. 

Of  knights  and  dames  heroic  and  chaste  too. 
As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  birth. 

But  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 

Have  something  ghastly,  desolate,  and  dread. 
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XVIII. 


The  forms  of  the  grim  knights  and  pictured  saints 
Look  hving  in  the  moon ;  and  as  you  turn 

Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  faint 
Of  your  own  footsteps — voices  from  the  urn 

Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 

Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspects  stern, 

As  if  to  ask  how  you  can  dare  to  keep 

A  vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  sleep. 

XIX. 

And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  grave, 
The  charms  of  other  days,  in  starlight  gleams 

Glimmer  on  high;  their  buried  locks  still  wave 
Along  the  canvass ;  their  eyes  glance  like  dreams 

On  ours,  or  spars  within  some  dusky  cave. 
But  death  is  imaged  in  their  shadowy  beams. 

A  picture  is  the  past ;  e'en  ere  its  frame 

Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the  same. 

XX. 

As  Juan  mused  on  mutability, 

Or  on  his  mistress — terms  synonymous — 
No  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  sigh 

Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique  house, 
When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 

A  supernatural  agent or  a  mouse. 

Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embarrass 
Most  people  as  it  plays  along  the  arras. 
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XXI. 

It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo!  a  monk,  array'd 
In  cowl  and  beads  and  dusky  garb,  appear'd, 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  shade, 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard ; 

His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  made ; 
He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird. 

But  slowly;  and  as  he  pass'd  Juan  by, 

Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a  bright  eye. 

XXII. 

Juan  was  petrified;  he  had  heard  a  hint 

Of  such  a  spirit  in  these  halls  of  old, 
But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothing  in  't 

Beyond  the  rumour  which  such  spots  unfold. 
Coin  d  from  surviving  superstition's  mint. 

Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  like  gold, 
But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with  paper. 
And  did  he  see  this?  or  was  it  a  vapour? 

XXIII. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  pass'd,  repass'd — the  thing  of  air. 
Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t'  other  place; 

And  Juan  gazed  upon  it  with  a  stare, 

Yet  could  not  speak  or  move;  but,  on  its  base 

As  stands  a  statue,  stood:  he  felt  his  hair 

Twine  hke  a  knot  of  snakes  around  his  face, 

He  tax'd  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not  granted, 

To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted . 
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XXIV. 


The  third  time,  after  a  still  longer  pause, 

The  shadow  pass'd  away — but  where?  the  hall 

W^as  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural : 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  laws 
Of  physics,  bodies  whether  short  or  tall 

Might  come  or  go ;  but  Juan  could  not  state 

Through  which  the  spectre  seem'd  to  evaporate. 

XXV. 

He  stood — how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seem'd 
An  age, — expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 

Strain'd  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gleam'd; 
Then  by  degrees  recalled  his  energies. 

And  would  have  passed  the  whole  off  as  a  dream. 
But  could  not  wake ;  he  was,  he  did  surmise. 

Waking  already,  and  returned  at  length 

Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength. 

XXVI. 

All  there  was  as  he  left  it :  still  his  taper 
Burnt,  and  not  blue^  as  modest  tapers  use, 

Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapour ; 
He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  they  did  not  refuse 

Their  office ;  he  took  up  an  old  newspaper ; 
The  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse ; 

He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking, 

And  a  long  eulogy  of  «  patent  blacking. » 
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XXVII. 

This  savour'd  of  this  world ;  but  his  hand  shook — 
He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 

A  paragraph,  I  think  about  Home  Tooke, 
Undrest,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 

There  couch Yl  all  snugly  on  his  pillow's  nook, 
With  what  he  'd  seen  his  phantasy  he  fed, 

And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  slumber  crept 

Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept. 

XXVIII. 

He  woke  betimes ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 

Ponder'd  upon  his  visitant  or  vision. 
And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed. 

At  risk  of  being  quizzed  for  superstition. 
The  more  he  thought,  the  more  his  mind  was  posed ; 

In  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  precision 
Was  great,  because  his  master  brook'd  no  less, 
Knocked  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

XXIX. 

He  dress'd ;  and  like  young  people  he  was  wont 
To  take  some  trouble  with  his  toilet,  but 

This  morning  I'ather  spent  less  time  upon  't; 
Aside  his  very  mirror  soon  was  put; 

His  curls  fell  negligently  o'er  his  front, 

His  clothes  were  not  curbed  to  their  usual  cut. 

His  very  neckcloth's  Gordian  knot  was  tied 

Almost  a  hair's  breadth  too  much  on  one  side.  ^ 
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XXX. 

And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  saloon, 

He  sate  him  pensive  o'er  a  dish  of  tea, 
Which  he  perhaps  had  not  discovered  soon, 

Had  it  not  happened  scalding  hot  to  be, 
Which  made  him  have  recourse  unto  his  spoon ;       « 

So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  coidd  see 
That  something  xvas  the  matter — Adeline 
The  first — but  what  she  could  not  well  divine. 

XXXI. 

she  look'd,  and  saw  him  pale,  and  turn'd  as  pale 
Herself;  then  hastily  look'd  down,  and  muttered 

Something,  but  what 's  not  stated  in  my  tale. 
Lord  Henry  said,  his  muffin  was  ill  butter  d; 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke  play'd  with  her  veil. 
And  look'd  at  Juan  hard,  but  nothing  utter  dv 

Aurora  Raby,  with  her  large  dark  eyes. 

Surveyed  him  with  a  kind  of  calm  surprise. 

XXXII. 

But  seeing  him  all  cold  and  silent  still. 
And  every  body  wondering  more  or  less^ 

Fair  Adeline  inquired,  « If  he  were  ill?» 

He  started,  and  said,  «Yes — no — rather — yes.w 

The  family  physician  had  great  skill, 

And,  being  present,  now  began  to  express 

His  readiness  to  feel  his  pulse  and  tell 

The  cause,  but  Juan  said,  «  He  was  quite  well.» 

VOL.    III.  17 
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XXXIII. 


«  Quite  well ;  yes — no. »    These  answers  were  mysterious, 
And  yet  his  looks  appear  d  to  sanction  both, 

However  they  might  savour  of  delirious; 
Something  like  illness  of  a  sudden  growth 

Weigh VI  on  his  spirit,  though  by  no  means  serious. 
But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  seem'd  loth 

To  state  the  case,  it  might  be  ta'en  for  granted 

It  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 

Lord  Henry,  who  had  now  discuss'd  his  chocolate, 

Also  the  muffin  whereof  he  complained. 
Said,  Juan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate, 

At  which  he  marvelld,  since  it  had  not  raln'd ; 
Then  asked  her  grace  what  news  were  of  the  duke  of  late  ? 

Her  grace  replied,  his  grace  was  rather  pain'd 
With  some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 
Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 

XXXV. 

Then  Henry  turned  to  Juan  and  address'd 

A  few  words  of  condolence  on  his  state : 
«  You  look,))  quoth  he,  « as  if  you'd  had  your  rest 

Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  late." 
«  What  friar?!)  said  Juan;  and  he  did  his  best 

To  j)ut  the  question  with  an  air  sedate, 
Or  carcicss;  but  the  effort  was  not  valid 
'I'o  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more  pallid. 
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XXXVI. 


« Oh !  have  you  never  heard  of  the  Black  Friar? 

The  sph'it  of  these  walls?» — «  In  truth  not  I.» 
«  Why  fame — but  fame  you  know's  sometimes  a  liar — 

Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  the  bye: 
Whether  with  time  the  spectre  has  grown  shyer, 

Or  that  our  sires  had  a  more  gifted  eye 
For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed, 
The  friar  of  late  has  not  been  oft  perceived. 

XXXVII. 

"  The  last  time  was »    « I  pray,"  said  Adeline, — 

(Who  watch'd  the  changes  of  Don  Juans  brow, 

And  from  its  context  thought  she  could  divine 
Connexions  stronger  than  he  chose  to  avow 

With  this  same  legend) — « if  you  but  design 

To  jest,  you'll  choose  some  other  theme  just  now, 

Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told, 

And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old. » 

XXXVIII. 

«  Jest! »  quoth  my  lord,  «  Why,  Adeline,  you  know 
That  we  ourselves — \  was  in  the  honey-moon — 

Saw »    « Well,  no  matter,  t  was  so  long  ago; 

But,  come,  1 11  set  your  story  to  a  tune. » 

Graceful  as  Dian  when  she  draws  her  bow, 

She  seized  her  harp,  whose  strings  were  kindled  soon 

As  touched,  and  plaintively  began  to  play 

The  air  of « 'T  was  a  Friar  of  Orders  Grey. » 

17. 
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XXXIX. 


«  But  add  the  words, «  cried  Henry,  «  which  you  made ; 

For  AdeUne  is  half  a  poetess," 
Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  course  the  others  could  not  but  express 
In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  displayed 
•    By  one  thiee  talents,  for  there  were  no  less — 
The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper's  skill,  at  once 
Could  hardly  be  united  by  a  dunce. 

XL. 

After  some  fascinating  hesitation, — 

The  charming  of  these  charmers,  who  seena  bound, 
I  can  t  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation, — 

Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  fix'd  on  the  ground 
At  first,  then  kindling  into  animation, 

Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  sounds 
And  sang  with  much  simplicity, — a  merit 
Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldom  hear  it. 

1. 

Beware  1  beware!  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone, 
For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville, 

Made  Norman  church  his  prey. 
And  expeird  the  friars,  one  friar  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 
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Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry's  right, 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay, 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay. 
A  monk  remain'd,  unchased,  unchain'd. 

And  he  did  not  seem  fornVd  of  clay. 
For  he  's  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he  s  seen  in  the  church, 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 


And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill, 

It  is  not  mine  to  say ; 
But  still  to  the  House  of  Amundeville 

He  abideth  night  and  day. 
By  the  marriage  bed  of  their  lords,  't  is  said, 

He  flits  on  the  bridal-eve ; 
And  \  is  held  as  faith,  to  their  bed  of  death, 

He  comes — but  not  to  grieve. 


When  an  heir  is  born,  he's  heard  to  mourn, 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line ,  in  the  pale  moonshine 

He  walks  from  hall  to  hall. 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  face, 

'T  is  shadow'd  by  his  cowl ; 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  between, 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  soul. 
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JBut  beware!  beware!  of  the  Black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway, 
For  he  is  yet  the  church's  heir 

\\  hoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amundeville  is  lord  by  day, 

ijut  the  monk  is  lord  by  night. 
Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar  s  right. 

6. 

Say  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall, 

And  he  11  say  nought  to  you ; 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall, 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
Then  gramercy !  for  the  Black  Friar ; 

Heaven  sain  him!  fair  or  foul, 
And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  prayer, 

Let  ours  be  for  his  soul. 

XLI. 

The  lady's  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrilling  wires 
Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to  sound; 

And  the  pause  follow'd,  which  when  song  expires. 
Pervades  a  moment  those  who  listen  round; 

And  then  of  course  the  circle  much  admires, 
Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  politeness  bound, 

The  tones,  the  feeling,  and  the  execution. 

To  the  performer's  diffident  confusion. 
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XLII. 


Fair  x^deline,  though  in  a  careless  way, 
As  if  she  rated  such  acconiphshment 

As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day, 

Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content, 

Would  now  and  then  as  t  were  loithout  display. 
Yet  with  display  in  fact,  at  times  relent 

To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile. 

To  show  she  could,  if  it  were  worth  her  while. 

XLIII. 

Now  this  (but  we  will  whisper  it  aside) 
Was — pardon  the  pedantic  illustration — 

Trampling  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater  pride, 
As  did  the  cynic  on  some  like  occasion; 

Deeming  the  sage  would  be  much  mortified, 
Or  thrown  into  a  philosophic  passion, 

For  a  spoilt  carpet — but  the  "  attic  bee » 

Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee.^ 

XLIV. 

Thus  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  shade, 
(By  doing  easily  whene'er  she  chose, 

What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade) 

Their  sort  o^  half  profession ;  for  it  grows 

To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  displayed. 
And  that  it  is  so,  every  body  knows, 

Who  ve  heard  Miss  That  or  This,  or  Lady  T  other, 

Show  off — to  please  their  company  or  mother. 
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XLV. 

Oh!  the  long  evenings  of  duets  and  trios ! 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations ; 
The  "mamma  mia's!"  and  the  "amor  mio's!» 

The  « tanti  palpiti's"  on  such  occasions: 
The  « lasciami's,»  and  quavering  «addios!» 

Amongst  our  own  most  musical  of  nations ; 
With  « tu  mi  chamas\s»  from  Portingale, 
To  soothe  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fail.^ 

XL  VI. 

In  Babylon's  bravuras — as  the  home 

Heart-ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Grey  Highlands, 

That  bring  Lochaber  back  to  eyes  that  roam 
O'er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands, 

The  calentures  of  music  which  overcome 

All  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  are  nigh  lands 

No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions, — 

Was  Adeline  well  versed,  as  compositions. 

XLVII. 

She  also  had  a  twilight  tinge  oi  blue, 

Could  write  rhymes,  and  compose  more  than  she  wrote; 
Made  epigrams  occasionally  too 

Upon  her  friends,  as  every  body  ought, 
But  still  from  that  sublinier  azure  hue. 

So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remote, 
W^as  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a  great  poet, 
And,  what  was  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it. 
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XLVIII. 


Aurora — since  we  Ve  touching  upon  taste, 
Which  now-a-days  is  the  thermometer 

By  whose  degrees  all  characters  are  class  d — 
Was  more  Shakspearian,  if  I  do  not  err. 

The  worlds  beyond  this  world's  perplexing  waste 
Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her 

There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 

Thoughts,  boundless,  deep,  but  silent  too  as  space. 

XLIX. 

Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  grace,  • 
The  full-grown  Hebe  of  Fitz-Fulke,  whose  mind. 

If  she  had  any,  was  upon  her  face, 
And  that  was  of  a  fascinating  kind. 

A  little  turn  for  mischief  you  might  trace 

Also  thereon, — but  that  s  not  much;  we  find 

Few  females  without  some  such  gentle  leaven. 

For  fear  we  should  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 


1  have  not  heard  she  was  at  all  poetic, 

Though  once  she  was  seen  reading  the  « Bath  Guide, » 
And  « Hayley\s  Triumphs, »  which  she  deem'd  pathetic, 

Because,  she  said,  her  temper  had  been  tried 
So  much,  the  bard  had  really  been  prophetic 

Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with, — since  a  bride. 
But  of  all  verse,  what  most  insured  her  praise 
Were  sonnets  to  herself,  or  bouts  rimes. 
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IJ. 

'T  were  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  object 
Of  Adehne,  in  bringing  this  same  lay 

To  bear  on  what  appeared  to  her  the  subject 
Of  Juan's  nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 

Perhaps  she  merely  had  the  simple  project 
To  laugh  him  out  of  his  supposed  dismay; 

Perhaps  she  might  wish  to  confirm  him  in  it, 

Though  why  I  cannot  say — at  least  this  minute. 

LII. 

But  so  far  the  immediate  effect 

Was  to  restore  him  to  his  self  propriety, 
A  thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect, 

Who  wish  to  take  the  tone  of  their  society: 
In  which  you  cannot  be  too  circumspect, 

Whether  the  mode  be  persiflage  or  piety, 
But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 
On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gynecocrasy. 

LIU. 

And  therefore  Juan  now  began  to  rally 

His  spirits,  and,  without  more  explanation, 

To  jest  upon  such  themes  in  many  a  sally. 
Her  grace  too  also  seized  the  same  occasion, 

With  various  similar  remarks  to  tally. 

But  wished  for  a  still  more  detailed  narration 

Of  this  same  mystic  triar  s  curious  doings. 

About  the  present  family's  deaths  and  wooings. 
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LIV. 


Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been  said ; 

They  pass'd,  as  such  thinjjs  do,  for  superstition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  in  dread 

The  theme,  half  credited  the  strange  tradition; 
And  much  was  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head; 

But  Juan,  when  cross-question'd  on  the  vision, 
Which  some  supposed  (though  he  had  not  avow'd  it) 
Had  stirr  d  him,  answer  d  in  a  way  to  cloud  it. 

LV. 

And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  one, 

The  company  prepared  to  separate; 
Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none, 

Some  wondering  \  was  so  early,  some  so  late. 
There  was  a  goodly  match  too,  to  be  run 

Between  some  greyhounds  on  my  lord's  estate, 
And  a  young  race-horse  of  old  pedigree. 
Matched  for  the  spring,  whom  several  went  to  see. 

LVI. 

There  was  a  picture-dealer  who  had  brought 

A  special  Titian,  warranted  original, 
So  precious  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought. 

Though  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging  all. 
The  king  himself  had  cheapened  it,  but  thought 

The  civil  list  (he  deigns  lo  accept,  obliging  all 
His  subjects  by  his  gracious  acceptation) 
Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 
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LVII. 

But  as  Lord  Henry  was  a  connoisseur, — 

The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts, — the  owner, 

With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure, 
So  that  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor, 

Rather  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer, 
So  much  he  deem'd  his  patronage  an  honour, 

Had  brought  the  capo  d'opera,  not  for  sale, 

But  for  his  judgment, — never  known  to  fail. 

LVIII. 

There  was  a  modern  Goth,  1  mean  a  gothic 

Bricklayer  of  Babel,  called  an  architect. 
Brought  to  survey  these  grey  walls,  which  though  so  thick, 

Might  have  from  time  acquired  some  slight  defect; 
Who,  after  rummaging  the  abbey  through  thick 

And  thin,  produced  a  plan  whereby  to  erect 
New  buildings  of  correctest  conformation. 
And  throw  down  old,  which  he  called  restoration. 

LIX. 

The  cost  would  be  a  trifle — an  «  old  song .. 

Set  to  some  thousands  ('t  is  the  usual  burthen 
Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  long) — 

The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  in 
An  edifice  no  less  sublime  than  strong. 

By  which  Lord  Henry's  good  taste  would  go  forth  in 
Its  glory,  through  all  ages  shining  sunny, 
For  gothic  daring  shown  in  English  money. '^ 
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LX. 


There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a  mortgage 
Lord  Henry  wish'd  to  raise  for  a  new  purchase; 

Also  a  lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage, 

And  one  on  tithes,  which  sure  are  discord's  torches, 

Kindling  religion  till  she  throws  down  Ae?-  gage, 

«  Untying))  squires  « to  fight  against  the  churches  ;»^ 

There  was  a  prize-ox,  a  prize-pig,  and  ploughman, 

For  Henry  was  a  sort  of  Sabine  showman. 

LXI. 

There  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a  steel  trap 
Ready  for  jail,  their  place  of  convalescence; 

There  was  a  country  girl  in  a  close  cap 

And  scarlet  cloak  (I  hate  the  sight  to  see,  since — 

Since — since — in  youth,  I  had  the  sad  mishap — 
But  luckily  I  Ve  paid  few  parish  fees  since), 

That  scarlet  cloak^  alas !  unclosed  with  rigour, 

Presents  the  problem  of  a  double  figure. 

LXII. 

A  reel  within  a  bottle  is  a  mystery ^ 

One  can't  tell  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  out, 
Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history, 

I  leave  to  those  who  re  fond  of  solving  doubt. 
And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the  consistory, 

Lord  Henry  was  a  justice,  and  that  Scout 
The  constable,  beneath  a  warrant's  banner, 
Had  bagg'd  this  poacher  upon  nature's  manor. 
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LXIII. 

Now  justices  ot  peace  must  judge  all  pieces 
Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the  game 

And  morals  of  the  country  from  caprices 
Of  those  who  've  not  a  licence  for  the  same ; 

And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and  leases, 
Perhaps  these  are  most  difficult  to  tame : 

Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wenches 

Are  puzzles  to  the  most  precautious  benches. 

LXIV. 

The  present  culprit  was  extremely  pale, 
Pale  as  if  painted  so ;  her  cheek  being  red 

By  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  less  hale 

'T  is  white,  at  least  when  they  just  rise  from  bed. 

Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  seeming  frail, 

Poor  soul !  for  she  was  country  born  and  bred, 

And  knew  no  better  in  her  immorality 

Than  to  wax  white — for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV. 

Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  espiegle  eye 
Had  gathered  a  large  tear  into  its  corner, 

Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  essay'd  to  dry, 
For  she  was  not  a  sentimental  mourner, 

Parading  all  her  sensibility, 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  scorner. 

But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulation, 

To  be  called  up  for  her  examination. 
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LXVI. 


Of  course  these  groups  were  scatter  d  here  and  there, 
Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent. 

The  lawyers  in  the  study ;  and  in  air 

The  prize-pig,  ploughman,  poachers;  the  men  sent 

From  town,  viz.  architect  and  dealer,  were 
Both  busy  (as  a  general  in  his  tent 

Writing  despatches)  in  their  several  stations, 

Exulting  in  their  brilliant  lucubrations. 

LXVII. 

But  this  poor  girl  was  left  in  the  great  hall, 
While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  frail, 

Discussed  (he  hated  beer  yclept  the  «  small ») 
A  mighty  mug  of  moral  double  ale. 

She  waited  until  justice  could  recal 

Its  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale, 

To  name  a  thing  in  nomenclature  rather 

Perplexing  for  most  virgins — a  child's  father. 

Lxviir. 

You  see  here  was  enough  of  occupation 

For  the  Lord  Henry,  link'd  with  dogs  and  horses. 

There  was  much  bustle  too  and  preparation 
Below  stairs  on  the  score  of  second  courses. 

Because,  as  suits  their  rank  and  situation. 

Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land  resources. 

Have  «  public  days,"  when  all  men  may  carouse. 

Though  not  exactly  what  s  called  «  open  house. » 
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LXIX. 

But  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  uninvited 
(Thus  we  translate  a  general  invitation) 

All  country  gentlemen,  esquired  or  knighted, 

May  drop  in  without  cards,  and  take  their  statioti 

At  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  dehghted 
With  fashionable  wines  and  conversation; 

And,  as  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  connexion. 

Talk  o'er  themselves  the  past  and  next  election. 

LXX. 

Lord  Henry  was  a  great  electioneerer. 

Burrowing  for  boroughs  like  a  rat  or  rabbit. 

But  county  contests  cost  him  rather  dearer. 

Because  the  neighbouring  Scotch  Earl  of  Giftgabbit 

Had  English  influence,  in  the  self-same  sphere  here; 
His  son,  the  Honourable  Dick  Dicedrabbit, 

Was  member  for  the  «  other  interest"  (meaning 

The  same  self-interest,  with  a  different  leaning). 

LXXI. 

Courteous  and  cautious  therefore  in  his  county, 
He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dispensed 

To  some  civility,  to  others  bounty, 

And  promises  to  all — which  last  commenced 

To  gather  to  a  somewhat  large  amount,  he 
Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed; 

But  what  with  keeping  some,  and  breaking  others, 

His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another's. 
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LXXII. 


A  friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders — yet 
No  less  a  friend  to  government — he  held, 

That  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit 

'T  wixt  place  and  patriotism — albeit  compelfd, 

Such  was  his  sovereign's  pleasure  (though  unfit, 
He  added  modestly,  when  rebels  raiFd), 

To  hold  some  sinecures  he  wished  abolished, 

But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  demolish'd. 

LXXIII. 

He  was  « free  to  confess  »- — (whence  comes  this  phrase? 

Is  \  English?     No — \  is  only  parliamentary) 
That  innovation's  spirit  now-a-days 

Had  made  more  progress  than  for  the  last  century. 
He  would  not  tread  a  factious  path  to  praise, 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  venture  high; 
As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it, 
That  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit. 

LXXIV. 

Heaven,  and  his  friends,  knew  that  a  private  life 
Had  ever  been  his  sole  and  whole  ambition ; 

But  could  he  quit  his  king  in  times  of  strife 

Which  threatened  the  whole  country  with  perdition  ? 

When  demagogues  would  with  a  butcher's  knife 
Cut  through  and  through  (oh !  damnable  incision !) 

The  Gordian  or  the  Geordi-an  knot,  whose  strings 

Have  tied  together  commons,  lords,  and  kings. 

VOL.  HI.  18 
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LXXV. 


Sooner  « come  place  into  the  civil  list 

And  champion  him  to  the  utmost — »  he  would  keep  it, 
Till  duly  disappointed  or  dismiss'd: 

Profit  he  cared  not  for,  let  others  reap  it; 
But  should  the  day  come  when  place  ceased  to  exist 

The  country  would  have  far  more  cause  to  weep  it; 
For  how  could  it  go  on?     Explain  who  can  ! 
He  gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 

LXXVI. 

He  was  as  independent — aye,  much  more — 

Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  independence, 

As  common  soldiers,  or  a  common Shore, 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  ascendence 

O'er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore, 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 

Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 

To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a  beggar. 

LXXVII. 

All  this  (save  the  last  stanza)  Henry  said, 

And  thought,     I  say  no  more — I  Ve  said  too  much; 

For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read 

Of — or  upon  the  hustings — some  slight  such 

Hints  from  the  independent  heart  or  head 
Of  the  official  candidate.      I  11  touch 

No  more  on  this — the  dumer-bell  hath  rung. 

And  grace  is  said;  the  grace  I  should  have  sung — 
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LXXVIU. 


But  I  'm  too  late,  and  therefore  must  make  play. 

'T  was  a  great  banquet,  such  as  Albion  old 
Was  wont  to  boast — as  if  a  glutton's  tray 

Were  something  very  glorious  to  behohi. 
But  \  was  a  public  feast  and  public  day, — 

Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes  cold, 
Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer. 
And  every  body  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

LXXIX. 

The  squires  familiarly  formal,  and 

My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condescending- 

The  very  servants  puzzling  how  to  hand 

Their  plates — without  it  might  be  too  much  bending 

From  their  high  places  bv  the  sideboard's  stand — 
Yet  like  their  masters  fearful  of  offending. 

For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 

Might  cost  both  men  and  master  too — their  places. 

LXXX. 

There  were  some  hunters  bold,  and  coursers  keen, 

Whose  hounds  ne'er  err  d,  nor  greyhounds  deign'd  to  lurch ; 

Some  deadly  shots  too,  Septembrizers,  seen 
Earliest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 

Of  the  poor  partridge  through  his  stubble  screen. 
There  were  some  massy  members  of  the  church. 

Takers  of  tithes,  and  makers  of  good  matches. 

And  several  who  sung  fewer  psalms  than  catches. 

18. 
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LXXXI. 


There  were  some  country  wags  too, — and,  alas! 

Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 
To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass. 

And  rise  at  nine  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 
And  lo !  upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 

I  sate  next  that  overwhelming  son  of  heaven. 
The  very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith, 
The  loudest  wit  I  e'er  was  deafen'd  with. 

LXXXII. 

I  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days, 
A  brilliant  diner  out,  though  but  a  curate; 

And  not  a  joke  he  cut  but  earned  its  praise, 
[Jntil  preferment,  coming  at  a  sure  rate, 

(Oh,  Providence !  how  wondrous  are  thy  ways, 

Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  sometimes  obdurate?) 

Gave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o'er  Lincoln, 

A  fat  fen  vicarage,  and  nought  to  think  on. 

LXXXIIL 

His  jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  sermons  jokes ; 

But  both  were  thrown  away  amongst  the  fens ; 
For  wit  hath  no  great  friend  in  aguish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short-hand  pens 
Imbibed  the  gay  bon  mot,  or  happy  hoax  : 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  common  sense. 
Or  to  coarse  efforts  very  loud  and  long. 
To  hammer  a  horse-laugh  from  the  thick  throng. 
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LXXXIV. 


« There  is  a  difference,  »  says  the  song,  « between 

A  beggar  and  a  queen,"  or  was  (of  late 
The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two  we've  seen — 
?     But  well  say  nothing  of  affairs  of  state), 
A  difference  « \  wixt  a  bishop  and  a  dean,» 

A  difference  between  crockery  wo  re  and  plate, 
As  between  English  beef  and  Spartan  broth — 
And  yet  gi'eat  heroes  have  been  bred  by  both. 

LXXXV. 

But  of  all  nature's  discrepancies,  none 

Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difference 

Beheld  between  the  country  and  the  town, 
Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  preference 

From  those  who  Ve  few  resources  of  their  own, 
And  only  think,  or  act,  or  feel  with  reference 

To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambition — 

Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition. 

LXXXVI. 

But  en  avant!     The  light  loves  languish  o'er 
Long  banquets  and  too  many  guests,  although 

A  slight  repast  makes  people  love  much  more, 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  being,  as  we  know, 

Even  from  our  grammar  upwards,  friends  of  yore 
^Yith  vivifying  Venus,  who  doth  owe 

To  these  the  invention  of  Champagne  and  truffles 

Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting  ruffles. 
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LXXXVII. 

Dully  past  o'er  the  dinner  of  the  day ; 

And  Juan  took  his  place,  he  knew  not  where. 
Confused,  in  the  confusion,  and  distrait, 

And  sitting  as  if  nail'd  upon  his  chair ; 
Though  knives  and  forks  clangVl  round  as  in  a  fray, 

He  seem'd  unconscious  of  all  passing  there. 
Till  some  one,  with  a  groan,  exprest  a  wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a  fin  offish. 

LXXXVIII. 

On  which,  at  the  thiid  asking  of  the  banns, 
He  started ;  and  perceiving  smiles  around 

Broadening  to  grins,  he  colour  d  more  than  once. 
And  hastily — as  nothing  can  confound 

A  wise  man  more  than  laughter  from  a  dunce — 
Inflicted  on  the  dish  a  deadly  wound. 

And  with  such  hurry,  that  ere  he  could  curb  it, 

He  d  paid  his  neighbour  s  prayer  with  half  a  turbot. 

LXXXIX. 

This  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  occurr  d, 

The  supplicator  being  an  amatem^; 
liut  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a  third, 

Were  angry — as  they  well  might,  to  be  sure. 
They  wonder'd  how  a  young  man  so  absurd 

Lord  Henry  at  his  table  should  endure; 
And  liiis,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
Had  fallen  last  market,  cost  his  liost  three  votes. 
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XC. 


They  little  knew,  or  might  have  sympathized, 
That  he  the  night  before  had  seen  a  ghost, 

A  prologue  which  but  slightly  harmonized 
With  the  substantial  company  engrossed 

By  matter,  and  so  much  materialised. 

That  one  scarce  knew  at  what  to  marvel  most 

Of  two  things — how  (the  question  rather  odd  is) 

Such  bodies  could  have  souls,  or  souls  such  bodies. 

XCI. 

But  what  confused  him  more  than  smile  or  stare 
From  all  the  squires  and  squiresses  around, 

Who  wonder'd  at  the  abstraction  of  his  air, 
Especially  as  he  had  been  renown'd 

For  some  vivacity  among  the  fair, 

Even  in  the  country  circle's  narrow  bound — 

(For  little  things  upon  my  lord's  estate 

Were  good  small  talk  for  others  still  less  great) — 

XCII. 

Was,  that  he  caught  Aurora  s  eye  on  his, 
And  something  like  a  smile  upon  her  cheek. 

Now  this  he  really  rather  took  amiss : 

In  those  who  rarely  smile,  their  smile  bespeaks 

A  strong  external  motive ;  and  in  this 

Smile  of  Aurora's  there  was  nought  to  pique 

Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wiles 

Which  some  pretend  to  trace  in  ladies'  smiles. 
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XCIll. 

T  was  a  mere  quiet  smile  of  contemplation, 

Indicative  of  some  surprise  and  pity; 
And  Juan  grew  carnation  with  vexation, 

Which  was  not  very  wise  and  still  less  witty, 
Since  he  had  gain  d  at  least  her  observation, 

A  most  important  outwork  of  the  city — 
As  Juan  should  have  known,  had  not  his  senses 
By  last  night's  ghost  been  driven  from  their  defences. 

XCIV. 

But  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  blush  in  turn. 
Nor  seem  embarrass'd — quite  the  contrary ; 

Her  aspect  was  as  usual,  still — not  stern — 

And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down,  her  eye, 

Yet  grew  a  little  pale — with  what?  concern? 
I  know  not;  but  her  colour  ne'er  was  high — 

Though  sometimes  faintly  flush' d — and  always  clear, 

As  deep  seas  in  a  sunny  atmosphere. 

XGV. 

But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  fame 

This  day;  and  watching,  witching,  condescending 
To  the  consumers  offish,  fowl,  and  game, 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  so  blending, 
As  all  must  blend  whose  part  it  is  to  aim 

(Especially  as  the  sixth  year  is  ending) 
At  their  lord's,  son's,  or  similar  connexion  s 
Safe  conduct  through  the  rocks  of  re-elections. 
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XCVI. 


Though  this  was  most  expedient  on  the  whole, 
And  usual,  Juan — when  he  cast  a  glance. 

On  Adeline  while  playing  her  grand  role^ 

Which  she  went  through  as  though  it  were  a  dance, 

Betraying  only  now  and  tlien  her  soul 
By  a  look  scarce  perceptibly  askance, 

(Of  weariness  or  scorn) — began  to  feel 

Some  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  real; 

XCVII. 

So  well  she  acted,  all  and  every  part 

By  turns — with  that  vivacious  versatility, 

Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 

They  err — 't  is  merely  what  is  called  mobility,'' 

A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art. 

Though  seeming  so,  from  its  supposed  facility; 

And  false — though  true ;  for  surely  they  \e  sincerest, 

Who  're  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest. 

XGVIII. 

This  makes  your  actors,  artists,  and  romancers, 
Heroes  sometimes,  though  seldom — sages  never ; 

But  speakers,  bards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers, 
Little  that 's  great,  but  much  of  what  is  clever; 

Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers, 

Though  all  exchequer  chancellors  endeavour, 

Of  late  years,  to  dispense  with  Cocker's  rigours, 

And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 
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XCIX. 

The  poets  of  arithmetic  are  they 

Who,  though  they  prove  not  two  and  two  to  be 
Five,  as  they  w^ould  do  in  a  modest  way, 

Have  plainly  made  it  out  that  four  are  three, 
Judging  by  M^hat  they  take,  and  what  they  pay. 

The  sinking  fund's  unfathomable  sea, 
That  most  unliquidating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsunk,  yet  sinks  all  it  receives, 

C. 

While  Adeline  dispensed  her  airs  and  graces, 
The  fair  Fitz-Fulke  seem'd  very  much  at  ease; 

Though  too  well-bred  to  quiz  men  to  their  faces. 
Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a  glance  could  seize 

The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  places — 
That  honey  of  your  fashionable  bees — 

And  store  it  up  for  mischievous  enjoyment; 

And  this  at  present  was  her  kind  employment. 

CI. 

However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  must  close; 

The  evening  also  waned — and  coffee  came. 
Each  carriage  was  announced,  and  ladies  rose, 

And  curtseying  off,  as  curtsies  country  dame, 
Retired:  with  most  unfashionable  bows 

Their  docile  esquires  also  did  the  same. 
Delighted  with  the  dinner  and  their  host, 
But  with  the  Lady  Adeline  the  most. 
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CII. 


Some  praised  her  beauty;  others  her  great  grace; 

The  warmth  of  her  poUteness,  whose  sincerity 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  her  face, 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays  of  verity. 
Yes ;  she  was  truly  worthy  her  high  place ! 

No  one  could  envy  her  deserved  prosperity, 
And  then  her  dress — what  beautifid  simplicity 
Draperied  her  form  with  curious  felicity ! " 

cm. 

Meanwhile  sweet  AdeUne  deserved  their  praises, 

By  an  impartial  indemnificatioa 
For  all  her  past  exertion  and  soft  phrases, 

In  a  most  edifying  conversation, 
Which  turn'd  upon  their  late  guests'  miens  and  laces, 

And  families,  even  to  the  last  relation ; 
Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and  dresses, 
And  truculent  distortion  of  their  tresses. 

CIV. 

True,  she  said  little — 't  was  the  rest  that  broke 

Forth  into  universal  epigram ; 
But  then  't  was  to  the  purpose  what  she  spoke : 

Like  Addison's  «  faint  praise,"  so  wont  to  damn, 
Her  own  but  served  to  set  off  every  joke, 

As  music  chimes  in  with  a  melodrame. 
How  sweet  the  task  to  shield  an  abseut  hiend ! 
I  ask  but  this  of  mine,  to not  defend. 
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CV. 

There  were  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 
Skirmish  of  wits  o'er  the  departed;  one, 

Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien ; 
And  Juan  too,  in  general  behind  none 

In  gay  remark  on  what  he  d  heard  or  seen, 
Sate  silent  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone : 

In  vain  he  heard  the  others  rail  or  rally, 

He  would  not  join  them  in  a  single  sally. 

CVI. 

'T  is  true  he  saw  Aurora  look  as  though 

She  approved  his  silence;  she  perhaps  mistook 

Its  motive  for  that  charity  we  owe 

But  seldom  pay  the  absent,  nor  would  look 

Further;  it  might  or  it  might  not  be  so. 
But  Juan,  sitting  silent  in  his  nook. 

Observing  little  in  his  reverie. 

Yet  saw  this  much,  which  he  was  glad  to  see. 

CVII. 

The  ghost  at  least  had  done  him  this  much  good. 
In  making  him  as  silent  as  a  ghost, 

If  in  the  circumstances  which  ensued 

He  gain'd  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the  most. 

And  certainly  Aurora  liad  renew'd 

In  him  some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost 

Or  hardened;  feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal, 

Are  so  divine,  that  I  nuist  deem  them  real : — 
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CVIII. 


The  love  of  higher  things  and  better  days; 

The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  called  the  \vorld,  and  the  v^^orld's  ways; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise, 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own, 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  zone. 

C.IX. 

Who  would  not  sigh  At  at  -rav  KuSspeiav.' 

That  hath  a  luemory,  or  that  had  a  heart? 

Alas !  her  star  must  wane  like  that  of  Dian; 
Ray  fades  on  ray,  as  years  on  years  depart. 

Anacreon  only  had  the  soul  to  tie  an 

Unwithering  myrtle  round  the  unblunted  dart 

Of  Eros :  but  though  thou  hast  played  us  many  tricks. 

Still  we  respect  thee,  « Alma  Venus  genetrix! » 

ex. 

And  full  of  sentiments,  sublime  as  billows 

Heaving  between  this  world  and  worlds  beyond, 

Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  pillows 
Arrived,  retired  to  his;  but  to  despond 

Rather  than  rest.     Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
Waved  o'er  his  couch;  he  meditated,  fond 

Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep. 

And  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 
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CXI. 

The  night  was  as  before  .  he  was  undrest, 
Saving  his  night  gown,  which  is  an  undress ; 

Completely  sans  cu/otte,  and  without  vest; 

In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with  less; 

But  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest. 

He  sate,  wdth  feelings  awkward  to  express, 

(By  those  who  have  not  had  such  visitations) 

Expectant  of  the  ghost's  fresh  operations. 

CXII. 

And  not  in  vain  he  listened — Hush !  what  s  that ! 

I  see — I  see — Ah,  no ! — t  is  not — yet  \  is — 
Ye  powers !  it  is  the — the — the — pooh !  the  cat! 

The  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  his ! 
So  like  a  spiintual  pit-a-pat, 

Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  miss, 
Gliding  the  first  time  to  a  rendezvous. 
And  dreading  the  chaste  echoes  of  her  shoe. 

CXIII. 

Again — what  is  \?     The  wind?     No,  no, — this  time 

It  is  the  sable  friar  as  before. 
With  awful  footsteps  regular  as  rhyme. 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again,  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime, 

When  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the  world  wore 
The  starry  darkness  roimd  her  like  a  girdle 
Spangled  with  gems — the  monk  made  his  blood  curdle. 
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CXIV. 


A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass,^ 

Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge;  and  a  sHght  clatter 

Like  showers  Avhich  on  the  midnight  gusts  will  pass, 
Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water, 

Came  over  Juan's  ear,  which  throbb'd,  alas! 
For  immaterialism  s  a  serious  matter; 

So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  the  most  great 

In  souls  immortal,  shun  them  tete-a-tete. 

GXV. 

Were  his  eyes  open? — Yes!  and  his  mouth  too. 

Surprise  has  this  effect — to  make  one  dumb, 
Yet  leave  the  gate  which  eloquence  slips  through 

As  wide  as  if  a  long  speech  were  to  come. 
Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awful  echoes  drew, 

Tremendous  to  a  mortal  tympanum : 
His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Stated)  his  mouth.     What  open'd  next? — the  door. 

CXVI. 

It  opened  with  a  most  infernal  creak, 

Like  that  of  hell.      « Lasciate  ogni  speranza 

Voi  che  entrate ! »   The  hinge  seemed  to  speak, 
Dreadful  as  Dante's  rhima,  or  this  stanza ; 

Or — but  all  words  upon  such  themes  are  weak ; 
A  single  shade  \s  sufficient  to  entrance  a 

Hero — for  what  is  substance  to  a  spirit? 

Or  how  is  't  matter  trembles  to  come  near  it? 
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CXVII. 

The  door  flew  wide,  not  swiftly, — but,  as  fly 
The  sea-gulls,  with  a  steady,  sober  flight — 

And  then  swung  back;  nor  close — but  stood  awry, 
Half  letting  in  long  shadows  on  the  light, 

Which  still  in  Juan  s  candlesticks  burn'd  high, 
For  he  had  two,  both  tolerably  bright, 

And  in  the  door-way,  darkening  darkness,  stood 

The  sable  friar  in  his  solemn  hood. 

CXVIII. 

Don  Juan  i^hook,  as  erst  he  had  been  shaken 
The  night  before ;  but,  being  sick  of  shaking. 

He  first  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  mistaken ; 
And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking ; 

His  own  internal  ghost  began  to  aAvaken 

Within  him,  and  to  quell  his  corporal  quaking — ■ 

Hinting  that  soul  and  body  on  the  whole 

Weie  odds  against  a  disembodied  soul. 

CXIX. 

And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  his  wrath  fierce; 

And  he  arose,  advanced — the  shade  retreated ; 
■  But  Juan,  eager  now  the  truth  to  pierce. 

Followed,  his  veins  no  longer  cold,  but  heated, 
Resolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  carte  and  tierce, 

At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated; 
The  ghost  stopp'd,  menaced,  then  retired,  until 
He  reached  the  ancient  wall,  then  stood  stone  still. 
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CXX. 


Juan  put  forth  one  arm — Eternal  powers ! 

It  touched  no  soul,  nor  body,  but  the  wall. 
On  which  the  moonbeams  fell  in  silvery  showers 

Chequer  d  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hall ; 
He  shudder'd,  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowers 

When  he  can't  tell  what 't  is  that  doth  appal. 
How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  non-entity, 
Should  cause  more  fear  than  a  whole  host's  identity !  9 

CXXI. 

But  still  the  shade  remain'd  ;  the  blue  eyes  glared. 

And  rather  variably  for  stony  death ; 
Yet  one  thing  rather  good  the  grave  had  spared, 

The  ghost  had  a  remarkably  sweet  breath. 
A  straggling  curl  show'd  he  had  been  fair-hair'd; 

A  red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearls  beneath, 
Gleam'd  forth,  as  through  the  casement's  ivy  shroud 
The  moon  peep'd,  just  escaped  from  a  grey  cloud. 

CXXII. 

And  Juan,  puzzled,  but  still  curious,  thrust 
His  other  arm  forth — wonder  upon  wonder ! 

It  pressed  upon  a  hard  but  glowing  bust. 

Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a  warm  heart  under  : 

He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  must, 
That  he  had  made  at  first  a  silly  blunder, 

And  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  caught 

Only  the  wall,  instead  of  what  he  sought. 

VOL.  III.  19 
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GXXIII. 


The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  seem'd  a  sweet  soul 
As  ever  lurk'd  beneath  a  holy  hood  : 

A  dimpled  chin,  a  neck  of  ivory,  stole 

Forth  into  something  much  like  flesh  and  blood; 

Back  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  cowl, 

And  they  reveal'd — alas !  that  e'er  they  should ! 

In  full,  voluptuous,  but  not  overgrown  bulk, 

The  phantom  of  her  frolic  Grace — Fitz-Fulke! 


(Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  poem  of 
Don  Jcan, — the  most  original  and  wonderful  of  all  its  author's  pro- 
ductions,— the  fatal  cause  of  its  discontinuance  at  the  i6th  canto 
can  excite  but  one  universal  feeling  of  deep  regret,  for  the  premature 
loss  of  that  mighty  and  prolific  genius  «  which  charmed  all  bosoms, 
but  destroy'd  its  own.") — Editor. 


END    OF    CANTO    XVI. 


NOTES  TO  CANTO  XVI. 


Note  I,  page  .i5o,  stanza  x. 

If  from  a  shell-fish  or  from  cochineal. 
The  composition  of  the  old  Tyrian  purple,  whether  from  a  shell- 
fish or  from  cochineal,  or  from  kermes,  is  still  an  article  of  dispute ; 
and  even  its  colour — some  say  purple,  others  scarlet :  I  say  nothing. 

Note  2,  page  263,  stanza  xliii. 

Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee. 
I  think  that  it  luas  a  carpet  on  which  Diogenes  trod,  with — nThus  I 
trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato !» — «  With  greater  pride, »  as  the  other 
replied.  But  as  carpets  are  meant  to  be  trodden  upon,  my  memory 
probably  misgives  me,  and  it  might  be  a  robe,  or  tapestry,  or  a  table- 
cloth, or  some  other  expensive  and  uncynical  piece  of  furniture. 

Note  3,  page  26/1,  stanza  xlv. 

To  soothe  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fail. 
I  remember  that  the  mayoress  of  a  provincial  town,  somewhat 
surfeited  with  a  similar  display  from  foreign  parts,  did  rather  indeco- 
rously break  through  the  applauses  of  an  intelligent  audience — in- 
telligent, I  mean,  as  to  music — for  the  words,  besides  being  in  re- 
condite languages  (it  was  some  years  before  the  peace,  ere  all  the 
world  had  travelled,  and  while  I  was  a  collegian) — were  sorely  dis- 
guised by  the  performers; — this  mayoress,  I  say,  broke  out  with, 
11  Rot   your  Italianos!  for  my  part,  I  loves  a  simple  ballad!"     Rossini 

19. 
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will  go  a  good  way  to  bring  most  people  to  the  same  opinion,  some 
day.  Who  would  imagine  that  he  was  to  be  the  successor  of  Mozart? 
However,  I  state  this  with  diffidence,  as  a  liege  and  loyal  admirer  of 
Italian  music  in  general,  and  of  much  of  Rossini's;  but  we  may  say, 
as  the  connoisseur  did  of  painting,  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  «That 
the  picture  would  be  better  painted  if  the  painter  had  taken  more 
pains." 

Note  4)  page  268,  stanza  lix. 

For  gothic  daring  shown  in  English  money. 
«Ausu  Romano,  a;re  Veneto»  is  the  inscription  (and  well  inscribed 
in  this  instance)  on  the  sea-walls  between  the  Adriatic  and  Venice. 
The  walls  were  a  republican  work  of  the  Venetians ;  the  inscri])tion, 
I  believe,  Imperial;  and  inscribed  by  Napoleon  the  First.  It  is  time 
to  continue  to  him  that  title — there  will  be  a  second  by  and  bye,  «  Spes 
altera  mundi,»  if  he  live;  let  him  not  defeat  it  like  his  father.  Rut  in 
any  case  he  will  be  preferable  to  the  Imbeciles.  There  is  a  glorious 
field  for  him,  if  he  knew  how  to  cultivate  it. 

Note  5,  page  269,  stanza  lx. 

<cUntyiug»  squires  «  to  fight  against  the  churches ;»  efc. 

«  Though  ye  untie  the  winds  and  bid  them  fight 
Against  the  churches. » — Macbeth. 

Note  6,  page  281,  stanza  xcvii. 

'T  is  merely  what  is  called  mobility,  etc. 
In  French  «mobilite.»  I  am  not  sure  that  mobility  is  English;  but 
it  is  expressive  of  a  quality  which  rather  belongs  to  other  climates, 
though  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  a  great  extent  in  our  own.  It  may  be 
defined  as  an  excessive  susceptibility  of  immediate  impressions — at 
the  same  time  without  losing  the  part;  and  is,  though  sometimes  ap- 
parently useful  to  the  possessor,  a  most  painful  and  unhappy  attribute. 

Note  7,  page  9.83,  stanza  cii. 

Orapericd  hrr  form  with  curious  felifity! 
"Ouriosa  felicitas." — Petronitis  Arbiter. 
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Note  8,  page  287,  stanza  cxiv. 

A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass,  etc. 
See  the  account  of  the  Ghost  of  the  Uncle  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Saxony  raised  by  Schroepfer — uKarl — Karl — was — waltwolt  mich?)i 

Note  9,  page  289,  stanza  cxx. 

How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  non-entity. 

Should  cause  more  fear  than  a  whole  host's  identity ! 

« Shadows  to-night 

Have  struct  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 

Than  could  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,  etc.>> 

See  RicH4KD  HI. 


BEPPO. 

A  VENETIAN  STORY. 


«  Rosalind.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller  :  look,  you  lisp,  and  wear 
strange  suits;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country;  be  out  of 
love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that 
countenance  you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  that  you  have  swam  in  a 
gondola. » 

As  You  Like  It,  Act  IV,  Sc.  I. 

Annotation  of  the  Commentators. 

That  is,  been  at  Venice,  which  was  much  visited  by  the  young  English  gentle- 
men of  those  times,  and  was  dien  what  Paris  is  now — the  seat  of  ail  dissolute- 
ness.— S.  A. 


BEPPO. 


'T  is  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  throughout 
All  countries  of  the  catholic  persuasion, 

Some  weeks  before  Shrove-Tuesday  comes  about, 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation, 

And  buy  repentance,  ere  they  grow  devout, 
However  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  station, 

With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  masking, 

And  other  things  which  may  be  had  for  asking. 

II. 

The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 

The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better), 
Thttime  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  lovers 

Bferins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter; 
And  gaiety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 

GigiJing  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her ; 
And  thee  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming. 
Guitars,  \jid  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 
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111. 

And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical, 
Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 

And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos; 

All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical. 
All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose, 

But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  clergy. 

Therefore  take  heed,  ye  freethinkers!  I  charge  ye. 

IV. 

You  'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briars, 
Instead  of  coat  and  small-clothes,  than  put  on 

A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars, 
Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun ; 

They  'd  haul  you  o'er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  Phlegethon  with  every  mothers  son, 

Nor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron  s  bubble 

That  boifd  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double. 


But,  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whatever 
You  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 

Such  as  in  Monmouth-street,  or  in  Rag  Fair, 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  oi"  joke; 

And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are. 

With  prettier  names  in  softer  accents  spoke, 

For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 

No  place  that 's  call'd  «  Piazza »  in  Great  Britpn. 
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VI. 


This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,  which  heing 
Interpreted,  imphes  «  farewell  to  flesh :» 

So  caird,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing, 
Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh. 

But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in, 
Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 

'T  is  as  we  take  a  glass  Avith  friends  at  parting, 

In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 

VII. 

And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 
And  solid  meats,  and  highly-spiced  ragouts, 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dress'd  fishes, 
Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews, 

A  thing  which  causes  many  « poohs »  and  «  pishes, » 
And  several  oaths  (which  would  not  suit  the  muse) 

From  travellers  accustomed  from  a  boy 

To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy; 

VIII. 

And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 
«  The  curious  in  fish-sauce, »  before  they  cross 

The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend. 
Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  gross 

(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 
By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss), 

Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili-vinegar,  and  Harvey, 

Or,  by  the  Lord !  a  Lent  will  well  nigh  starve  ye ; 
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IX. 


That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion 's  Roman, 
And  you  at  Rome  would  do  as  Romans  do. 

According  to  the  proverb, — although  no  man, 
If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fast;  and  you. 

If  protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman, 
Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout — 

Dine,  and  be  d — d!  I  don  t  mean  to  be  coarse. 

But  that 's  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 

X. 

Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 

Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore, 
For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball, 

And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 
Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 

Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore, 
And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story. 
That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory, 

XI. 

They  Ve  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 

Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  still, 

Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 
In  ancient  arts  by  moderns  mimicked  ill ; 

And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's 

(The  best  s  at  Florence — see  it,  if  ye  will) 

They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony. 

Or  stepp  d  from  out  a  picture  by  Giorgione,| 
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XII. 


"Whose  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  their  best; 

And  when  you  to  Manfrini's  palace  go, 
That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest) 

Is  lovehest  to  ray  mind  of  all  the  show ; 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  zest, 

And  that  s  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so, 
'T  is  but  a  portrait  of  his  son ,  and  wife, 
And  self;  but  such  a  woman !  love  in  life ! 

XIII. 

Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal, 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name, 
But  something  better  still,  so  very  real, 

That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same ; 
A  thing  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 

Were  't  not  impossible,  besides  a  shame : 
The  face  recals  some  face,  as  t  were  with  pain. 
You  once  have  seen,  but  ne'er  will  see  again; 

XIV. 

One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 
Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face; 

And,  oh!  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 
In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace. 

The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree, 
In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace, 

■Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shall  know, 

Like  the  lost  Pleiad  '  seen  no  more  below. 
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XV. 

I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Giorgione 
Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  are, 

Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony, 

(For  beauty  s  sometimes  best  set  off  afar) 

And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 

They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the  bar; 

And,  truth  to  say,  tliey  're  mostly  very  pretty. 

And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more  s  the  pity ! 

XVI. 

For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs. 

Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter, 
Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heefd  mercuries, 

Who  do  such  things  because  they  know  no  better; 
And  then,  God  knows,  what  mischief  may  arise. 

When  love  links  two  young  people  in  one  fetter, 
Vile  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds. 
Elopements,  broken  vows,  and  hearts,  and  heads. 

XVII. 

Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdemona 

As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame. 
And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 

Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same. 
Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  a 

Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 
To  suffocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty, 
Because  she  had  a  «  cavalier  servente.  » 
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Their  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jealous) 

Is  of  a  fair  complexion  altogether, 
Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello's 

Which  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  feather, 
But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows, 

When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether. 
His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  mortal  bothers. 
But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another  s. 

XIX. 

Didst  ever  see  a  gondola?  For  fear 

You  should  not,  1 11  describe  it  you  exactly  : 

'T  is  a  long  cover  d  boat,  that  s  common  here. 
Carved  at  the  prow^,  built  lightly,  but  compactly, 

Row'd  by  two  rowers,  each  calfd  «  gondolier," 
It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly. 

Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe, 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 

XX. 

And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go. 

And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  along. 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow, 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng, 
-They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe, 

But  not  to  them  do  woful  things  belong. 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 
Like  mourning-coaches  when  the  funeral  s  done. 
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XXI. 

But  to  my  story. — 'T  was  some  years  ago, 
It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less, 

The  Carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 
Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress; 

A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show, 

Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guess, 

And  so  we  11  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please, 

Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  ease. 

XXII. 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 
Which  certain  people  call  a  certain  age, 

Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears, 
Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 

A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears. 
To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page, 

The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, — 

Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 

XXIII. 

Laura  was  blooming  still,  had  made  the  best 
Of  time,  and  time  return  d  the  compliment, 

And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  drest, 

She  look'd  extremely  well  where'er  she  went : 

A  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest. 

And  Laura's  brow  a  frown  had  rarely  bent, 

Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seem'd  to  flatter 

Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 
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She  was  a  married  woman;  t  is  convenient, 
Because  in  christian  countries  t  is  a  rule 

To  view  their  Uttle  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient ; 
Whereas,  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool, 

(Unless  within  the  period  intervenient 

A  well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  cool) 

I  don't  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it, 

Except  they  manage  never  to  discover  it. 

XXV. 

Her  husband  sailed  upon  the  Adriatic, 

And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  seas, 

And  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  prattique, 
(A  forty  days'  precaution  'gainst  disease) 

His  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic. 
For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease : 

He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

His  namo  Giuseppe,  called  more  briefly,  Beppo." 

XXVI.. 

He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 
Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure; 

Though  colour'd,  as  it  were,  within  a  tan-yard. 
He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigour — 

A  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard : 

And  she,  although  her  manners  show'd  no  rigour, 

Was  deem'd  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 

So  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible. 

VOL.  in.  20 
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XXVII. 

But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met ; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  ho  had  somehow  blunder'd  into  debt, 

And  did  not  like  the  thoughts  of  steering  home; 
And  there  were  several  offer  d  any  bet, 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come, 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render  d  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 

XXVIII. 

'T  is  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic. 
As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be, 

And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 
That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 

(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic, 

Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or  three) 

When  kneeling  onJ.he  shore  upon  her  sad  knee, 

He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

JCXIX. 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little. 

And  thought  of  wearing  weeds  as  well  she  might; 

She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual, 

And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night; 

She  deem'd  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle 
Against  a  daring  house-breaker  or  sprite. 

And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 

With  a  vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her. 
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XXX. 

She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose, 

If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice?) 
Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise. 

And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 
A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse — 

A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice ; 
A  count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality, 
And  in  his  pleasuies  of  great  liberality, 

XXXI. 

And  then  he  was  a  count,  and  then  he  knew 

Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French,  and  Tuscan; 

The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you, 

F^or  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too. 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  «  seccatura.» 

XXXII. 

His  bravo  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 

Hush'd  aca</emie,  sigh'd  in  silent  awe ;  ^. 

The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  around, 

For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw. 
The  «  prima  donna  s»  tuneful  heart  would  bound, 

Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  «  bah ! » 
Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 
Wished  him  five  fathofc  under  the  Rialto. 

20. 
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xxxiri. 


He  patronised  the  improvisatori, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporize  some  stanzas, 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a  story. 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory 

Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  France  has ; 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero, 
And  to  his  very  valet  seern'd  a  hero. 

XXXIV. 

Then  he  was  faithful,  too,  as  well  as  amorous; 

So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain, 
Although  they  re  now  and  then  a  little  clamorous, 

He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain; 
His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us. 
Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 
j   He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school, 
'.Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cool. 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 

With  scarce  a  hope  that  Ueppo  could  return. 
In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 

Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  showed  the  least  concern, 
And  she  had  waited  several  years  already; 

And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 

That  he  s  alive,  he  's  dead,  or  should  be  so. 
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Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman 
(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin) 

'T  is,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two  men ; 
I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in. 

But  "Cavalier  serventes"  are  quite  common, 
And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin ; 

And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 

A  second  marriage  which  corrupts  the  first. 

XXXVII. 

The  word  was  formerly  a  «  cicisbeo, « 

But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  cortejo,^ 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though  recent; 

In  short  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  sea  sent. 

But  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  from  such  courses ! 

Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces? 

XXXVIII. 

However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 

To  the  fair  single  part  of  the  creation, 
That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 

In  tete-a-tete  or  general  conversation — 
And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  reference 

To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation — 
Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease. 
And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 
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XXXIX. 

T  is  true,  your  budding  miss  is  very  charming, 
But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out, 

So  much  alarm'd,  that  she  is  quite  alarming, 
All  giggle,  blush ;  half  pertness,  and  half  pout; 

And  glancing  at  mamma,  for  fear  there  's  harm  in 
What  you,  she,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about, 

The  nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter — 

Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 

XL. 

But  «  cavalier  servente»  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress, 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess ; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call. 
And  carries  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawl. 

XLI. 

With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say. 
That  Italy  's  a  pleasant  place  to  me, 

Who  love  to  see  the  sun  shine  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  naifd  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 

Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play, 
Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see, 

When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 

In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 
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I  like  on  autumn  evenings  to  ride  out, 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 

My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapped  about, 
Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure; 

I  know  too  that,  if  stopp  d  upon  my  route. 
Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure. 

Reeling  with  grapes  red  waggons  choke  the  way, — 

In  England  t  w  ould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 

XLIII. 

I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas. 

To  see  the  sun  set,  sure  he  11  rise  to-morrow, 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 

A  drunken  man  s  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow, 
But  with  all  heaven  f  himself;  that  day  will  break  as 

Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  simmers. 

XLIV. 

I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 
Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 

And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin. 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  south. 

And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 
That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth,  • 

Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural. 

Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all. 
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XLV. 

I  like  the  women  too  (forgive  my  folly), 

From  the  rich  peasant-cheek  of  ruddy  bronze. 

And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  volley 
Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once, 

To  the  high  damas  brow,  more  melancholy, 
But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glance, 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 

Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 

XLVI. 

Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise  1 
Italian  beauty !  didst  thou  not  inspire 

Raphael, 4  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 
With  all  we  know  of  heaven,  or  can  desire, 

In  what  he  hath  bequeath'd  us? — in  what  guise. 
Though  flashing  from  the  fervour  of  the  lyre. 

Would  words  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow, 

While  yet  Canova  can  create  below  ?^ 

XLVII. 

« England!  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still, » 
I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it; 

I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill ; 

I  like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it) ; 

I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we  Ve  got  it) ; 

I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 

Particularly  when  't  is  not  too  late; 
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XLVIII. 


I  like  the  taxes,  when  they  Ve  not  too  many; 

I  like  a  sea-coal  fire,  when  not  too  dear; 
I  like  a  beef-steak ,  too,  as  well  as  any ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer ; 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy, 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  regent,  church,  and  king ! 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thing. 

XLIX. 

Our  standing-army,  and  disbanded  seamen. 
Poor's  rate,  reform,  my  own,  the  nation  s  debt, 

Our  little  riots,  just  to  show  weVe  freemen, 
Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  gazette, 

Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women, 
All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget, 

And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 

And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  tories. 


But  to  my  tale  of  Laura, — for  I  find 
Digression  is  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 

Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind. 

And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease- 

The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 
And  caring  little  for  the  author  s  ease. 

Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 

And  hapless  situation  for  a  bard. 
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LI. 

Oh  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 

What  should  be  easy  reading !  could  I  scale 

Parnassus,  where  the  muses  sit  inditing 
Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fail, 

How  quickly  would  1  print  (the  world  delighting) 
A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale; 

And  sell  you,  mix'd  with  western  sentimentalism, 

Some  samples  of  the  finest  orientalism. 

LIL 

But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person, 
(A  broken  dandy  lately  on  my  travels) 

And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on, 
The  first  that  Walker  s  lexicon  unravels, 

And  when  I  can't  find  that,  \  put  a  worse  on, 
Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics'  cavils ; 

I  ve  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose, 

But  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes. 

LIII. 

The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement. 
Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do. 

For  half-a-dozen  years  without  estrangement; 
They  had  their  little  differences,  too; 

Those  jealous  whiffs,  which  never  any  change  meant: 
In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 

Who  have  not  had  this  flouting  sort  of  squabble, 

I'Yora  sinners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 
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LIV 


But  on  the  whole  they  were  a  happy  pair, 

As  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them; 

The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair. 

Their  chains  so  slight,'t  was  not  worth  while  to  break  them : 

The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air: 
The  pious  only  wished  « the  devil  take  them ! » 

He  took  them  not;  he  very  often  waits, 

And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones'  baits. 

LV. 

But  they  were  young:  oh !  what  without  our  youth 
Would  love  be !  What  would  youth  be  without  love ! 

Youth  lends  it  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigour,  truth, 
Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  above; 

But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth — 
One  of  few  things  experience  don  t  improve, 

Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 

Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous. 

LVI. 

It  was  the  Carnival,  as  1  iiave  said 

Some  six-and-thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 
Laura  the  usual  preparations  ma^Q, 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind  s  made  up  to  go 
To-night  to  Mrs  Boehm  s  masquerade, 

Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show; 
The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases 
Js — here,  we  have  six  weeks  of  « varnish'd  faces. 
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LVII. 


Laura,  when  drest,  was  (as  I  sang  before) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen, 
Fresh  as  the  angel  o'er  a  new  inn  door, 

Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  magazine. 
With  all  the  fashions  wliich  the  last  month  wore, 

Coloured,  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dress. 

LVIII. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto ; — t  is  a  hall 

Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  again ; 

Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  mask'd  ball, 
But  that 's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain ; 

'T  is  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 
Excepting  that  it  can  t  be  spoilt  by  rain : 

The  company  is  « mix'd»  the  phrase  I  quote  is, 

As  much  as  saying,  they  re  below  your  notice ; 

LIX. 

For  a  «  mix'd  company  »  implies  that,  save 

Yourself  and  friends,  and  half-a-hundred  more, 

Whom  you  may  bow  If  without  looking  grave, 
The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 

Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 
The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 

Of  well-bred  persons,  calfd  «  the  7uorld;»  but  I, 

Although  I  know  them,  really  don't  know  why. 
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LX. 


This  is  the  case  in  England ;  at  least  was 

During  the  dynasty  of  dandies,  now 
Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 

Of  imitated  imitators : — how 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas ! 

The  demagogues  of  fashion  :  all  below 
Is  frail;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost ! 

LXI. 

Crushed  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
M^ho  knocked  his  army  down  witli  icy  hammer, 

Stopp'd  by  the  elements,  like  a  whaler,  or 

A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar; 

Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war. 
And  as  for  Fortune — but  I  dare  not  d — n  her. 

Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity. 

The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity. 

LXII. 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet. 

She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage; 

I  cannot  say  that  she  s  done  much  for  me  yet; 
Not  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage. 

We  Ve  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  see  yet 
How  much  she'll  make  amends  for  past  miscarriage; 

Meantime  the  goddess  I  W  no  more  importune, 

Unless  to  thank  her  when  she  s  made  my  fortune. 
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LXIII. 

To  turn, — and  to  return ; — the  devil  take  it! 

This  story  slips  for  ever  through  my  fingers, 
Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it, 

It  needs  must  be — and  so  it  rather  lingers ; 
This  form  of  verse  began,  I  can  t  well  break  it, 

But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public  singers : 
But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  measure, 
I  11  take  another  when  J  'm  next  at  leisure. 

LXIV. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto  ( t  is  a  place 

To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow, 

Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space. 

Because  I  m  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 

Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 

May  lurk  beneath  each  mask,  and  as  my  sorrow 

Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  I  11  make,  or  find, 

Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind). 

LXV. 

Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd. 
Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  shnpers  on  her  lips ; 

To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud; 
To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips, 

Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'd, 
Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips; 

She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 

Her  dearest  friends  for  being  drest  so  ill. 
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LXVI. 


One  has  fialse  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 

A  third — where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban? 

A  fourth  's  so  pale  she  fears  she  s  going  to  faint, 
A  fifth's  look  s  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 

A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 

A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  will  be  her  bane, 

And  lo!  « an  eighth  appears, — I  11  see  no  more! » 

For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 

LXVII. 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gazing, 
Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her; 

She  heard  the  men's  half-whisper'd  mode  of  praising. 
And,  till  t  was  done,  determined  not  to  stir; 

The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 
That  at  her  time  of  life  so  many  were 

Admirers  still, — but  men  are  so  debased. 

Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste. 

'• 

LXVIII. 

For  my  part,  now,  I  ne  er  could  understand 
Why  naughty  women but  I  won't  discuss 

A  thing  which  is  a  scapdal  to  the  land, 
I  only  don't  see  why  it  should  be  thus ; 

And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band, 
Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss, 

1  'd  preach  on  this  till  Wilberforce  and  Ilomilly 

Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from  my  homily. 
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LXIX. 


While  Laura  thus  was  seen  and  seeing,  smiling, 
Talking,  she  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  what, 

So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling. 
Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  that; 

And  well-drest  males  still  kept  before  her  fihng, 
And  passing  bow'd  and  mingled  with  her  chat; 

More  than  the  rest  one  person  seem'd  to  stare 

With  pertinacity  that  s  rather  rare. 

LXX. 

He  was  a  Turk,  the  colour  of  mahogany ; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad, 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  philogyny, 

Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad; 
'T  is  said  they  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad : 
They  have  a  number,  though  they  ne  er  exhibit  em, 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  "ad  libitum." 

LXXI. 

They  lock  them  up,  and  veil,  and  guard  them  daily, 
They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations,  * 

So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gaily 

As  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  nations ; 

Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely : 
And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations. 

Their  days  are  either  past  in  doing  nothing. 

Or  bathing,  nursing,  making  love,  and  clothing. 
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LXXII. 


They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  criticism; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don  t  affect  the  muse; 
Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism, 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews, — 
!n  harams  learning  soon  would  mzfke  a  pretty  schism ! 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  « blues, » 
No  bustling  Botherbys  have  they  to  show  'em 
«  That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem. » 

LXXIII. 

No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme, 
Who,  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame^ 

And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time. 

Still  fussily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 

Small  "Triton  of  the  minnows,"  the  sublime 
Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame. 

The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 

Of  female  wits,  boy  bards — in  short,  a  fool ! 

LXXIV. 

A  stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase, 

The  approving  good!  (by  no  means  good  in  law) 
Humming  like  flies  around  the  newest  blaze, 

The  bluest  of  blue-bottles  you  e'er  saw, 
Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 

Gorging  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw, 
Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  e'en  by  letter, 
And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better. 
VOL.  III.  21 
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LXXV. 


One  hates  an  author  that  s  all  author^  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turn'd  up  with  ink, 

So  verv  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous, 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think, 

Unless  to  puff  them*  with  a  pair  of  bellows; 
Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 

Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper. 

These  unquench'd  snuffings  of  the  midnight  taper. 

LXXVI. 

Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others. 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men, 

S — tt,  R — s,  M — re,  and  all  the  better  brothers, 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen; 

But  for  the  children  of  the  « mighty  mother  s,» 
The  would-be  wits  and  cant-be  gentlemen, 

I  leave  them  to  their  daily  « tea  is  ready," 

Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. 

LXXVI  I. 

The  poor  dear  mussulwomen  whom  I  mention 
Have  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant  people, 

And  one  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention, 
Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple; 

I  think  \  would  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 
(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill) 

A  missiouary  author,  just  to  preach 

Our  christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
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LXXVIII. 


No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gasses, 
No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures, 

No  circulating  library  amasses 

Religious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 

Upon  the  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us ; 
No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures ; 

They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics. 

Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that!)  in  mathematics. 

L    XIX. 

Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  mdtter, 
I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose. 

And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  flatter, 
I  '11  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in  prose; 

I  fear  I  have  a  little  turn  for  satire, 

And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one  grows 

Inclines  us  nioreTolaiigh  than  scold^tliough  laughter 

Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

LXXX. 

Oh,  mirth  and  innocence !  oh,  milk  and  water  I 
Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days! 

In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter. 
Abominable  man  no  more  allays 

His  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.     No  matter, 
I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise : 

Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy ! — 

Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

21. 
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LXXXI. 

(3ur  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her, 
Less  in  the  mussuhnan  than  christian  way, 

Which  seems  to  say,  « Madam,  I  do  you  honour. 
And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you  '11  please  to  stay ; » 

Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won  her. 
But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray, 

She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 

Even  aJL  this  stranger  s  most  outlandish  ogle. 

LXXXIL 

The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 
A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 

Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 
In  any  other  kind  of  exercise. 

To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 
The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise. 

Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fail. 

His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

Lxxxin. 

I  Ve  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my  time. 
And  staid  them  over  for  some  silly  reason, 

And  then  I  lookVl  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime), 
To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season; 

And  though  I  Ve  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime. 
Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 

I  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 

Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  daie  the  dawn. 
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LXXXIV. 


The  name  of  this  Aurora  I  l\  not  mention, 
Although  I  might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 

More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 
A  charming  woman,  whom  we  hke  to  see; 

But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension, 
Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  she, 

At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball 

You  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  all. 

LXXXV. 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours'  sitting 

Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball. 

To  make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and  fitting; 

The  count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl. 

And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting. 

When  lo !  those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 

Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  not. 

LXXXVI.  H 

In  this  they  re  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 

Is  much  the  same — the  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling, 

With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 
They  make  a  never  intermitted  bawling. 

At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws. 
And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling; 

But,  for  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing, 

And  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 
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LXXXVII. 

The  count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last, 
And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide, 

Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past; 
The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside; 

Some  little  scandals  eke  :  but  all  aghast 
(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide) 

Sate  Laura  by  the  side  6f  her  adorer, 

When  lo !  the  mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

LXXXVIIL 

"  Sir, »  said  the  count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 
« Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 

It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 

Its  import?  But  perhaps  \  is  a  mistake; 

I  hope  it  is  so;  and  at  once  to  wave 

All  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  jour  sake; 

You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  shall. » 

« Sir, »  (quoth  the  Turk)  «  \  is  no  mistake  at  all. 

0  LXXXIX. 

That  lady  is  my  wife!»  Much  wonder  paints 
The  lady's  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might; 

But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 
Italian  females  don  t  do  so  outright; 

They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints. 

And  them  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite ; 

Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling  faces, 

And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 
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XC. 


She  said, — what  could  she  say?  Why  not  a  word  : 

But  the  count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  hy  what  he  heard : 

«  Such  things,  perhaps,  we  d  best  discuss  within, » 
Said  he ;  «  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 

In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din. 
For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transaction.)) 

XCI. 

They  enter  d,  and  for  coffee  calfd, — it  came, 
A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both, 

Although  the  way  they  make  it 's  not  the  same. 
Now  Laura,  much  recover  d,  or  less  loth 

To  speak,  cries  « Beppo !  what  s  your  pagan  name? 
Bless  me !  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth ! 

And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long? 

Are  you  not  sensible  \  was  very  wrong? 

XCII. 

And  are  you  really,  truly,  now  a  Turk? — 
With  any  other  women  did  you  wive? — 

Is  't  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork? — 
Well,  that  s  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I  'm  alive! 

You  '11  give  it  me?  They  say  you  eat  no  pork. 
And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 

To — bless  me !  did  I  ever?    No,  I  never 

Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow !  How  's  your  liver? 
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XCIII. 


Be])po !  that  beard  of  yours  becomes  you  not; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you  re  a  day  older : 
Why  do  you  wear  it?  Oh !  I  had  forgot — 

Pray  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder? 
How  do  I  look?  You  shaVt  stir  from  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 
How  short  your  hair  is !    Lord !  how  gray  it 's  grown ! » 

XCIV. 

What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 
Is  more  than  I  know.    IJe  was  cast  away 

About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands ; 
Became  a  slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 

Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighbouring  bay, 

He  join'd  the  rogues  and  prosper  d,  and  became 

A  renegado  of  indifferent  fame. 

XGV. 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 
Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again. 

He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 
And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main ; 

Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 
And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 

Bound  for  Corfu ;  she  was  a  fine  polacca, 

MannVl  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 
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XCVI. 


Himself,  and  much  (Heaven  knows  how  gotten)  cash. 
He  then  embark'd,  with  risk  of  hfe  and  hmb, 

And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  rash ; 
He  said  that  Providence  protected  him — 

For  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  lest  we  clash 
In  our  opinions : — well ,  the  ship  was  trim, 

Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on. 

Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 

XCVII. 

They  reached  the  island,  he  transferr'd  his  lading. 
And  self  and  live-stock,  to  another  bottom, 

And  pass'd  for  a  true  Turkey-merchant,  trading 
With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I  Ve  forgot  'em. 

However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading, 

Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him; 

And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  reclaim 

His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  christian  name. 

XCVIII. 

His  wife  received,  the  patriarch,  re-baptised  him; 

(He  made  the  church  a  present  by  the  way) 
He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him, 

And  borrowed  the  count's  small-clothes  for  a  day: 
His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him, 

Finding  he  'd  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay, 
With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of  them, 
For  stories — but  /don't  believe  the  half  of  them. 
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XCIX. 


whatever  his  youth  had  suffer'd,  his  old  age 

With  wealth  and  talking  made  him  some  amends ; 

Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 

I  \e  heard  the  count  and  he  were  always  friends. 

My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 

Which  being  finished,  here  the  story  ends ; 

'T  is  to  be  wish'd  it  had  been  sooner  done, 

But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun. 


NOTES  TO  BEPPO. 


Note  I,  page  3oi,  stanza  xiv. 

Like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below. 

"  Quae  septem  did  sex  tamen  esse  solent." — Ovid! 

Note  2,  page  3o5,  stanza  xxv. 

His  name  Giuseppe,  called  more  briefly,  Beppo. 
Beppo  is  the  Joe  of  the  Itahan  Joseph. 

•    Note  3,  page  Sog,  stanza  xxxvii. 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  Kcortejo,>>  etc. 
«  Cortejox  is  pronounced  «  corte/io,)i  with  an  aspirate,  according  to 
the  Arabesque  guttural.    It  means  what  there  is  as  yet  no  precise  name 
for  in  England,  though  the  practice  is  as  common  as  in  any  tramontane 
country  whatever. 

Note  4,  page  3 12,  stanza  xlvi. 

Raphael,  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  etc. 
For  the  received  accounts  of  the  cause  of  Raphael's  death,  see  his 
Lives. 
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Note  5,  page  3 12,  stanza  xlvi. 

While  yet  Canova  can  create  below? 

(In  talking  thus,  the  writer,  more  especially 
Of  women,  would  be  understood  to  say, 

He  speaks  as  a  spectator,  not  ofHcially, 
And  always,  reader,  in  a  modest  way; 

Perhaps,  too,  in  ro  very  great  degree  shall  he 
Appear  to  have  offended  in  this  lay, 

Since,  as  all  know,  without  the  sex,  our  sonnets 

Would  seem  untinish'd  like  their  untrimm'd  bonnets.) 

(Signed)  Printer's  Devil. 
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BY  QUEVEDO  REDEVIVUS. 

SUGGESTED  BT  THE  COMPOSITION  SO  ENTITLED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
«  WAT  TYLER." 


«  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel ! 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word." 


THE 


VISION  OF  JUDGMENT 


Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate, 

His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull, 

So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  Jate ; 
Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full. 

But  since  the  Gallic  era  «  eighty-eight, » 

The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull, 

And  «  a  pull  altogether, »  as  they  say 

At  sea — which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

ii. 

The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 
And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do, 

Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon, 
Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two. 

Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 
Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal  blue. 

Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail, 

As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 
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in. 

The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  on  high, 
Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below; 

Terrestrial  business  fill'd  nought  in  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angel's  black  bureau ; 

Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 
With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  w^oe. 

That  he  had  stripped  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 

IV. 

His  business  so  augment'^d  of  late  years, 

That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will,  no  doubt, 

(Just  like  those  cherubs,  eartlily  ministers) 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about. 

And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers. 

To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out 

By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks ; 

Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his  clerks. 


This  was  a  handsome  board — at  least  for  heaven; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do, 
So  many  conquerors'  cars  were  daily  driven. 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew ; 
Each  day,  too,  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven, 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 
They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust — 
The  page  was  so  besmear  d  with  blood  and  dust. 
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VI. 

This  bv  the  way;  t  is  not  mine  to  record 

^Vhat  angels  shrink  Irom  :  even  the  very  devil 

On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorr  d, 
So  surfeited  with  the  internal  revel; 

Thoujjh  he  himselt  had  sharpened  every  sword, 
It  almost  quench  d  his  innate  thirst  of  evil. 

(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion — 

'T  is,  that  he  has  both  generals  in  reversion). 

Vll. 

Let  s  skip  a  few  short  years  of  iiollow  peace, 
Which  peopled  eartli  no  better,  hell  as  wont, 

And  heaven  none — they  form  the  tyrant's  lease. 
Witii  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed  upon  't; 

'T  will  one  day  finish:  meantime  they  increase, 

« With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  and  all  in  front, 

Like  Saint  John's  foretold  beast;  but  oms  are  born 

Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 


VIII. 

In  the  first  year  of  freedom's  second  dawn 

Died  George  the  Third;  although  no  tyrant,  one 

Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn. 
Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun : 

A  better  former  ne'er  brush'd  dew  from  lawn, 
A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  midone! 

He  died — but  left  his  subjects  still  behind. 

One  half  as  mad — and  t'other  no  less  blind. 

VOL.  III.  22 
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IX. 

He  died! — his  death  made  no  great  stir  on  earth; 

His  burial  made  some  pomp;  there  was  profusion 
Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 

Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusion; 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth  : 

Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion — 
Bought  also;  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners, 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  gothic  manners, 

X. 

Form'd  a  sepulchral  melo-drame.      Of  all 

The  fools  who  flock'd  tp  swell  or  see  the  show, 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse?     The  funeral 
Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  woe. 

There  throbb'd  not  there  a  thought  which  pierced  the  pall; 
And  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low, 

It  seer.rd  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold. 

XI. 

So  mix  his  body  with  the  dust !      It  might 

Return  to  what  it  must  far  sooner,  were 
The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 

Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air; 
But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 

What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 
As  the  mere  million's  base  unnnunmied  clay — 
Yet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 
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Xll. 

He  s  dead — and  upper  earth  M'ith  him  has  done : 

He  's  huried;  save  the  undertaker  s  bill, 
Or  lapidary  scrawl,  the  world  is  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will; 
But  where  's  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son? 

In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still. 
Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon, 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 

XIII. 

« God  save  the  king ! »      It  is  a  large  economy 

In  God  to  save  the  like ;  but  if  he  will 
Be  saving,  all  the  better;  for  not  one  am  I 

Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still : 
I  hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 

In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 
By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction, 
The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiction. 

XIV. 

I  know  this  is  unpopular;  I  know 

'T  is  blasphemous ;  I  know  one  may  be  damn'd 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  so; 

I  know  my  catechism;  I  know  we  are  cramm'd 
^Vith  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  overflow ; 

I  know  that  all  save  England's  church  have  shamm'd, 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  damnd  bad  purchase. 

22. 
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XV. 

God  help  us  all !  God  help  me,  too !  I  am, 

God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wish, 

And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn 

Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  late-hook'd  fish, 

Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb; 
Not  that  Tm  fit  for  sucli  a  noble  dish 

As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry 

Of  almost  every  body  born  to  die. 

XV[. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate, 

And  nodded  o'er  his  keys :  when  lo !  there  came 
A  wonderous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 

A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  flame; 
In  short,  a  roar  of  things  extremely  great, 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a  saint  exclaim; 
But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink,  ^ 

Said,  n  There  's  another  star  gone  out,  I  think ! » 

XVIf. 

But  ere  he  could  return  to  his  repose, 

A  cherub  flapp'd  his  right  wing  o'er  his  eyes — 

At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn  d,  and  rubb'd  his  nose: 
« Saint  porter, »  said  the  angel,  « prithee  rise ! » 

Waving  a  goodly  wing,  which  glow'd,  as  glows 
An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes; 

To  which  the  saint  replied,  «^Vell,  what 's  the  matter; 

« Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  clatter?" 
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XVIII. 

« No, »  quoth  the  cherub ;  « George  the  Third  is  dead. » 
« And  who  is  George  the  Third?"  repUed  the  Apostle; 

a  What  George^what  Third?  y>  — « The  King  of  England,"  said 
The  angel.     « Well !  he  wont  find  kings  to  jostle 

Him  on  his  way ;  but  does  he  wear  his  head? 
Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  tussle, 

And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  heaven's  good  graces, 

Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  faces. 

XIX. 

« He  was,  if  I  remember,  king  of 

That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crown 

On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 
A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs — like  my  own*. 

If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 

When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down  \ 

But  having  but  my  keys,  and  not  my  brand, 

I  only  knockVl  his  head  from  out  his  hand. 

XX. 

«And  then  he  set  up  such  a  headless  howl, 
That  all  the  saints  came  out,  and  took  him  in ; 

And  there  he  sits  by  Saint  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl; 
That  fellow  Paul — the  paj-veiiu!     The  skin 

Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 
In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeemed  his  sin 

So  as  to  make  a  martyr,  never  sped 

Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head. 
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XXI. 

«  But  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  ciioulders, 
There  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell: 

The  fellow-feeling  in  the  saints,  beholders 
Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell, 

And  so  this  very  foolish  head  heaven  solders 
Back  on  its  trunk :  it  may  be  very  well, 

And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 

Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below. » 

XXII. 

The  angel  answer  d,  «  Peter!  do  not  pout; 

The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 
And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about — 

He  did  as  doth  the  puppet — liy  its  wire, 
And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  doubt: 

My  business  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 
Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue — 
Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  do. » 

XXIII. 

While  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan, 

Arriving  like  a  rush  of  mighty  wind. 
Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 

Some  silver  stream  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Ind, 
Or  Thames,  or  Tweed),  and  midst  them  an  old  man 

With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind, 
Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 
Seated  their  fellow-traveller  on  a  cloud. 
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XXIV. 

But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host, 

A  spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
His  wings,  hke  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved ; 
His  brow  was  hke  the  deep  when  tempest-tost; 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face, 
And  where  he  gazed  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate, 

Ne'er  to  be  enter  d  more  by  him  or  sin, 
With  such  a  glance  of  supernatural  hate. 

As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within; 
He  potter  d  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate, 

And  sweated  through  his  apostohc  skin  : 
Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor. 
Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 

XXVI. 

The  very  cherubs  huddled  altogether, 

Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon;  and  they  felt 

A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather, 
And  form'd  a  circle,  like  Orion's  belt, 

Around  their  poor  old  charge,  who  .scarce  knew  whither 
His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt 

With  royal  manes  (for,  by  many  stories. 

And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  all  are  tories). 
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XXVII. 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 
Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  liinges 

Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue 

Of  many -colour  d  flame,  until  its  tinges 

Reach VI  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 
Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes 

O'er  the  North  Pole ;  the  same  seen,  when  ice-bound, 

By  Captain  Parry's  crews,  in  « Melville's  Sotmd.« 

XXVIII. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 
A  beautiful  and  mighty  thing  of  light. 

Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 
Victorious  from  some  world-o'erthrowing  fight: 

My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 
With  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the  night 

Of  clay  obscures  oiu'  best  conceptions,  saving 

Johanna  Southcote,  or  Bob  Soutbey  raving. 

XXIX. 

T  was  the  archangel  Michael :  all  men  know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 

There  s  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show, 
From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels'  prince. 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
I  really  can't  say  that  they  much  evince 

One's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits; 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  /Aetr  merits. 
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XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good ; 

A  goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glory 
And  good  arise;  the  portal  pass'd — he  stood; 

Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saint  hoary, 
(I  say  young,  begging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  years;  and  should  be  very  sorry 
To  state  they  were  not  older  than  Saint  Peter, 
But  merely  that  tltey  seem'd  a  little  sweeter). 

XXXI. 

The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bow'd  down  before 

That  arch-angelic  hierarch,  the  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a  god ;  but  this  ne'er  nursed 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service,  durst 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high; 
He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 

XXXII. 

He  and  the  sombre  silent  spirit  met — 

They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
His  former  friend  and  future  foe ;  but  still 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  either's  eye,  as  if  t  were  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 

Their  date  of  war,  and  their  champ  clos,  the  spheres. 
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XXXIII. 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  know 
From  Job,  that  Sathan  hath  the  power  to  pay 

A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a-year  or  so; 

And  that"  the  Sons  of  God, «  like  those  of  clay. 

Must  keep  him  company ;  and  we  might  show, 
From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 

The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  powers 

Of  good  and  evil — but 't  would  take  up  hours. 

XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract, 

To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact. 

But  a  true  narrative ;  and  thus  I  pick 

From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick, 

'T  is  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion. 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 

XXXV. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 

The  gate  of  heaven;  like  eastern  thresholds  is 

The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'er, 
And  souls  dispatched  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect:  though  they  did  not  kiss. 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  passed  a  nmtual  glance  of  great  politeness. 
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XXXVI. 

The  archangel  bow'd,  not  hke  a  modern  beau, 

But  with  a  graceful  oriental  bend, 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend. 
He  turn'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low, 

But  kindly;  Sathan  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXXVII. 

He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 

An  instant;  and  then,  raising  it,  he  stood 

In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 

Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or  should 

Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings  endued 

With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  mentions. 

Who  long  have  «  paved  hell  with  their  hood  intentions." 

XXXVIII. 

Michael  began  :  «  What  wouldst  thou  with  this  man. 
Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord?     What  ill 

Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began, 

That  thou  canst  claim  him  ?  Speak  !  and  do  thy  will, 

If  it  be  just :  if  in  this  earthly  span 
He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 

His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say. 

And  he  is  thine;  if  not,  let  him  have  way. » 
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XXXIX. 

a  Michael!"  replied  the  Prince  of  Air,  «  e'en  here, 
Before  the  gate  of  him  thou  servest,  must 

I  claim  my  subject;  and  will  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dustj 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 

To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 

Were  of  his  weaknesses !  yet  on  the  throne 

He  reign'd  o'er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 

XL. 

Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  mine;  it  was, 
Once^  inore  thy  master's  :  but  I  triumph  not 

In  this  poor  planet's  conquest,  nor,  alas! 
Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 

With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 
In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 

Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things ; 

I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kmgs, 

XLI. 

And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 

Assert  my  right  as  lord;  and  even  had 
I  such  an  inclination,  t  were  (as  you 

Well  know)  superfluous ;  they  are  grown  so  bad, 
That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

Than  leave  them  to  themselves :  so  much  more  mad 
And  evil  bv  their  own  internal  curse. 
Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I  worse. 
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XLII. 

Look  lo  the  earth,  I  said,  and  say  ajijain : 

When  this  old,  hlind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor  worm 
Began  in  youth's  first  bloom  and  flush  to  reign. 

The  world  and  he  both  Avore  a  different  form. 
And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 

Of  ocean  call'd  him  king :  through  many  a  storm 
His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time  ; 
For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  clime. 

XLIII. 

He  came  to  his  sceptre,  young ;  he  leaves  it,  old : 
Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm, 

And  left  it;  and  his  annals,  too,  behold, 
How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  helm; 

How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold. 
The  beggar  s  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 

The  meanest  hearts ;  and  for  the  rest,  but  glance 

Thine  eye  along  America  and  France ! 

XLIV. 

'T  is  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last 

(I  have  the  workmen  safe) ;  but  as  a  tool 
So  let  him  be  consumed !      From  out  the  past 

Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 
Of  monarchs — from  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 

Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  Caesars  school, 
Take  the  worst  pupil ,  and  produce  a  reign 
More  drench  d  with  gore ,  more  cumber  d  with  the  slain ! 
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XLV. 

He  ever  warr  d  with  freedom  and  the  free : 
Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 

So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  «  hberty ! » 

Found  George  the  Third  their  first  opponent.  Whose 

History  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 
With  national  and  individual  woes  ? 

1  grant  his  household  abstinence ;  I  grant 

His  neutral  virtues,  which  mostmonarchs  want; 

XLVI 

I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort;  own 
He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne ; 
As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  board, 

Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown. 
I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord? 

And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 

Milhons  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 

XLVII. 

The  new  world  shook  him  off;  the  old  yet  groans 
Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 

Completed  :  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 
To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 

Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues ;  drones 
Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 

A  lesson  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 

Upon  the  throne  of  earth;  but  let  tlieiu  quake! 
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XLVIII. 

« Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 

The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  implored 

A  part  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old, — 
Freedom  to  worship — not  alone  your  Lord, 

Michael,  but  you,  and  you,  Saint  Peter!  Cold 
Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorred 

The  foe  to  catholic  participation 

In  all  the  license  of  a  christian  nation. 

XLIX. 

« True !  he  allowed  them  to  pray  God ;  but,  as 
A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 

Which  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 
With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe.  >» 

But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place, 
And  cried,  «  You  may  the  prisoner  withdraw : 

Ere  Heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelf, 

While  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damn'd  myself! 

L. 

« Sooner  will  I  with  Cerberus  exchange 

My  office  (and  his  is  no  sinecure), 
Than  see  this  ro^al  Bedlam-bigot  range 

The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure!» 
« Saint! »  replied  Sathan,  «  you  do  well  to  avenge 

The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure; 
And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 
1 11  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven. » 
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LI. 

Here  Michael  interposed:  «Good  saint!  and  devil! 

Pray  not  so  fast;  you  both  out-run  discretion. 
Saint  Peter!  you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil: 

Sathan!  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 
And  condescension  to  the  vulgar  s  level: 

E'en  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  session. 
Have  you  got  more  to  say?" — «  No!» — « If  you  please, 
I  '11  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses." 

LIT. 

Then  Sathan  turn'd  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 
Which  stirr'd  with  its  electric  qualities 

Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand. 
Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies; 

Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 
In  all  the  planets,  and  helfs  batteries 

Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 

As  one  of  Sathan's  most  sublime  inventions. 

LIII. 

This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damn'd  souls 
As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 

Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controuls 

Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  come:  no  station 

Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 

Of  hell  assigned ;  but  where  their  inclination 

Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game, 

They  may  range  freely — being  damn\l  the  same. 
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LTV. 

They  are  proud  of  this  as  very  well  they  may, 
It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 

Stuck  in  their  loins ,  or  like  to  an  entre 

Up  the  back  stairs,  or  such  free-masonry: 

I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay, 

Being  clay  myself.     Let  not  those  spirits  be 

Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses ; 

We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these. 

LV. 

When  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell, — 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckon'd 

From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 

How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second. 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 

The  fogs  of  London ;  through  which,  dimly  beacon'd, 

The  weathercocks  are  gilt,  some  thrice  a-year. 

If  that  the  summer  is  not  too  severe : 

LVI. 

I  say  that  I  can  tell — t  was  half  a  minute; 

I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it; 

But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime. 
And  if  they  ran  a  race  they  would  not  win  it 

'Gainst  Sathan's  couriers  bound  for  their  own  clime. 
The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal — the  devil  not  half  a  day. 

VOL.  III.  23 
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LVII. 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 

Of  half-a-crown,  a  httle  speck  appeared 
(I  Ve  seen  a  something  hke  it  in  the  skies 

In  the  iEgean,  ere  a  squall) ;  it  near  d, 
And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise; 

Like  an  aerial  ship  it  tack'd,  and  steer'd 
Or  was  steer  d  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 
Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza  stammer; — 

LVIII. 

But  take  your  choice) ;  and  then  it  grew  a  cloud. 

And  so  it  was — a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
But  such  a  cloud !  No  land  e'er  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these; 
They  shadow'd  with  their  myriads  space;  their  loud 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild-geese 
(If  nations  may  be  liken'd  to  a  goose), 
And  realized  the  phrase  of  « hell  broke  loose. » 

LIX. 

Here  crash'd  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 
Who  damn'd  away  his  eyes,  as  heretofore : 

There  Paddy  brogued  « by  Jasus ! »  —  « What's  your  wullpo 
The  temperate  Scot  exclaim VI:  the  French  ghost  swore 

In  certain  terras  I  sha'  n  t  translate  in  full, 

As  the  first  coachman  will ;  and  'midst  the  war 

The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 

«  Ow  president  is  going  to  war,  I  guess. » 
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LX. 

Besides,  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  Dane; 

In  short,  an  universal  shoal  of  shades 
From  Otaheite's  Isle  to  Salisbury  Plain,  • 

Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trades. 
Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  reign. 

Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades : 
All  summoned  by  this  grand  « subpoena,"  to 
Try  if  kings  may  n't  be  damn'd,  like  me  or  you. 

LX!. 

When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale, 
As  angels  can ;  next,  like  Italian  twilight. 

He  turn'd  all  colours — as  a  peacock's  tail. 

Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  gothic  skylight 

In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale, 

Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horizon  by  night, 

Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 

Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue, 

LXII. 

Then  he  address'd  himself  to  Sathan :  « Why — 
My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I  deem  you,  though 

Our  different  parties  make  us  fight  so  shy, 
I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  a  personal  foe ; 

Our  difference  is  political,  and  I 

Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below, 

\ou  know  my  great  respect  for  you;  and  this 

Makes  me  regret  whate'er  you  do  amiss — 

23. 
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LXIII. 

«  Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  you  abuse 
My  call  for  witnesses?    I  did  not  mean 

That  yoti  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  produce; 
'T  is  oven  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  clean, 

True  testimonies  are  enough :  we  lose 
Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 

The  accusation  and  defence :  if  we 

Hear  both,  \  will  stretch  our  immortality. » 

LXIV. 

Sathan  replied,  «  To  me  the  matter  is 
Indifferent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view  : 

I  can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 

With  far  less  trouble  than  we  have  gone  through 

Already;  and  I  merely  argued  his 

Late  Majesty  of  Britain's  case  with  you 

Upon  a  point  of  form :  you  may  dispose 

Of  him ;  I  Ve  kings  enough  below,  God  knows ! » 

LXV. 

Thus  spoke  the  demon  (late  call'd  « multi-faced » 
By  multo-scribbling  Southey).      « Then  we  '11  call 

One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 
Around  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 

The  rest, »  quoth  Michael :  « Who  may  be  so  graced 
As  to  speak  first?  there 's  choice  enough — who  shall 

It  be ? »     Then  Sathan  answer'd,  «  There  are  many; 

But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any. » 
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LXVI. 

A  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious  looking  sprite, 
Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng, 

Dress'd  in  a  fashion  now  forgotten  quite ;          ^ 
For  all  the  fashions  of  the  flesh  stick  long 

By  people  in  the  next  world;  where  unite 

All  the  costumes  since  Adam's,  right  or  wrong. 

From  Eve's  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat, 

Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LXVII. 

The  spirit  look'd  around  upon  the  crowds 

Assembled,  and  exclaimed,  « My  friends  of  all 

The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongst  these  clouds; 
So  let's  to  business:  why  this  general  call? 

If  those  are  freeholders  I  see  in  shrouds, 
And  't  is  for  an  election  that  they  bawl. 

Behold  a  candidate  with  unturn'd-coat! 

Saint  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  vote? » 

LXVIII. 

«  Sir,»  replied  Michael,  «  you  mistake:  these  things 

Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  is  more  august;  to  judge  of  kings 

Is  the  tribunal  met ;  so  now  you  know.w 
«  Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings, » 

Said  Wilkes,  « are  cherubs ;  and  that  soul  below 
Looks  much  like  George  the  Third ;  but  to  my  mind 
A  good  deal  older — bless  me!  is  he  blind? » 
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LXIX. 

«  He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
Depends  upon  his  deeds,"  the  angel  said. 

« If  youJaave  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 
Gives  license  to  the  humblest  beggar's  head 

To  lift  itself  against  the  loftiest."  —  (•  Some," 

Said  Wilkes,  «  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 

For  such  a  liberty — and  I,  for  one, 

Have  told  them  what  I  thought  beneath  the  sun.» 

LXX. 

«  Above  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 

To  urge  against  him,"  said  the  archangel.   « Why, » 

Replied  the  spirit,  «  since  old  scores  are  past, 
Must  I  turn  evidence?     In  faith,  not  I. 

Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last. 

With  all  his  lords  and  commons  :  in  the  sky 

I  don  t  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 

His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 

LXXI. 

« Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 
A  poor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling; 

But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 
Than  Bute  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  unwilling 

To  see  him  punish'd  here  for  their  excess, 

Since  they  were  both  damn'd  long  ago,  and  still  in 

Their  place  below;  for  me,  I  have  forgiven, 

And  vote  his  '  habeas  corpus'  into  heaven." 
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LXXII. 

« Wilkes,"  said  the  devil,  « I  understand  all  this;       / 
You  turn'd  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you  died, 

And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 
To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 

Of  Charon's  ferry;  you  forget  that  his 
lleign  is  concluded;  whatsoe'er  betide. 

He  won't  be  sovereign  more :  you  ve  lost  your  labour. 

For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  your  neighbour. 

LXXIII. 

«  However,  1  knew  what  to  think  of  it, 
When  I  beheld  you,  in  your  jesting  way, 

Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 
Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day, 

With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt, 
His  pupil;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say: 

That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  farther  ills ; 

I  '11  have  him  gagg'd — 't  was  one  of  his  own  bills. 

LXXIV. 

«  Call  Junius ! »  From  the  crowd  a  shadow  stalk'd. 
And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeeze. 

So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 
In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease. 

But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  jamm'd  (but  to  be  balk'd, 
As  we  shall  see),  and  jostled  hands  and  knees, 

Like  wind  compress'd  and  pent  within  a  bladder. 

Or  like  a  human  cholic,  which  is  sadder. 
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LXXV. 

The  shadow  came !  a  tall,  thin,  gray-hair  d  figure, 
That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth ; 

Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigour. 
But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth : 

Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger, 
With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth; 

But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 

Changed  every  instant — to  what,  none  could  say. 

LXXVI. 

The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less 

Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were; 

The  devil  himself  seenVd  puzzled  even  to  guess; 
They  varied  like  a  dream — now  here,  now  there; 

And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press, 
They  knew  him  perfectly;  and  one  could  swear 

He  was  his  father;  upon  which  another 

Was  sure  he  was  his  mother  s  cousin's  brother: 

LXXVII. 

Another,  that  he  was  a  duke,  or  knight, 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife;  but  the  wight 

Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds :  though  in  full  sight 

He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  increased; 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 
Himscll^ — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin ! 
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LXXVIII. 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  one, 
Presto!  his  face  changed,  and  he  was  another ; 

And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on, 
It  varied,  till  I  don't  think  his  own  mother 

(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 

Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to  t'other, 

Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task, 

At  this  epistolary  « iron  mask. » 

LXXIX. 

For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem — 
Three  gentlemen  at  once »  (as  sagely  says 

Good  Mrs  Malaprop) ;  then  you  might  deem 
That  he  was  not  even  one;  now  many  rays 

Were  flashing  round  him;  and  now  a  thick  steam 
Hid  him  from  sight — like  fogs  on  London  days : 

Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's  fancies, 

And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

LXXX. 

I  Ve  an  hypothesis — t  is  quite  my  own; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown; 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear ! 
'T  is,  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call. 
Was  really,  truly,  nobody  at  all. 
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LXXXI. 

I  don  t  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 
Written  M'ithout  hands,  since  we  daily  view 

Them  written  without  heads ;  and  books  we  see 
Are  fiird  as  well  without  the  latter  too : 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 

For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his  due, 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth,  will  bother 

The  world  to  say  if  there  be  mouth  or  author. 

Lxxxir. 

«  And  who  and  what  art  thou?»  the  archangel  said. 

«  For  that,  you  may  consult  my  title-page, » 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shade : 

«  If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 
I  scarce  shall  tell  it  now.» — «  Canst  thou  upbraid, » 

Continued  Michael,  «  George  Rex,  or  allege 
Aught  further? »  Junius  answer  d,  « You  had  better 
First  ask  him  for  his  answer  to  my  letter: 

LXXXIII. 

« My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 
The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb.» 

«  Repenf  st  thou  not,»  said  Michael,  « of  some  past 
Exaggeration?  something  which  may  doom 

Thyself,  if  fiilse,  as  him  if  true?    Thou  wast 
Too  bitter — is  it  not  so?  in  thy  gloom 

Of  passion?"  «  Passion!"  cried  the  phantom  dim, 

"  1  loved  my  country,  and  1  hated  him. 
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LXXXIV. 

"What  I  have  written,  I  have  written :  let 

The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine ! »      So  spoke 

Old  «  Nominis  Umbra ;»  and,  while  speaking  yet. 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 

Then  Sathan  said  to  Michael,  «  Don't  forget 

To  call  George  Washington,  and  John  Home  Tooke, 

And  Franklin  % — but  at  this  time  there  was  heard 

A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  stirr  d. 

LXXXV. 

At  length,  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 

Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post. 
The  devil  Asraodeus  to  the  circle  made 

His  way,  and  looked  as  if  his  journey  cost 
Some  trouble.     W^hen  his  burden  down  he  laid, 

"What 's  this?"  cried  Michael;  «  why,  t  is  not  a  ghost?" 
I  know  it,w  quoth  the  incubus;  « but  he 
Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  affair  to  me! 

LXXXVI. 

« Confound  the  renegado !  I  have  sprain'd 

My  left  wing,  he  's  so  heavy ;  (me  would  think 

Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chained. 
But  to  the  point :  while  hovering  o'er  the  brink 

Of  Skiddaw  (where,  as  usual,  it  still  rain'd), 
I  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 

And,  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel — 

No  less  on  history  than  the  Holy  Bible. 
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LXXXVIl. 

«  The  former  is  the  devil's  scripture,  and 
The  latter  yours,  good  Michael ;  so  the  affair 

Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 

I  snatclVd  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there, 

And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand: 
r  ve  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air — 

At  least  a  quarter  it  can  hardly  be :  * 

I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea. » 

LXXXVIII. 

Here  Sathan  said,  « I  know  this  man  of  old, 
« And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here; 

A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold, 
Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere : 

But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear! 

We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 

With  carriage),  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 

«  But,  since  he  s  here,  let's  see  what  he  has  done.* 
«  Done ! »  cried  Asmodeus,  «  he  anticipates 

The  very  business  you  are  now  upon. 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates, 

Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run, 

When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's,  prates  ?» 

Let 's  hear,»  quoth  Michael,  « what  he  has  to  say; 

You  know  we  re  bound  to  that  in  every  way.» 
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XC. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 

By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 
Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 

His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe 
To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 

Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme  s  in  flow ; 
But  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter, 
Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 

XGI. 

But  ere  the  spavined  dactyls  could  be  spurr  d 

Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array; 
And  IMichael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  founder  d  verses  under  way, 
And  cried,  « For  God's  sake  stop,  my  friend !  't  were  best- 
'Non  Di,  non  homines — '  you  know  the  rest.» 

XCII. 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng, 
Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation; 

The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service;  and  the  generation 

Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long  ^ 
Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion; 

The  monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaimed  «What!  what! 

Pye  come  again  ?  No  more — no  more  of  that ! » 
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XCIII. 

The  tumult  grew,  an  universal  cough 
Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate, 

When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough 
(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 

I  mean the  slaves  hear  now),  some  cried  «  off,  off," 

As  at  a  farce ;  till  grown  quite  desperate. 

The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray'd  to  interpose 

(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

XCIV. 

The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-favour  d  knave; 

A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  face, 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk's  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  and  sharper  looking  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave, 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case; 
But  that  indeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be, 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  de  se. 

xcv. 

Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  stilfd  the  noise 
With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 

On  earth  besides ;  except  some  grumbling  voice, 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 

Upon  necorous  silence,  few  will  twice 

Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrowd ; 

And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause, 

With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 
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XCVI. 

He  said — (I  only  give  the  heads) — he  said, 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbhng;  \  was  his  way 

Upon  all  topics ;  t  was,  besides,  his  bread, 

Of  which  he  butter  d  both  sides;  t  would  delay 

Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dread), 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day. 

To  name  his  works — he  would  but  cite  a  few — 

Wat  Tyler — llhymes  on  Blenheim — Waterloo. 

XCVII. 

He  d  written  praises  of  a  regicide; 

He  d  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever; 
He  'd  written  for  republics,  far  and  wide. 

And  then  against  them,  bitterer  than  ever; 
For  pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  \  was  clever; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-jacobin — 
Had  turn'd  his  coat — and  would  have  turn'd  his  skin. 

XGVIII. 

He  d  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 

In  their  high  praise  and  glory;  he  had  calfd 

Reviewing'  « the  ungentle  craft, »  and  then 
Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e'er  crawfd — 

Fed,  paid,  and  pamper'd  by  the  very  men 

By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  mauFd: 

He  d  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  prose, 

And  more  of  both  than  any  body  knows. 
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XCIX. 

He  d  written  Wesley's  life: — here,  turning  round 
To  Sathan,  «  Sir  I  'm  ready  to  write  yours, 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound. 

With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 

The  pious  purchaser;  and  there  s  no  ground 
For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers : 

So  let  me  have  the  .proper  documents. 

That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints.  ) 


Sathan  bow VI,  and  was  silent.     «Well,  if  you, 

With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
My  offer,  what  says  Michael?  There  are  few 

Whose  memoirs  could  be  render  d  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work;  not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet;  by  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  't,  and  is  as  well  blown. 

CI. 

«  But,  talking  about  trumpets,  here  s  my  Vision ! 

Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people ;  yes,  you  shall 
Judge  with  my  judgment!  and  by  my  decision 

Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall ! 
I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition. 

Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  all, 
Like  King  Alfonso ! '  When  I  thus  see  double, 
I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble,  w 
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CII. 

He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and  no 
Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  saints. 

Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent ;  so 
He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents ; 

But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 
Had  vanished  with  variety  of  scents, 

Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang, 

Like  lightning,  off  from  his  « melodious  twang.  »^ 

cm. 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell: 

The  angels  stopped  their  ears  and  plied  their  pinions; 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen'd,  down  to  hell; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own  dominions 
(For  't  is  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwells 

And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  opinions); 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump — but  lo ! 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blow! 

CIV. 

Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 
For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  keys. 

And  at  the  fifth  line  knock'd  the  poet  down ; 
Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease, 

Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown, 
A  different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 

Woven  for  the  laureate's  final  wreath,  whene'er 

Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

VOL.  in.  2^» 
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GV. 

He  first  sunk  to  the  bottom — like  his  works, 
But  soon  rose  to  the  surface — hke  himself; 

For  all  corrupted  things  are  huoy'd,  like  corks, ^ 
By  their  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  elf. 

Or  wisp  that  flits  o'er  a  morass :  he  lurks, 
It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a  shelf. 

In  his  own  den  to  scrawl  some  « Life»  or  « Vision," 

As  Wellborn  says — « the  devil  turned  precisian. » 

CVI. 

As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 

Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion, 
And  show'd  me  what  I  in  my  turn  have  shown : 

All  I  saw  further  in  the  last  confusion, 

Was,  that  King  George  slipped  into  heaven  for  one; 

And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 

I  left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm. 
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Note  I,  page  367,  stanza  xcviii. 

Reviewing  «  the  unfjentle  craft, »  etc. 
See  "Life  of  H.  Kirke  White. » 

Note  2,  page  368,  stanza  ci. 

II  Like  King  Alfonso  ! 

Ring  Alfonso,  speaking  of  the  Ptolomean  system,  said,  that  « had 
he  been  consulted  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  would  have  spared 
the  Maker  some  absurdities." 

Note  3,  page  36g,  stanza  cii. 

Like  lightning,  off  from  his  «  melodious  twang." 
See  Aubrey's  account  of  the  apparition  which  disappeared  « with  a 
curious  perfume  and  a  melodious  twang  ;»  or  see  the  Antiquary,  Vol.  I. 

Note  4?  page  370,  stanza  cv. 

For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy'd,  like  corks. 
By  their  own  rottenness,  etc. 

A  drowned  body  lies  at  the  bottom  till  rotten ;  it  then  floats,  as  most 
people  know. 
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THE  GIAOUR, 


A   FRAGMENT    OF 


A  TURKISH  TALE. 


«  One  fatal  remembrance — one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  ahke  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes — 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balm — and  affliction  no  sting.  > 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  tale  which  these  disjointed  fragments  present  is 
founded  upon  circumstances  now  less  common  in  the 
East  than  formerly;  either  because  the  ladies  are  more 
circumspect  than  in  the  « olden  time ;»  or  because  the 
Christians  have  better  fortune,  or  less  enterprise.  The 
story,  when  entire,  contained  the  adventures  of  a  female 
slave,  who  was  thrown,  in  the  Mussulman  manner,  into 
the  sea  for  infidelity,  and  avenged  by  a  young  Venetian, 
her  lover,  at  the  time  the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed 
by  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Arnauts 
were  beaten  back  from  the  Morea,  which  they  had 
ravaged  for  so  metime  subsequent  to  the  Russian  inva- 
sion. The  desertion  of  the  Mainotes,  on  being  refused 
the  plunder  of  Misitra,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that 
enterprise,  and  to  the  desolation  of  the  Morea,  during 
which  the  cruelty  exercised  on  all  sides  was  unparal- 
leled even  in  the  annals  of  the  Faithful. 
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No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 
That  tomb'  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff. 
First  greets  the  homeward-veering  skiff, 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain : 
When  shall  such  hero  live  again? 
»**»#******♦ 
Fair  clime !  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height, 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 
There,  mildly  dimpling,  ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave : 
And  if  at  times  a  transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees, 
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How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  waits  the  odours  there ! 
For  there — the  rose  o'er  crag  or  vale, 
Sultana  ol  the  nightingale,^ 

The  maid  for  whom  his  melody. 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high. 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover  s  tale : 
His  queen,  the  garden-queen,  his  rose, 
Unbent  by  winds,  unchilFd  by  snows, 
Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west, 
By  every  breeze  and  season  blest. 
Returns  the  sweets  by  nature  given 
In  softest  incense  back  to  heaven ; 
And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 
And  many  a  summer  flower  is  there, 
And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  share, 
And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest, 
That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest; 
Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow, 
Till  the  gay  mariner  s  guitar^ 
Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star; 
Then  stealing  with  the  muffled  oar, 
Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore, 
Rush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey, 
And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 
Strange — that  where  nature  loved  to  trace, 
As  if  for  gods,  a  dwelling-place, 
And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  mix  d 
Within  the  paradise  she  fix'd, 
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There  man,  enamour'd  of  distress, 

Should  mar  it  into  wilderness. 

And  trample,  brute-like,  o'er  each  flower 

That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour, 

Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand, 

To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land, 

But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care. 

And  sweetly  woos  him — but  to  spare ! 

Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside. 

There  passion  riots  in  her  pride. 

And  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign 

To  darken  o'er  the  fair  domain. 

It  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevailVl 

Against  the  seraphs  they  assail'd. 

And,  fix'd  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  form'd  for  joy, 

So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy ! 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness. 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 

(Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers) 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that  s  there. 

The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 

And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now. 
And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow. 

Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy^ 
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Appals  the  gazing  mourner  s  heart, 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 
Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone. 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ; 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seaFd, 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveard?^ 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 
T  is  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more! 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb. 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  feeling  past  away ! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherished  earth! 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave ! 

Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 

Was  freedom's  home  or  glory's  grave ! 

Shrine  of  the  mighty!  can  it  be, 

That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave: 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopyla3? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave. 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free — 
Pronounce  what  soa,  what  shore  is  this ! 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis ! 
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These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  emhers  of  their  former  fires; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page, 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age ! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid. 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command. 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land ! 
There  pomts  thy  muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 
'T  were  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace. 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace ; 
Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes!  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot-sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time, 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar, 
High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore, 
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When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  chme. 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred, 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave, ^ 

And  callous,  save  to  crime ; 
Stain  d  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest, 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast. 
Still  to  the  neighbouring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft; 
In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found. 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown'd. 
In  vaiii  might  liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke. 
Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke ; 
No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail, 
Yet  this  will  be  a  mournful  tale, 
And  they  who  listen  may  believe, 
Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 


Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing. 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing, 
Start  on  the  fisher  s  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Mainote  ; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique. 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek : 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil, 
And  cumber  d  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
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Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar. 
Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  eastern  night. 


Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed, 
With  slacken  d  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  ? 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 
The  cavern'd  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser  s  side 
Seems  gather d  fiom  the  ocean-tide : 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest, 
There  's  none  within  his  rider's  breast : 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
'T  is  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour!" 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race, 
But  in  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface: 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt; 
Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye. 
As  meteor-like  thou  glidest  by. 
Right  well  I  view  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 

On — on  he  hasten'd,  and  he  diew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  pass'd  and  vanish'd  from  my  sight, 
VOL.  III.  25 
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His  aspect  and  liis  air  impress  cl 

A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast, 

And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 

Hung  his  dark  courser  s  hoofs  of  fear. 

He  spuis  his  steed;  he  nears  the  sleep, 

That,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep; 

He  winds  aroiuid;  he  hurries  by; 

The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye; 

For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 

Whose  glance  is  fix  d  on  those  that  flee; 

And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 

On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight. 

He  wound  along;  but  ere  he  pass'd 

One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  his  last, 

A  moment  checked  his  wheeling  steed, 

A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 

A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 

Why  k>oks  he  o'er  the  olive  wood? 

The  crescent  glimmers  on  the  hill. 

The  mosque's  high  lamps  are  quiverm;;  still : 

Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 

In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike,'' 

The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 

Are  seen  to  prove  the  moslem's  zeal. 

To-night,  set  Rhamazani's  sun; 

To-night,  the  Bairam  feast 's  begun ; 

To-night — but  who  and  what  art  thou, 

Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow? 

And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee. 

That  thou  should  st  either  pause  or  flee? 

He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face, 

Soon  hatred  settled  in  its  place : 
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It  rose  not  with  ilie  retldeuing  rliisli 

Ol  transient  anjjer's  liastv  blush, 

But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb, 

Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

His  brow  was  bent,  liis  eye  was  glazed; 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised, 

And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 

As  doubting  to  return  or  fly: 

Impatient  of  his  flight  delay  d, 

Here  loud  his  raven  chajger  neigh'd — 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasp'd  his  blade; 

That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream, 

As  slumber  starts  at  owlets  scream. 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser  s  sides ; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides : 

Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed" 

Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed; 

The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 

Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more; 

The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 

His  christian  crest  and  haughty  mien. 

T  was  but  an  instant  he  restraint! 
That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  rein'd ; 

T  was  but  a  moment  that  he  stood, 
Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued; 
But  in  that  instant  o  er  his  soul 
Winters  of  memory  seem'd  to  roll, 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 
O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years : 

25. 
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What  felt  he  then,  at  once  opprest 

By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast? 

That  pause,  which  ponder  d  o'er  his  fate, 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date? 

Though  in  lime's  record  nearly  nought, 

It  was  eternity  to  thought! 

For  infinite  as  boundless  space 

The  thought  that  conscience  must  embrace, 

Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 

Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 

The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone; 
And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone ! 
W^oe  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went! 
The  curse  for  Hassan  s  sin  was  sent. 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb : 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  simoom,'" 
That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom. 
Beneath  whose  widely-wasting  breath 
The  very  cypress  droops  to  death — 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others  grief  is  fled, 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead! 

The  steed  is  vanished  from  the  stall; 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall; 
The  lonely  spider  s  thin  gray  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  tlie  wall; 
The  bat  builds  in  his  haram  bower; 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim. 
With  balll(;d  thirst,  and  famine  grim; 
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For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed, 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread. 

'T  was  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play, 

And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day. 

As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 

In  whirls  fantastically  flew, 

And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 

The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 

'T  was  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright. 

To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light, 

And  hear  its  melody  by  night. 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  childhood  play'd 

Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade; 

And  oft  upon  his  motiier  s  breast 

That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest; 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  youth  along 

Its  bank  been  soothed  by  beauty's  song; 

And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 

Of  music  mingled  with  its  own. 

Rut  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  age  repose 

Along  the  brmk  at  twilight's  close : 

The  stream  that  fill'd  that  font  is  fled — 

The  blood  that  warm'd  his  heart  is  shed ! 

And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 

Re  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rejoice. 

The  last  sad  note  that  sweli'd  the  gale 

Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail : 

That  quench'd  in  silence,  all  is  still. 

Rut  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill : 

Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain. 

No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again. 
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On  desert  sands  t  were  joy  to  scan 

The  rudest  steps  of  fellow-mar, 

So  here  the  very  voire  of  grief 

Might  M ake  an  echo  like  jelief — 

At  least 't  would  say,  « all  are  not  gone ; 

There  lingers  life,  though  but  in  one — » 

For  many  a  gilded  chamber's  there, 

Which  solitude  might  well  forbear; 

Within  that  dome  as  yet  decay 

Hath  slowly  work'd  her  cankering  way — 

But  gloom  is  gather  d  o'er  the  gate. 

Nor  there  the  fakir  s  self  will  wait; 

Nor  there  will  wandering  dervise  stay, 

For  bounty  cheers  not  his  delay; 

Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 

To  bless  the  sacred  «  bread  and  salt. »  " 

Alike  must  wealth  and  poverty 

Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by. 

For  courtesy  and  pity  died 

'\Vith  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side. 

His  roof,  that  refiige  mito  men. 

Is  desolation's  hungry  den. 
The  guest  flies  the  hall,  and  the  vassal  from  labour. 
Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidel's  sabre! ' ' 


I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet, 
But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet; 
More  near — each  turban  I  can  scan, 
And  silver-sheathed  ataghan ; ' ' 
The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 
An  emir  by  his  garb  of  gre(Mi: ' ' 
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a  Ilo!  who  art  tljou?»  — "  This  low  salain'"' 

Ilephes  ol  moslein  faith  1  am. 

The  burthen  ye  so  gently  bear 

Seems  one  that  claims  your  utmost  care 

And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  freight, 

My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait.» 

«  Thou  speakest  sooth,  thy  skiff  unmoor, 
And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore ; 
Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  furfd,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that  s  scatter  d  by, 
And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  channeled  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Rest  from  your  task — so — bravely  done, 
Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run; 
\et  't  is  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow, 
That  one  of —        ,       *       «        * 


Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sank, 

The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank; 

I  watch'd  it  as  it  sank,  methought 

Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 

Bestirr'd  it  more, —  i  was  but  the  beam 

That  checker  d  o'er  tlie  living  stream : 

I  gazed,  till  vanishing  from  view. 

Like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew; 

Still  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 

That  gemm'd  the  tide,  then  mock'd  the  sight; 

And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 

Known  but  to  genii  of  the  deep, 
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Which  trembling  in  their  coral  caves, 
They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  v.  aves. 


As  rising  on  its  puijjle  wing 

The  insect-queen '''  of  eastern  spring, 

O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 

Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 

And  leads  him  on,  from  flower  to  flower, 

A  weary  chase  and  wasted  houi', 

Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high. 

With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye : 

So  beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child. 

With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild; 

A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 

Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 

If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray  d^ 

Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid ; 

A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 

Fiom  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice : 

The  lovely  toy,  so  fiercely  sought, 

Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught, 

For  every  touch  that  wooed  its  stay 

Hath  brush'd  its  brightest  hues  away, 

Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 

'T  is  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 

With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 

Ah!  where  shall  either  victim  rest? 

Can  this  with  laded  pinion  soar 

From  rose  to  tulip  as  before? 

( )r  beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 

I'iiul  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 
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No:  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die, 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister  s  shame. 


The  mind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes, 

Is  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  fire, 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows. 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close. 
Till  inly  search'd  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddening  in  her  ire. 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 
The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes. 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain. 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain. 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain : 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire;'^ 
So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven, 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven. 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Around  it  flame,  Avithin  it  death ! 


Black  Hassan  from  the  haram  flies, 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes ; 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 
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Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 

When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  serai. 

Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell? 

That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell ; 

Strange  rumours  in  our  city  say, 

Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away, 

When  Rhamazan's  '^  last  sxni  was  set, 

And,  flashing  from  each  minaret. 

Millions  of  lamps  proclaimed  the  feast 

Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  east. 

'T  was  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath. 

Which  Hassan  vainly  searched  in  wrath ; 

For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 

In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page, 

And  far  beyond  the  moslem's  power 

Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour. 

Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd  ; 

But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd, 

Too  well  he  trusted  (o  the  slave 

Whose  treachery  deserved  a  grave : 

And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque, 

And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 

Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell. 

Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  too  well ; 

But  others  say,  that  on  that  night, 

By  pale  Phingari's'"  trembling  light, 

The  Giaour  upon  his  jet  black  steed 

Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 

With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore. 

Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  l)ore. 
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Her  eye's  dark  charm  \  were  vain  to  tell, 

But  gaze  on  that  of  the  gazelle, 

It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well ; 

As  large,  as  languishingly  dark, 

But  soul  beam'd  fordi  in  every  spark 

That  darted  from  beneadi  the  lid, 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid. '" 

Yea,  soul,  and  should  our  prophet  say 

That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay. 

By  Alia !   I  would  answer  nay ; 

Though  on  Al-Sirat's^'  arch  I  stood. 

Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood, 

With  Paradise  within  my  view, 

And  all  his  houris  beckoning  through. 

Oh!  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read, 

And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed  ^' 

Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust? 

On  her  might  muftis  gaze,  and  own 

That  through  her  eye  the  immortal  shone ; 

On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue 

The  young  pomegranate's'^^  blossoms  strew 

Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new ; 

Her  hair  in  hyacinthine^^  flow, 

When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below. 

As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 

Gleara'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet, 

Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 

It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 
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The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water; 
So  moved  on  earth  Circassians  daughter, 
The  loveliest  bird  of  FranguestanP^ 
As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride, 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck : — 
Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate; 
Her  mate — stern  Hassan,  who  was  he? 
Alas !  that  name  was  not  for  thee ! 


Stern  Hassan  liath  a  journey  ta'en, 

With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train. 

Each  arin'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man, 

With  arquebuss  and  ataghan; 

The  chief  before,  as  deck'd  for  war. 

Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 

Stain'd  with  the  best  of  Arnaut  blood. 

When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood. 

And  few  return'd  to  tell  the  tale 

Of  what  befell  in  Fame's  vale. 

The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 

Were  those  that  once  a  pasha  wore. 

Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  boss'd  with  gold. 

E'en  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 
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'T  is  said  he  yoes  to  woo  a  bride 
More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side; 
The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 
And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour! 


The  sun's  last  rays  are  on  the  hill, 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill, 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear, 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer : 
Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  't  were  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord. 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see. 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free ; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  raoslem  must  not  drain. 


The  foremost  Tartar  s  in  the  gap. 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap ; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile: 
Above,  the  mountain  rears  a  peak, 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak, 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night, 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light; 
Beneath,  a  river  s  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam. 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare. 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there : 
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Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  gray, 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven ; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveifd? 


They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last: 

«  Bismillah !  '^^'  now  the  peril's  past; 

For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain, 

And  there  we  11  prick  our  steeds  amain : » 

The  chiaus  spake,  and  as  he  said, 

A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head ; 

The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground ! 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein, 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound; 

Lkit  three  shall  never  mount  again : 
Ijuseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  unsheath'd,  and  carbine  bent, 
Some  o'er  their  courser's  harness  leant, 

Half  shelter'd  by  the  steed; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock. 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneaih  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen. 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stern  Hassan  only  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  hght,  and  keeps  his  course, 
Till  fiery  flashes  in  th(;  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  rol)ber-clan 
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Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  the  promised  prey; 
Then  curl'd  his  very  beard ^7  with  ire, 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire  : 
« Though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
I  Ve  scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this.  ■' 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit; 
But  Hassan  s  frown  and  furious  vvoid 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword, 
JSor  of  his  little  band  a  man 
Resigned  carbine  or  ataghan, 
Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  «  amaun ! » ''' 
In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near, 
The  lately  ambush'd  foes  appear, 
And  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance . 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand. 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand? 
« 'T  is  he !  \  is  he !  I  know  him  now ; 
[  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye^^ 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb: 
Though  now  array'd  in  Arnaut  gar  b. 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith. 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death  ; 
'T  is  he !  well  met  in  any  hour, 
Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaour! 

As  rolls  the  river  into  ocean, 
Jn  sable  torrent  wildly  streauiing; 
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As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion, 
In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming, 
Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood. 
In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood, 
While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave, 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave ; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash, 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore. 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar ; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet, 
it  With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong, 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres'  shivering  jar; 
And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 
Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear, 
The  death-shot  hissing  from  afar ; 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 
Reverberate  along  that  vale. 
More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale: 
Though  few  the  numbers — theirs  the  strife, 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life! 
Ah !  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press. 
To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress  ; 
But  love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervour  hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes, 
When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  lose  theli-  hold : 
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Friends  meet  to  part ;  love  laughs  at  faith ; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death! 


With  sabre  shiver  d  to  the  hilt, 

Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt; 

Yet  strain  d  within  the  sever  d  hand 

AVhich  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand ; 

His  turban  far  behind  him  rolfd, 

And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold ; 

His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 

And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  morn 

That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 

The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end; 

A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 

A  fragment  of  his  palampore,^" 

His  breast  with  wounds  unnumbered  riven, 

His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 

Falfn  Hassan  lies — his  unclosed  eye 

Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy. 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  fate 

Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate ; 

And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 

As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below. 


«  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave, 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave ; 
Her  spirit  pointed  Avell  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feel. 
He  call'd  the  Prophet,  but  his  power. 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour: 
VOL.  III.  26 
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He  call'd  on  Alia — but  the  word 

Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 

Thou  Paynim  fool !  could  Leila  s  prayer 

Be  passed,  and  thine  accorded  there? 

I  watcird  my  time,  I  leagued  with  these, 

The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seize; 

My  wrath  is  wreakVl,  the  deed  is  done, 

And  now  I  go — but  go  alone. » 


The  browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling : 
His  mother  looked  from  her  lattice  high — 

She  saw  the  dew  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye, 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling : 
« 'T  is  twdight — sure  his  train  is  nigh. » 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower, 
But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower: 
«  Why  comes  he  not?  his  steeds  are  fleet. 
Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat; 
Why  sends  not  the  bridegroom  his  promised  gift? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift? 
Oh,  false  reproach !  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain'd  our  nearest  mountain  s  brow. 
And  warily  the  steep  descends, 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends; 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle  bow — 
How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow? 
Right  well  my  larjjess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed,  and  weary  way. » 
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The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 
But  scarce  upheld  his  faiilting  weight: 
His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress, 
But  this  might  he  from  weariness ; 
His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed. 
But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side; 
He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest — 
Angel  of  Death !  t  is  Hassan  s  cloven  crest! 
His  calpac^'  rent — his  caftan  red — 
Lady,  a  fearful  bride  thy  son  hath  wed  : 
Me,  not  from  mercy  did  they  spare. 
But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 
Peace  to  the  brave !  whose  blood  is  spilt : 
Woe  to  the  Giaour!  for  his  the  guilt. » 


A.turban^^  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergrown, 
Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead, 
Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 
A  victim  in  that  lonely  dell. 
There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlie 
As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee ; 
As  ever  scorn'd  forbidden  wine, 
Or  pray'd  with  face  toward  the  shrine, 
In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  sound  of  «  Alia  Hu ! » ^^ 
Yet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand. 
And  stranger  in  his  native  land ; 
Yet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood, 
And  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 

26. 
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But  him  the  maids  of  Paradise 

Impatient  to  their  halls  invite, 
And  the  dark  heav6n  ol  houri's  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright; 
They  come — their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave,^^ 
And  welcome  w^ith  a  kiss  the  brave ! 
Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 


But  thou,  false  infidel !  shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir  s  ^^  scythe ; 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis'^*^  throne; 
x\nd  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable, 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell ! 
But  first,  on  earth  as  vampire  ^7  sent. 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent: 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place, 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race; 
There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife. 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life; 
Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livid  living  corse: 
Thy  victims  ere  they  yet  expire 
Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire, 
As  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them. 
Thy  flowers  are  wither  d  on  the  stem. 
But  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  fall. 
The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all. 
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Shall  bless  thee  with  a  fathers  name — 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame ! 
Yet  must  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
Her  cheek's  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark, 
And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 
Which  freezes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue; 
Then  with  unhallow'd  hand  shalt  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair. 
Of  which  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 
Affection's  fondest  pledge  was  worn ; 
But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee, 
Memorial  of  thine  agony ! 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip^^ 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip; 
Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave, 
Go — and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave; 
Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they ! 


« How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer? 

His  features  I  have  scann'd  before 
In  mine  own  land :  t  is  many  a  year, 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
I  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
As  ever  served  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  that  face,  yet  then 
It  was  so  mark'd  with  inward  pain, 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  again; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now. 
As  death  were  stamp'd  upon  his  brow. 
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«'T  is  twice  three  years  at  summer-tide 
Since  first  among  our  freres  he  came; 
And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 
But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 
Nor  e'er  before  confession-chair 
Kneels  he,  nor  recks  he  when  arise 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies, 
But  broods  within  his  cell  alone. 
His  faith  and  race  alike  unknown. 
The  sea  from  Paynim  land  he  crost, 
And  here  ascended  from  the  coast ; 
Yet  seems  he  not  of  Othman  race, 
But  only  christian  in  his  face : 
I  d  judge  him  some  stray  renegade, 
Repentant  of  the  change  he  made, 
Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine, 
Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought, 
And  thus  onr  abbot's  favour  bought; 
But  were  I  prior,  not  a  day 
Should  brook  such  stranger  s  farther  stay, 
Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell 
Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell. 
Much  in  his  visions  nuitters  he 
Of  maiden  'whelm'd  beneath  the  sea; 
Of  sabres  clashing,  foemen  flying, 
Wrongs  avenged,  and  moslem  dying. 
On  cliff  he  hatii  been  known  to  stand. 
And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand 
Fresh  sever  d  from  its  parent  limb, 
Invisible  to  all  but  him, 
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Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave, 
And  lures  to  leap  into  the  wave. » 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl 

That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  Cowl : 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 

Revels  too  much  of  times  gone  by; 

Though  varying,  indistinct  its  hue, 

Oft  will  his  glance  the  gazer  rue, 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell 

Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A  spirit  yet  unquelfd  and  high. 

That  claims  and  keeps  ascendancy ; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake, 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake, 

Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look, 

Nor  'scape  the  glance  they  scaice  can  brook. 

From  him  the  half-affrighted  friar 

When  met  alone  would  fain  retire. 

As  if  that  eye  and  bitter  smile 

Transferred  to  others  fear  and  guile: 

Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he. 

And  when  he  doth  t  is  sad  to  see 

That  he  but  mocks  at  misery. 

How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver ! 

Then  fix  once  more  as  if  for  ever; 

As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 

Forbade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 

Well  were  it  so — such  ghastly  mirth 

From  joyaunce  ne'er  derived  its  birth. 
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Jiut  sadder  stili  it  were  to  trace 

What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face : 

Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  fix'd, 

But  brighter  traits  witli  evil  mix'd; 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded, 

Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded 

Even  by  the  d^imes  through  which  it  waded : 

The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 

Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom ; 

The  close  observer  can  espy 

A  noble  soul,  and  lineage  high : 

Alas!  though  both  bestow'd  in  vain, 

Which  grief  could  change,  and  guilt  could  stain, 

It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 

To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent, 

And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 

On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  cot,  decay'd  and  rent, 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by  ; 
The  tower,  by  war  or  tempest  bent, 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement. 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye; 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone, 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone ! 

« His  floating  robe  around  him  folding, 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  columu'd  aisle; 

With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 
The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 

But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir. 

And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire; 
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By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 

His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch; 

There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done — 

And  hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 

See — by  the  half-illumined  wall 

His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall. 

That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round, 

As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 

The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 

That  o'er  her  fearful  forehead  stray'd: 

For  he  declines  the  convent  oath, 

And  leaves  those  locks  uidiallow'd  growth, 

But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside ; 

And,  not  from  piety  but  pride, 

Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 

Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 

Lo! — mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 

Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky. 

That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 

Of  mix'd  defiance  and  desj)air! 

Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine! 

Else  may  we  dread  the  wiath  divine 

Made  manifest  by  awful  sign, 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore: 

By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven. 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven ! » 

To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone, 
But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own ; 
Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share, 
Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair; 
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And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 

The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal. 

The  rujjged  metal  of  the  mine 

Must  burn  before  its  surface  shine, 

But  plunged  within  the  furnace-flame, 

It  bends  and  melts — though  still  the  same; 

Then  temper'd  to  thy  want,  or  will, 

'T  will  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill; 

A  breast-plate  for  thine  hour  of  need. 

Or  blade  to  bid  thy  foeman  bleed ; 

But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear, 

Let  those  who  shape  its  edge,  beware ! 

Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art. 

Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart; 

From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en. 

And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain, 

But  break — before  it  bend  again. 


If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 
Kelease  from  pain  is  slight  relief; 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share : 
Even  bliss — \  were  woe  alone  to  bear; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  aronnd  them  steal. 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep, 
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Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  oi  their  clay ! 
It  is  as  if  the  desert-bird,  ^9 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream, 

To  still  her  famish'd  nestlings'  scream, 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferr  d, 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast, 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void, 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind, 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy'd. 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  gaze  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun? 
Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more — 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay, 
Unseen  to  droop  by  dull  decay; — 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock! 


«  Father!  thy  days  have  pass'd  in  peace, 
'Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer; 

To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease. 
Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care. 

Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 

Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age ; 

And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
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Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontrolFd, 

Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold, 

Vv'hose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 

Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 

My  days,  though  few,  have  passed  below 

In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe; 

Yet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  strife, 

I  Ve  scaped  the  weariness  of  life: 

Now  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 

I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 

Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate. 

No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 

1  'd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 

Most  noxious  o'er  a  dungeon  s  walls, 

Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 

Condemned  to  meditate  and  gaze. 

Yet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 

For  rest — but  not  to  feel  \  is  rest. 

Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil; 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  1  was,  and  would  be  still. 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem: 
My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead;  my  hope,  their  doom: 
Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain; 
Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modern  knave: 
Yet  death  I  have  not  fear  d  to  meet; 
And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet, 
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Had  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  move 

The  slave  of  gloryj  not  of  love. 

I  \e  braved  it — not  for  honour  s  boast; 

I  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost; 

To  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 

For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay: 

But  place  again  before  my  eyes 

Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize; 

The  maid  I  love,  the  man  I  hate. 

And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 

To  save  or  slay,  as  these  require, 

Through  rending  steel,  and  rolling  fire; 

Nor  needst  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 

Who  would  but  do — what  he  hath  done. 

Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 

The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave; 

Then  let  life  go  to  him  who  gave : 

I  have  not  quail'd  to  danger's  brow 

When  high  and  happy — need  I  now? 


« I  loved  her,  friar!  nay,  adored — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use — 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word; 
There  s  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose : 
'T  was  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abhorr  d : 
Nay,  start  not — no — nor  bend  thy  knee, 

Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record ; 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed, 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed ! 
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The  very  name  of  Nazarene 

Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen. 

Un^jrateful  fool !  since  but  for  brands 

Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands, 

And  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 

The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven. 

For  him  his  houris  still  might  wait 

Impatient  at  the  piophet's  gate. 

T  loved  her — love  will  find  its  way 

Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey, 

And  if  it  dares  enough,  \  were  hard 

If  passion  met  not  some  reward — 

No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 

I  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh: 

Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 

I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 

She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how; 

But  look — t  is  written  on  my  brow ! 

There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime, 

In  characters  unworn  by  time : 

Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause; 

Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause. 

Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 

Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 

Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow ; 

But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low: 

Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 

Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me ; 

To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 

Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall; 

And  I,  alas !  too  late  to  save! 

Yet  all  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 

'T  was  some  relief — our  foe  a  grave. 
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His  death  sits  lightly;  but  her  fate 

Has  made  me — what  thou  well  may'st  hate. 

His  doom  was  seal'd — he  knew  it  well, 
Warned  by  the  voice  of  stern  Taheer, 
Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear^" 
The  deathshot  peafd  of  murder  near, 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell ! 
He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 
A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil; 
One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 
One  prayer  to  Alia  all  he  made : 
He  knew  and  crossed  me  in  the  fray — 
I  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay, 
And  watch'd  his  spirit  ebb  away: 
Though  pierced  like  pard  by  hunters'  steel, 
He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feel. 
I  search'd,  but  vainly  searched,  to  find 
The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind; 
Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 
Betray'd  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 
Oh,  what  had  vengeance  given  to  trace 
Despair  upon  his  dying  face ! 
The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 
When  penitence  hath  lost  her  power 
To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave, 
And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 


The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood. 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name: 

But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 

That  boils  in  /Etna's  breast  of  flame. 
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I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 

Of  ladye-love,  and  beauty's  chain: 

If  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vein, 

Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain, 

If  bursting  heart,  and  maddening  brain^ 

And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel. 

And  all  that  I  have  felt,  and  feel, 

Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine. 

And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 

'T  is  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 

I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 

I  die — but  first  I  have  possessed, 

And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  blest. 

Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid? 

No — reft  of  all,  yet  undismayed 

But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain. 

Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 

So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 

I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide ! 

For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died: 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave — 

Ah!  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave. 

This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 

Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 

She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light. 

That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight; 

And  rose,  where'er  I  turn'd  mine  eye, 

The  morning-star  of  memory ! 

«  Yes,  love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven ; 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given, 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
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Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 

But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love; 

A  feeling  from  the  godhead  caught, 

To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 

A  ray  of  him  who  formed  the  whole ; 

A  glory  circling  round  the  soul ! 

I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 

That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall; 

Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt; 

But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt ! 

She  was  my  life's  unerring  light: 

That  quench'd,  what  beam  shall  break  my  night? 

Oh !  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 

Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill ! 

\Yhy  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 

This  present  joy,  this  future  hope. 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope ; 
In  phrensy  then  their  fate  accuse : 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe? 
Alas !  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow: 
Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bhss, 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 
Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture's  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear: 
I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 

And  this  too  was  I  born  to  bear ! 
'T  is  true  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey, 
With  havoc  have  I  mark VI  my  way : 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove. 
To  die — and  know  no  second  love. 
VOL.  III.  27 
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This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn, 
Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn : 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake, 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range. 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change. 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys; 
I  envy  not  his  varied  joys, 
But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  man. 
Less  than  yon  solitary  swan ; 
Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid  . 
He  left  believing  and  betray'd. 
Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine — 
Leila!  each  thought  was  only  thine! 
My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  woe, 
My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth, 
This  bed  of  death — attest  my  truth ! 
'T  is  all  too  late — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherishM  madness  of  my  heart! 

«  And  she  was  lost — and  yet  I  breathed, 
liut  not  the  breath  of  human  life: 

A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed, 
And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 

Alike  all  time,  abhorr  d  all  place. 

Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  natuie's  face, 
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Where  every  hue  that.  charmM  before 

The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 

The  rest  thou  dost  aheady  know, 

And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  woe. 

But  talk  no  more  of  penitence ; 

Thou  seest  I  soon  shall  part  from  hence : 

And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true, 

The  deed  that 's  done  canst  thou  undo? 

Think  me  not  thankless — but  this  grief 

Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief. '' 

My  soul's  estate  in  secret  guess : 

But  would'st  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 

When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  live, 

Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgive; 

Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 

Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 

Go,  when  the  hunter  s  hand  hath  wrung 

From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 

And  calm  the  lonely  lioness : 

But  soothe  not — mock  not  my  distress ! 

«  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours. 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend, 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers 

I  had — ah!  have  I  now? — a  friend! 
To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send, 

Memorial  of  a  youthful  vow ; 
I  would  remind  him  of  my  end : 

Though  souls  absorb'd  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship  s  claim, 
Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
'T  is  strange — he  prophesied  my  doom, 

27. 
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And  I  have  smiled — I  then  could  smile — 
When  prudence  would  his  voice  assume, 

And  warn — I  reckVl  not  what — the  while : 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  marked  before. 
Say — that  his  bodin^js  came  to  pass, 
And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth, 
And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth : 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I  was. 

Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 
Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been. 
In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 
To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died; 
But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away, 
If  guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame, 
Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name^ 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame? 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn, 
Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn; 
And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 
May  better  grace  a  brother  s  bier? 
But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old, 
And  tell  him — what  thou  dost  behold ! 
The  wither  d  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind. 
The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shriveird  scroll,  a  scatter'd  leaf, 
Sear  d  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief! 


«  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam, 
No,  father,  no,  't  was  not  a  dream; 
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Alas !  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 

I  only  watch'd,  and  wished  to  weep; 

But  could  not,  for  my  burning)  brow 

Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now : 

I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear, 

As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear : 

I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still. 

Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 

Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 

Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer : 

I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest; 

I  want  no  Paradise,  but  rest. 

'T  was  then,  I  tell  thee,  father!  then 

I  saw  her;  yes,  she  lived  again ; 

And  shining  in  her  white  symar,''^ 

As  through  yon  pale  grey  cloud  the  star 

Which  now  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her, 

Who  look'd  and  looks  far  lovelier; 

Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark ; 

To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  dark ; 

And  I,  before  its  rays  appear. 

That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 

I  wander,  father!  for  my  soul 

Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 

I  saw  her,  friar!  and  I  rose 

Forgetful  of  our  former  woes; 

And,  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart, 

And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart; 

I  clasp — what  is  it  that  1  clasp? 

No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp, 

No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine. 

Yet,  Leila !  yet  the  form  is  thine ! 
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And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much, 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch? 
Ah!  were  thy  beauties  e'er  so  cold, 
I  care  not;  so  my  arms  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wish'd  to  hold. 
Alas !  around  a  shadow  prest, 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast; 
Yet  still 't  is  there !     In  silence  stands, 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands! 
With  braided  hair,  and  bright  black  eye- 
I  knew  \  was  false — she  could  not  die! 
But  he  is  dead!  within  the  dell 
I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 
He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
From  earth;  why  then  art  thou  awake? 
They  told  me  wild  waves  rolFd  above 
The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love; 
They  told  me — 't  was  a  hideous  tale! 
I  'd  tell  it,  but  my  tongue  would  fail : 
If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave 
Thou  conVst  to  claim  a  calmer  grave, 
Oh !  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 
This  brow  that  then  will  burn  no  more ; 
Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart : 
But,  shape  or  shade!  whatever  thou  art. 
In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart! 
Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 
Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll ! 


«  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 
Confessor!  to  thy  secret  ear 
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I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Then  lay  me  M^ith  the  humblest  dead, 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head, 
Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread, 
By  prying  stranger  to  be  read. 
Or  stay  the  passing  pilgrim's  tread. » 

He  pass  d — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 
Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day : 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew. 4^ 
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Note  I ,  page  879,  line  3. 

That  tomb,  -which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff,  etc. 
A  tomb  above  the  rocks  on  the  promontory,  by  some  supposed  the 
sepulchre  of  Themistocles. 

Note  2,  page  38o,  line  4- 

Sultana  of  the  Nightingale,  etc. 
The  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a  well-known  Per- 
sian fable.     If  I  mistake  not,  the  «  Bulbul  of  a  thousand  tales"  is  one 
of  his  appellations. 

Note  3,  page  38o,  line  22. 

Till  the  gay  mariner's  guitar,  etc. 
The  guitar  is  the  consyint  amusement  of  the  Greek  sailor  by  nifjht: 
with  a  steady  fair  wind,  and  during  a  calm,  it  is  accompanied  always 
by  the  voice,  and  often  by  dancing. 

Note  4?  page  38 1,  line  32. 

Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy,  etc. 

«  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where, 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction.  >• 

Measure  for  A/('o5i<re,  Act  III.  i3o.  Sc.  2. 
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Note  5,  page  382,  line  8. 

The  first,  last  look  ])y  death  reveal'd  ! 
I  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  liave  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  what  is  here  attempted  in  description,  but  those  who  have 
will  probably  retain  a  painful  remembrance  of  that  singular  beauty 
which  pervades,  with  few  exceptions,  the  features  of  the  dead,  a  few 
hours,  and  but  for  a  few  hours,  after  « the  spirit  is  not  there."  It  is 
to  be  remarked  in  cases  of  violent  death  by  gun-shot  wounds,  the 
expression  is  always  that  of  languor,  whatever  the  natural  energy  of 
the  sufferer's  character;  but  in  death  from  a  stab,  the  countenance 
preserves  its  traits  of  feehng  or  ferocity,  and  the  mind  its  bias,  to 
the  last. 

Note  6,  page  384,  li^^e  6. 

Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmeu  of  a  slave,  etc. 
Athens  is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga  (the  slave  of  the  seraglio 
and  guardian  of  the  women),  who  appoints  the  Waywode.     A  pander 
and  eunuch — these  are  not  polite,  yet  true  appellations — now  governs 
the  Governor  of  Athens ! 

Note  7,  page  385,  line  i5. 

'Tis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour. 
Infidel. 

Note  8,  page  386,  line  22, 

In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike,  etc. 
«Tophaike,»  musquet. — The  Bairam  is  announced  by  the  cannon 
.It  sunset ;  the  illumination  of  the  mosques,  and  the  firing  of  all  kinds 
of  small-arms,  loaded  with  hall,  proclaim  it  during  the  night. 

Note  9,  page  387,  line  16. 

Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed,  etc. 
Jerreed,  or  Djerrid,  a  blunted  Turkish  javelin,  which  is  darted  from 
horseback  with  great  force  and  precision.  It  is  a  favourite  exercise 
of  the  Mussulmans;  but  I  know  not  if  it  can  be  called  a  manly  one, 
since  the  most  expert  in  the  art  are  the  black  eunuchs  of  Constanti- 
nople.— I  think,  next  to  these,  a  mamlouk  at  Smyrna  was  the  most 
skilful  that  came  within  my  observation. 
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Note  lo,  page  388,  line  i6. 

He  came,  he  went,  like  the  simoom,  etc. 
The  blast  of  the  desert,  fatal  to  every  thing  living,  and  often  alluded 
to  in  eastern  poetry. 

Note  1 1,  page  3go,  line  i6. 

To  bless  the  sacred  «  bread  and  salt". 
To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with  your  host,  insures 
(he  safety  of  the  guest :  even  though  an  enemy,  his  jierson  from  that 
moment  is  sacred. 

Note  12,  page  ^90,  line  •24- 

Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  iiiKdel's  sabre  ! 
I   need   hardly  observe,  that  charity  and  hospitality   are  the  fust 
duties  enjoined  by  Mahomet;  and,  to  say  truth,  very  generally  prac- 
tised by  his  disciples.    The  first  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  cliief, 
is  a  panegyric  on  his  bounty ;  the  next,  on  his  valour. 

Note  1 3,  page  391),  line  28. 

And  silver-sheathed  ataghan;  ctr. 
The  ataghan,  a  long  dagger  worn  with  pistols  in  the  belt,  in  a  metal 
scabbard,  generally  of  silver;  and,  among  the  wealthier,  gilt,  or  of 
gold. 

Note  1 4,  page  390,  line  3o. 

An  emir  by  his  garb  of  green :  etc. 
Green  is  the  privileged  colour  of  the  prophet's  numerous  pretended 
descendants ;  with    them,    as  here,    faith   (the  family   inheritance)  is 
supposed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  good  works  :  they  are  the  worst 
of  a  very  indifferent  brood. 

Note  i5,  page  391,  line  i. 

I'Ho  !  who  art  thou? — »  <>This  low  salam  etc. 
•  Salam  aleikoum!  aleikoum  salam!»  peace  be  with  you;   be  with 
you  peace — the  salutation  reserved  for  the  faithful : — to  a  christian, 
«Urlarula,»  a  good  journey;  or  saban  uhiresem,  saban  serula;»  good 
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morn,  good  even ;  and  sometimes,  «  may  your  end  be  happy  ;»  are  the 
usual  sahites. 

Note  iG,  page  392,  line  4- 

The  iusect-queen  of  eastern  spring,  etc. 
The  blue-winged  butterfly  of  Kashmeer,  the  most  rare  and  beau- 
tiful of  the  species. 

Note  17,  page  SgS,  line  19. 

Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire;  etc. 
Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion,  so  placed  for  expe- 
riment by  gentle  philosophers.  Some  maintain  that  the  position  of 
the  sting,  when  turned  towards  the  head,  is  merely  a  convidsive  move- 
ment; but  others  have  actually  brought  in  the  verdict  icfelo  de  se.» 
The  scorpions  are  surely  interested  in  a  speedy  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  as,  if  once  fairly  established  as  insect  Gatos,  they  will  probably 
be  allowed  to  live  as  long  as  they  think  proper,  without  being  mar- 
tyred for  the  sake  of  an  hypothesis. 

Note  18,  page  894,  line  7. 

when  Uhamazan's  last  sun  was  set,  etc. 
The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamazan.     See  note  8. 

Note  19,  page  3g4,  line  sjG. 

By  pale  Phingari's  trembling  light,  etc. 
Phingari,  the  moon. 

Note  20,  page  396,  line  7. 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid. 
The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Giamschid,  the  embellisher 
of  Istakhar;  from  its  splendour,  named  Schebgerag,  « the  torch  of 
night ;»  also,  «  the  cup  of  the  sun,ii  etc.  In  the  Hrst  editions  c<Giam- 
schidi)  was  written  as  a  word  of  three  syllables,  so  D'Herbelot  has  it; 
but  I  am  told  Richardson  reduces  it  to  a  dissyllable,  and  writes 
oJamshid."  I  have  left  in  the  text  the  orthography  of  the  one  with 
the  pronunciation  of  the  other. 
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Note  a  I,  page  SgS,  line  ii. 

Though  on  Ai-Siral's  arch  I  stood,  etc. 
Al-Sirat,  tlie  bridge  oF  breadth  less  than  the  thread  of  a  famished 
spider,  over  which  the  JNIussnhnans  must  skate  into  Paradise,  to  which 
it  is  the  only  entrance ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst,  the  river  beneath 
being  hell  itself,  into  which,  as  may  be  expected,  the  unskilful  and 
tender  of  foot  contrive  to  tumble  with  a  «  facilis  descensus  Averni,  •> 
not  very  pleasing  in  prospect  to  the  next  passenger.  There  is  a 
shorter  cut  downwards  for  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

Note  22,  page  2>g5,  line  i6. 

And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed  etc. 
A  vulgar  error :  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a  third  of  Paradise  to 
well-behaved  women ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Mussulmans 
interpret  the  text  their  own  way,  and  exclude  their  moieties  from 
heaven.  Being  enemies  to  platonics,  they  cannot  discern  «  any  fitness 
of  things»  in  the  souls  of  the  other  sex,  conceiving  them  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  houris. 

Note  23,  page  SgS,  line  22. 

The  young  pomegi'anate's  blossoms  strew  etc. 
An  oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  though  fairly  stolen,  be 
deemed  «plus  Arabe  qu'en  Arabic.') 

Note  24,  page  SgS,  line  24. 

Her  hair  in  hyaciuthine  flow,  etc. 
Hyacinthine,   in  Arabic,    "Sunbul, »    as  common  a  thought  in  the 
eastern  poets  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks. 

Note  25,  page  896,  line  3. 

The  lovchest  bird  of  Frauguestan  ! 
K  Franguestan, »  Circassia . 

Note  26,  page  398,  line  8. 

Rismillah  !  now  the  peril 's. past;  etc. 
Bismillah — « In  the  name  of  God;»  the  commencement  of  all  the 
chapters  of  the  Koran  but  one,  and  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
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Note  27,  pa^e  899,  line  3. 

Then  curl'd  his  very  beard  with  ire,  etc. 

A  phenomenon  not  uncommon  with  an  angry  mussuhnan.  In  i8of), 
the  Capitan  Pacha's  whiskers,  at  a  diplomatic  audience,  were  no  less 
lively  with  indignation  than  a  tiger  cat's,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  drago- 
mans ;  the  portentous  mustachios  twisted,  they  stood  erect  of  their  own 
accord,  and  were  expected  every  moment  to  change  their  colour,  but 
at  last  condescended  to  subside,  which,  probably,  saved  more  heads 
than  they  contained  hairs. 

Note  28,  page  899,  line  i3. 

Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  «  amaun  !» 
«Amaun,-«  quarter,  pardon. 

Note  29,  page  899,  line  22. 

1  know  hini  by  the  evil  eye  etc. 
The  «  evil  eye,»  a  common  superstition  in  the  Levant,  and  of  which 
the  imaginary  effects  are  yet  very  singular  on  those  who  conceive 
themselves  affected. 

Note  3o,  page  l^oi.,  line  i^. 

A  fragment  of  his  palampore,  etc. 
The  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons  of  rank : 

Note  3 1,  page  4"^^  li^^e  9. 

His  calpac  rent — his  caftan  red — etc. 
The  «  calpacw  is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  the  head-dress;  the 
shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms  the  turban. 

Note  32,  page  4o3,  line  i5. 

A  turban  carved  in  coarsest  stone,  etc. 
The  turban,  pillar,  and  inscriptive  verse,  decorate  the  tombs  of  the 
Osmanlics,  whether  in  the  cemetery  or  the  wilderness.  In  the  moun- 
tains you  frequently  pass  similar  mementos ;  and  on  inquiry  you  are 
informed  that  they  record  some  victim  of  rebellion,  plunder,  or 
revenge. 
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Note  33,  page  4o3,  line  26. 

At  solemn  sound  of  «  Alia  Hu  '.» 
I'Alla  Hu!')  the  concluding  words  of  the  muezzin's  call  to  prayer 
from  the  highest  gallery  on  the  exterior  of  the  minaret.  On  a  still 
evening,  when  the  muezzin  has  a  fine  voice,  which  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  effect  is  solemn  and  beautiful  beyond  all  the  bells  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Note  34,  page  4o4,  line  5. 

They  come — their  kerchiefs  gi'een  they  wave,  etc. 
The  following  is  part  of  a  battle-song  of  the  Turks : — «  I  see — I  see 
a  dark-eyed  girl  of  Paradise,  and  she  waves  a  handkerchief,  a  kerchief 
of  green;  and  cries  aloud,  come,  kiss  me,  for  I  love  thee,»  etc. 

Note  35,  page  404,  line  10, 

Beneath  avenging  Monkir's  scythe;  etc. 
Monkir  and  Nekir  are  the  inquisitors  of  the  dead,  before  whom  the 
corpse  undergoes  a  slight  noviciate  and  preparatory  training  for  dam- 
nation. If  the  answers  are  none  of  the  clearest,  he  is  hauled  up  with  a 
scythe  and  thumped  down  with  a  red  hot  mace  till  properly  seasoned, 
with  a  variety  of  subsidiary  probations.  The  office  of  these  angels  is 
no  sinecure;  there  are  but  two,  and  the  number  of  orthodox  deceased 
being  in  a  small  proportion  to  the  remainder,  their  hands  are  always 
full. 

Note  36,  page  \o\,  line  12. 

To  wander  round  lost  EbHs'  throne ;  etc. 
Eblis,  the  oriental  Prince  of  Darkness. 

Note  37,  page  404?  line  17. 

But  first,  on  earth  as  vampire  sent,  etc. 
The  vampire  superstition  is  still  general  in  the  Levant.  Honest 
Tournefort  tells  a  long  story,  which  Mr  Southey,  in  the  notes  on 
Thalaba,  quotes  about  these  «  vroucolochas,"  as  he  calls  them.  The 
Romaic  term  is  « vardoulacha."  J  recollect  a  whole  family  being 
terrified  by  the  scream  of  a  child,  which  they  imagined  must  proceed 
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from  such  a  visitation.  The  Greeks  never  mention  the  word  without 
horror.  I  find  that  «Broucolokas»  is  an  old  legitimate  Hellenic  ap- 
pellation— at  least  is  so  applied  to  Arsenius,  who,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  was  after  his  death  animated  hy  the  devil. — The  moderns, 
however,  use  the  word  I  mention. 

Note  38,  page  4<>5,  line  i3. 

Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip,  etc. 
The  freshness  of  the  face,  and  the  wetness  of  the  lip  with  hlood, 
are  the  never-failing  signs  of  a  vampire.      The  stories  told  in  Hungary 
and  Greece  of  these  foul  feeders  are  singular,  and  some  of  them  most 
incredibly  attested. 

Note  39,  page  4i  I5  line  3. 

It  is  as  if  the  desert-bird,  etc. 
The  pelican  is,  I  believe,  the  bird  so  libelled,  by  the  imputation 
of  feeding  her  chickens  with  her  blood. 

Note  4o,  page  I\i3,  line  5. 

Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear,  etc. 
This  superstition  of  a  second-hearing  (for  I  never  met  with  down- 
right second-sight  in  the  east)  fell  once  under  my  own  observation. — 
On  my  third  journey  to  Cape  Colonna,  early  in  i8ii,  as  we  passed 
through  the  defile  that  leads  from  the  hamlet  between  Keratia  and 
Colonna,  I  observed  Dervish  Tahiri  riding  rather  out  of  the  path, 
and  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  as  if  in  pain.  I  rode  up  and 
inquired.  «  We  are  in  peril,"  he  answered.  «  What  peril?  we  are  not 
now  in  Albania,  nor  in  the  passes  to  Ephesus,  Messalunghi,  or  Le- 
panto;  there  are  plenty  of  us,  well  armed,  and  the  Choriates  have  not 
courage  to  be  thieves." — "True,  affendi,  but  nevertheless  the  shot  is 
ringing  in  my  ears."  —  "The  shot!  not  a  tophaike  has  been  fired  this 
morning."  —  "I  hear  it  notwithstanding— bom — bom — as  plainly  as  I 
hear  your  voice." — «  I'sha  »  —  «  As  you  please,  affendi;  if  it  is  written, 
so  will  it  be." — I  left  this  quick-eared  predestinarian,  and  rode  up  to 
Basil!,  his  christian  compatriot,  whose  ears,  though  not  at  all  pro- 
phetic,  by   no   means   relished  tiie  intelligence.     We  all  arrived  at 
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Colonua,  reraained  some  hours,  and  returned  leisurely,  saying  a  va- 
riety of  brilliant  things,  in  more  languages  than  spoiled  the  building  of 
Babel,  upon  the  mistaken  seer.  Romaic,  Arnaout,  Turkish,  Italian, 
and  English  were  all  exercised,  in  various  conceits,  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate mussulman.  While  we  were  contemplating  the  beautiful  pro- 
spect, Dervish  was  occupied  about  the  columns.  I  thought  he  was 
deranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  become  a 
Palao-castro  man:  "No,"  said  he,  «but  these  pillars  will  be  useful 
in  making  a  stand;>i  and  added  other  remarks,  which  at  least  evinced 
his  own  belief  in  his  troublesome  faculty  of  forehearing .  On  our 
return  to  Athens,  we  heard  from  Leone  (a  prisoner  set  ashore  some 
days  after)  of  the  intended  attack  of  the  Mainotes,  mentioned,  with 
the  cause  of  its  not  taking  place,  in  the  notes  to  ChildeHaroltl,  Canto  II. 
I  was  at  some  pains  to  question  the  man,  and  he  described  the  dresses, 
arms,  and  marks  of  the  horses  of  our  party  so  accurately,  that,  with 
other  circumstances,  we  could  not  doubt  of  his  having  been  in  «  vil- 
lanous  company,!)  and  ourselves  in  a  bad  neighbourhood.  Dervish 
became  a  soothsayer  for  life,  and  I  dare  say  is  now  hearing  more 
musquetry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  the 
Arnaouts  of  Berat,  and  his  native  mountains  — I  shall  mention  one 
trait  more  of  this  singular  race.  In  March  i8i  i,  a  remarkably  stout  and 
active  Arnaout  came  (I  believe  the  fiftieth  on  the  same  errand)  to  offer 
himself  as  an  attendant,  which  was  declined:  «  Well,  Affendi,"  quoth 
he,  «  may  you  live! — you  would  have  found  me  useful.  I  shall  leave 
the  town  for  the  hills  to-morrow ;  in  the  winter  I  return,  perhaps  you 
will  then  receive  me.H — Dervish,  who  was  present,  remarked  as  a  thing 
of  course,  and  of  no  consequence,  "in  the  mean  time  he  will  join  the 
"Klephtes"  (robbers),  which  was  true  to  the  letter. — If  not  cut  off,  they 
come  down  in  the  winter,  and  pass  it  unmolested  in  some  town,  where 
they  are  often  as  well  known  as  their  exploits. 

Note  4i,  pciO^  4 '9?  l'"<^  'o- 

Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief. 

The  monk's  sermon  is  omitted.  It  seems  to  have  had  so  little 
effect  upon  the  patient,  that  it  could  have  no  hopes  from  the  reader. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  of  a  customary  length  (as  may 
be  perceived  from  the  interruptions  and  uneasiness  of  the  penitent), 
and  was  delivered  in  the  nasal  tone  of  all  orthodox  preachers. 
VOL.  III.  28 
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Note  42,  page  421,  line  i5. 

And  shining  in  her  white  symar,  etc. 
«  Symarii — shroud. 

Note  43,  page  4^3,  last  line. 

Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew. 
The  circumstance  to  which  the  above  story  relates  was  not  very 
uncommon  in  Turkey.  A  few  years  ago  the  wife  of  Muchtar  Pacha 
complained  to  his  father  of  his  son's  supposed  infidelity;  he  asked 
with  whom,  and  she  had  the  barbarity  to  give  in  a  list  of  the  twelve 
handsomest  women  in  Yanina.  They  were  seized,  fastened  up  in 
sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  lake  the  same  night !  One  of  the  guards 
who  was  present  informed  me,  that  not  one  of  the  victims  uttered  a 
cry,  or  showed  a  symptom  of  terror  at  so  sudden  a  «  wrench  from 
all  we  know,  from  all  we  love."  The  fate  of  Phrosine,  the  fairest  of 
this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of  many  a  Romaic  and  Arnaout  ditty.  The 
story  in  the  text  is  one  told  of  a  young  Venetian  many  years  ago,  and 
now  nearly  forgotten.  I  heard  it  by  accident  recited  by  one  of  the 
coffee-house  story-tellers  who  abound  in  the  Levant,  and  sing  or  re- 
cite their  narratives.  The  additions  and  interpolations  by  the  trans- 
lator will  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  want  of  eastern 
imagery ;  and  I  regret  that  my  memory  has  retained  so  few  fragments 
of  the  original. 

For  the  contents  of  some  of  the  notes  I  am  indebted  partly  to 
D'Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that  most  eastern,  and,  as  Mr  Weber  justly 
entitles  it,  «  sublime  tale,"  the  «  Caliph  Vathek. >>  I  do  not  know  from 
what  source  the  author  of  that  singular  volume  may  have  drawn  his 
materials;  some  of  his  incidents  are  to  be  found  in  the  «  Bibliotheque 
Orientale ;»  but  for  correctness  of  costume,  beauty  of  description,  and 
power  of  imagination,  it  far  surpasses  all  European  imitations;  and 
bears  such  marks  of  originality,  that  those  who  have  visited  the  East 
will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  more  than  a  translation. 
As  an  Eastern  tale,  even  Rasselas  must  bow  before  it;  his  "Happy 
Valley-)  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  «  Hall  of  Eblis." 
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28. 


TO 

SCROPE  BERDMORE  DAYIES,  ESQ. 

THE    FOLLOAVING    POEM 

IS    INSCRIBED 

BY    ONE    WHO    HAS    LONG    ADMIRED    HIS    TALENTS 

AND    VALUED    HIS    FRIENDSHIP. 

January  22,  1816. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  poem  is  grounded  on  a  circumstance 
mentioned  in  Gibbon's  « Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick." — I  am  aware  that  in  modern  times  the 
delicacy  or  fastidiousness  of  the  reader  may  deem  such 
subjects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The  Greek 
dramatists,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  old  English 
writers,  were  of  a  different  opinion  :  as  Alfieri  and 
Schiller  have  also  been,  more  recently,  upon  the  con- 
tinent. The  following  extract  will  explain  the  facts  on 
which  the  stoiy  is  founded,  llie  name  of  Jzo  is  sub- 
stituted for  Nicholas,  as  more  metrical. 

"Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III.  Ferrara  was 
polluted  with  a  domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testimony 
of  an  attendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the  Marquis 
of  Este  discovered  the  incestuous  loves  of  his  wife 
Parisina,  and  Hugo,  his  bastard  son,  a  beautiful  and 
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valiant  youth .  They  were  beheaded  in  the  castle  by  the 
sentence  of  a  father  and  husband,  who  published  his 
shame,  and  survived  their  execution.  He  was  unfor- 
tunate, if  they  were  guilty ;  if  they  were  innocent,  he 
was  still  more  unfortunate;  nor  is  there  any  possible 
situation  in  which  T  can  sincerely  approve  the  last  act 
of  the  justice  of  a  parent." — Gibbons  Miscellaneous 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  470,  new  edition. 


PARISINA. 


'It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 

The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word ; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met. 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue, 
And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure. 
So  softly  dai^k,  and  darkly  pure. 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 
As  twihght  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.' 

IT. 

But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 

That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall, 

And  it  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 

That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night; 
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And  if  she  sits  in  Este's  bower, 

T  is  not  ior  the  sake  ol  its  lull-blown  flower, 

She  listens — but  not  foi"  the  nightingale — 

Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  tale. 

There  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thick , 

And  her  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart  beats  quick. 

There  whispers  a  voice  through  the  rustling  leaves, 

And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves : 

A  moment  more — and  they  shall  meet — 

'T  is  past — her  lover  s  at  her  feet. 

111. 

And  what  unto  them  is  the  world  beside. 
With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide? 
Its  living  things — its  earth  and  sky — 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath , 
As  if  all  else  had  passed  away. 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe; 
Their  very  sighs  are  full  of  joy 

So  deep,  tliat  did  it  not  decay. 
That  happy  madness  would  destroy 

The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway  : 
Of  guilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
In  that  tumultuous  tender  dream? 
Who  that  have  felt  that  passion's  power. 
Or  paused,  or  fear  d  in  such  an  hour? 
Or  thought  how  brief  such  moments  last? 
13ut  yet — they  are  aheady  past! 
Alas !  we  must  awake  before 
We  know  such  vision  comes  no  more. 
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IV. 


With  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave 

The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past; 
And  though  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve. 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 
The  frequent  sigh — the  long  embrace — 
The  lip  that  there  would  cling  for  ever, 
While  gleams  on  Parisina's  face 

The  heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her, 
As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  afar — 
The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace. 
Yet  binds  them  to  their  try  sting-place. 
But  it  must  come,  and  they  must  part 
In  fearful  heaviness  of  heart. 
With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  follows  ikst  the  deeds  of  ill. 

V. 

And  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed. 

To  covet  there  another's  bride; 
But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  head 

A  husband's  trusting  heart  beside. 
But  fever  d  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 
And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams. 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day. 

And  clasps  her  lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away : 
And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes, 
And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
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Tliat  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress, 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless ; 
And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  e'en  in  sleep. 

VI. 

He  clasp'd  her  sleeping  to  his  heart, 

And  listened  to  each  broken  word : 
He  hears — Why  doth  Prince  Azo  start. 

As  if  the  archangel's  voice  he  heard? 
And  well  he  may — a  deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o'er  his  tomb. 
When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more, 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
And  well  he  may — his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease. 
That  sleeping  whisper  of  a  name 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Azo's  shame. 
And  whose  that  name?  that  o'er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow, 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upOn  the  shore, 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more, — 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whose  that  name?  't  is  Hugo's, — his — 
In  sooth  he  had  not  deem'd  of  this ! — 
T  is  Hugo's — he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved — his  own  all-evil  son — 
Tlie  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth, 
When  he  betray'd  Bianca's  truth. 
The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 
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VII. 


He  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  its  sheath, 

But  sheath'd  it  ere  the  point  was  bare — 
Howe'er  unworthy  now  to  breathe, 
He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  fair — 
At  least,  not  smiling — sleeping — there — 
Nay  more  : — he  did  not  wake  her  then, 
But  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance, 
Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again — 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 
Gleam'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 
She  spake  no  more — but  still  she  slumber  d— 
While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  number  d. 

VIII. 

And  with  the  morn  he  sought,  and  found, 

In  many  a  tale  from  those  around, 

The  proof  of  all  he  fear  d  to  know, 

Their  present  guilt,  his  future  woe ; 

The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 

To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — the  shame — the  doom — to  her; 

Concealment  is  no  more — they  speak 

All  circumstance  which  may  compel 

Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell : 

And  Azo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 

Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 
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IX. 


He  was  not  one  who  brook'd  delay : 

Within  the  chamber  of  his  state, 
The  Chief  of  Este's  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  state; 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there, — 
Before  him  is  the  sinful  pair; 
Both  young, — and  one  how  passing  fair! 
With  swordless  belt,  and  fetter  d  hand, 
Oh,  Christ!  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face ! 
Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire, 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace! 
And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome, 
Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom; 
How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  dome, 
Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wait — 
Where  beauty  watch'd  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice — her  lovely  mien — 
And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 

The  graces  of  its  queen : 
Then, — had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 
A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone, 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 
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Now, — what  is  she?  and  what  are  they? 

Can  she  command,  or  these  obey? 

All  silent  and  unheeding  now. 

With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow, 

And  folded  arms,  and  freezing  air, 

And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear, 

Her  knights  and  dames,  her  court — is  there : 

And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 

Had  yet  been  couch'd  before  her  glance. 

Who — were  his  arm  a  moment  free — 

Had  died  or  gainVl  her  liberty; 

The  minion  of  his  father's  bride, — 

He,  too,  is  fetter  d  by  her  side; 

Nor  seesjier  swoln  and  full  eye  swim 

Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him  : 

Those  lids — o'er  which  the  violet  vein 

Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain. 

Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 

That  e'er  did  softest  kiss  invite — 

Now  seem'd  with  hot  and  livid  glow 

To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 

Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill, 

As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  still. 

XI. 

And  he  for  her  had  also  wept. 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gazed  : 
His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  it,  slept; 

Stern  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 
Whate'er  the  grief  his  soul  avow'd, 
He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd ; 
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But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her  : 
Remembrance  of  the  hours  that  were — 
His  guilt — his  love — his  present  state — 
His  father's  wrath — all  good  men's  hate — 
His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate — 
And  hers, — oh,  hers ! — he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow ! 
Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray 'd 
Remorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 

XII. 

And  Azo  spake : — « But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son ; 
That  dream  this  morning  pass'd  away; 

Ere  day  declines,  I  shall  have  none. 
My  life  must  linger  on  alone; 
Well, — let  that  pass, — there  breathes  not  one 
Who  would  not  do  as  I  have  done : 
Those  ties  are  broken — not  by  me; 

Let  that  too  pass ; — the  doom  's  prepared ! 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee. 

And  then — thy  crime's  reward! 
Away!  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Before  its  evening  stars  are  met — 
Learn  if  thou  there  canst  be  forgiven ; 

Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet. 
But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath, 

There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe : 

Farewell !     I  will  not  see  thee  die — 
But  thou,  frail  thing!  shalt  view  his  head — 
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Away!     I  cannot  speak  tlie  rest : 

Go!  woman  of  the  wanton  breast; 
Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed  : 
Go!  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outhve, 
And  joy  thee  in  the  hfe  I  give. » 

XIII. 

And  here  stern  Azo  hid  his  face — 
For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb'd,  as  if  back  upon  his  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebbVl  and  flow'd  again ; 

And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space, 

And  pass'd  his  shaking  hand  along 

His  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng; 

While  Hugo  raised  his  chained  hands, 

And  for  a  brief  delay  demands 

His  father's  ear :  the  silent  sire 

Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 
« It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  death — 

For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 

All  redly  through  the  battle  ride. 

And  that  not  once  a  useless  brand 

Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand. 

Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thine, 

Than  e'er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine : 

Thou  gav'st,  and  raay'st  resume  my  breath, 

A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not; 

Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot, 

Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name. 

Her  offspring's  heritage  of  shame; 
VOL.  in.  29 
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But  she  is  in  the  grave,  where  he, 

Her  son,  thy  rival,  soon  shall  be. 

Her  broken  heart — my  sever'd  head — 

Shall  v^^itness  for  thee  from  the  dead 

Hovs^  trusty  and  how^  tender  were 

Thy  youthful  love — paternal  care. 

'T  is  true,  that  I  have  done  thee  wrong — 

But  wrong  for  wrong : — this,  deem'd  thy  bride, 
The  other  victim  of  thy  pride. 

Thou  know'st  for  me  was  destined  long. 

Thou  saw'st,  and  coveted'st  her  charms — 
And  with  thy  very  crime — my  birth, 
Thou  taunted'st  me — as  little  worth ; 

A  match  ignoble  for  her  arms, 

Because,  forsooth,  I  could  not  claim 

The  lawful  heirship  of  thy  name, 

Nor  sit  on  Este's  lineal  throne : 

Yet,  were  a  few  short  summers  mine, 
My  name  should  more  than  Este\s  shine 

With  honours  all  my  own. 

I  had  a  sword — and  have  a  breast 

That  should  have  won  as  haught^  a  crest 

As  ever  waved  along  the  line 

Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 

Not  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn 

The  brightest  by  the  better  born ; 

And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser  s  flank 

Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank, 

When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 

Of  (c  Este  and  of  Victory ! " 

1  will  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime. 

Nor  sue  thee  to  redeem  from  time 
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A  few  brief  hours  or  days  that  must 
At  length  roll  o'er  my  reckless  dust; — 
Such  maddening  moments  as  my  past, 
They  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  last — 
Albeit  my  birth  and  name  be  base. 
And  thy  nobility  of  race 
Disdained  to  deck  a  thing  like  me — 

Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 

Some  features  of  my  father  s  face, 
And  in  my  spirit — all  of  thee. 
From  thee — this  tamelessness  of  heart — 
From  thee — nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  start? — 
From  thee  in  all  their  vigour  came 
My  arm  of  strength,  my  soul  of  flame — 
Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  alone, 
But  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 
See  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done ! 
Repaid  thee  with  too  like  a  son ! 
I  am  no  bastard  in  my  soul, 
For  tliat,  like  thine,  abhorrVl  controul : 
And  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 
Thou  gav'st  and  wilt  resume  so  soon, 
I  valued  it  no  more  than  thou, 
When  rose  thy  casque  above  thy  brow, 
And  we,  all  side  by  side,  have  striven, 
And  o'er  the  dead  our  coursers  driven  : 
The  past  is  nothing — and  at  last 
The  future  can  but  be  the  past ; 
Yet  would  I  that  I  then  had  died : 

For  though  thou  work'dst  my  mother's  ill. 
And  made  thy  own  my  destined  bride, 

I  feel  thou  art  my  father  still ; 

29. 
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And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 
'T  is  not  unjust,  although  from  thee. 
Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame, 
My  hfe  begun  and  ends  the  same  : 
As  err'd  the  sire,  so  err'd  the  son, 
And  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 
My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view, 
But  God  must  judge  between  us  two ! » 

XTV. 

He  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  arms. 
On  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded; 
And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded, 
Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  rank'd. 
When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  clank'd 
Till  Parisina's  fatal  charms 
Again  attracted  every  eye — 
Would  she  thus  hear  him  doom'd  to  die? 
She  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still. 
The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill  : 
Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide. 
Not  once  had  turn'd  to  either  side — 
Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close. 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose, 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew — • 
And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 
But  every  now  and  then  a  tear. 
So  large  and  slowly  gather  d,  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid. 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear! 
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And  those  who  saw,  it  did  suiprise, 

Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 

To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  note 

Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat, 

Yet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 

Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 

It  ceased — again  she  thought  to  speak, 

Then  burst  her  \oice  in  one  long  shriek, 

And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 

Or  statue  from  its  base  overthrown, 

More  like  a  thing  that  ne'er  had  life, — 

A  monument  of  Azo's  wife, — 

Than  her,  that  living  guilty  thing. 

Whose  every  passion  was  a  sting, 

Vvhich  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 

That  guilt's  detection  and  despair. 

But  yet  she  lived — and  all  too  soon 

Recover  d  from  that  death-like  swoon — 

But  scarce  to  reason — every  sense 

Had  been  overstrung  by  pangs  intense; 

And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 

(As  bowstrings,  when  relax'd  by  lain, 

The  erring  arrow  lanch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide — 

The  past  a  blank,  the  future  black. 

With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track, 

Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path, 

When  midnight  storms  are  mustering  wrath. 

She  fear  d — she  felt  that  something  ill 

Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill — 

That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew; 

That  some  one  was  to  die — but  who? 
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She  had  forgotten : — did  she  breathe? 

Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath, 

The  sky  above,  and  men  around; 

Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frown  d 

On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 

Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy? 

All  was  confused  and  undefined 

To  her  all-jarr'd  and  wandering  mind; 

A  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears : 

And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears, 

But  madly  still  in  each  extreme, 

She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream ; 

F©r  so  it  seem'd  on  her  to  bieak : 

Oh !  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake ! 

XV. 

The  convent  bells  are  ringing, 

But  mournfully  and  slow; 
in  the  gray  square  turret  swinging, 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 
Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go ! 
Hark!  the  hymn  is  singing — 

The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so! 
For  a  departing  being  s  soul 

The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll: 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal; 
Kneeling  at  the  friar's  knee ; 
Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around — 
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And  the  headsman,  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 

That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 

Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true — 

Since  he  set  its  edge  anew : 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  father. 

XVI. 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 

Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 

Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 

And  mock'd  it  with  his  steadiest  ray; 

And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 

Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head, 

As  his  last  confession  pouring 

To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 

In  penitential  holiness, 

He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 

With  absolution  such  as  may 

Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 

That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten 

As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen — 

And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 

Curfd  half  down  his  neck  so  bare; 

But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 

Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 

With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter 

Oh !  that  parting  hour  was  bitter ! 
Even  the  stern  stood  chilfd  with  awe : 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law — 
Yet  they  shudder  d  as  they  saw. 
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XVI  r. 


The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 

Of  that  false  son — and  daring  lover! 

His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted, 

His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted — 

His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripped, 

His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipp'd; 

'T  is  done — all  closely  are  they  shorn — 

The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn- — 

The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 

Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 

Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside, 

And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied ; 

But  no — that  last  indignity 

Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 

All  feelings  seemingly  subdued. 

In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew'd, 

When  headsman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 

Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind : 

As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 

«  No — yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath — 

These  hands  are  chain'd — but  let  me  die 

At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — 

Strike : » — and  as  the  word  he  said, 

Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head; 

These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke : 

« Strike" — and  flashing  fell  the  stroke — • 

lloird  the  head — and,  gushing,  sunk 

l?<ick  the  stain'd  and  heaving  trunk, 

In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 

Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain ; 
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His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  fix  for  ever. 
He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die, 

\Yithout  display,  without  parade ; 

Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pray'd. 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid, 
]Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 
And  while  before  the  prior  kneeling, 
His  heart  was  wean'd  from  earthly  feeling; 
His  wrathful  sire — his  paramour — 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour? 
No  more  reproach — no  more  despair; 
No  thought  but  heaven — no  word  but  prayer — 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke. 
When,  bared  to  meet  the  headsman's  stroke, 
He  claim'd  to  die  with  eyes  unbound, 
His  sole  adieu  to  those  around. 

XVIIT. 

Still  as  the  lips  that  closed  in  death. 

Each  gazer's  bosom  held  his  breath : 

But  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 

A  cold  electric  shiver  ran, 

As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 

On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended; 

And  with  a  hushing  sound  comprest, 

A  sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast; 

But  no  more  thrilling  noise  rose  there, 
Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block 
Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shock, 

Save  one : — what  cleaves  the  silent  air 
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So  madly  shrill — so  passing  wild? 
That,  as  a  mother's  o'er  her  child, 
Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow, 
To  the  sky  these  accents  go, 
Like  a  soui's  in  endless  woe. 
Through  Azo's  palace-lattice  driven. 
That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven, 
And  every  eye  is  turn  d  thereon ; 
But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone ! 
It  was  a  woman's  shriek — and  ne'er 
In  madlier  accents  rose  despair; 
And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  past. 
In  mercy  wish'd  it  were  the  last. 

XIX. 

Hugo  is  fallen ;  and,  from  that  hour, 

No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower. 

Was  Parisina  heard  or  seen : 

Her  name — as  if  she  ne  er  had  been — 

Was  banish'd  from  each  lip  and  ear. 

Like  words  of  wantonness  oi'  fear; 

And  from  Prince  Azo's  voice,  by  none 

Was  mention  heard  of  wife  or  son ; 

No  tomb — no  memory  had  they; 

Theirs  was  unconsecrated  clay ; 

At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  day. 

But  Parisina's  fate  lies  hid 

Like  dust  beneath  the  coffin  lid  : 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode. 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road, 

By  blighted  and  remorseful  years 

Of  scourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears; 
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Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel, 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel; 

Or  if,  upon  the  moment  smote. 

She  died  by  tortures  less  remote ; 

Like  him  she  saw  upon  the  block, 

With  heart  that  shared  the  headsman's  shock, 

In  quicken  d  brokenness  that  came, 

In  pity,  o'er  her  shatter  d  frame, 

None  knew — and  none  can  ever  know : 

But  whatsoe'er  its  end  below, 

Her  life  began  and  closed  in  woe !  ^ 

XX. 

And  Azo  found  another  bride, 

And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side; 

But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 

As  him  who  wither'd  in  the  grave ; 

Or  if  they  were — on  his  cold  eye 

Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by. 

Or  noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh. 

But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended, 

And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended ; 

And  o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 

The  intersected  lines  of  thought; 

Those  furrows  which  the  burning  share 

Of  sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there; 

Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 

Which  the  soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 

He  was  past  all  mirth  or  woe : 

Nothing  more  remain'd  below 

But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 

A  mind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 
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A  heart  which  shunn  d  itself — and  yet 
That  would  not  yield — nor  could  forget, 
Which,  when  it  least  appear'd  to  melt, 
Intently  thought — intensely  felt : 
The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 
Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close — 
The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 
And  flows — and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 
Still  was  his  seal'd-up  bosom  haunted 
By  thoughts  which  nature  hath  implanted; 
Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 
Howe'er  our  stifled  tears  we  banish; 
When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start, 
We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart, 
They  are  not  dried — those  tears  unshed 
But  flow  back  to  the  fountain  head, 
And  resting  in  their  spring  more  pure, 
For  ever  in  its  depth  endure. 
Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongeal'd, 
And  cherished  most  where  least  reveal'd. 
With  inward  starts  of  feeling  left, 
To  throb  o'er  those  of  life  bereft ; 
Without  the  power  to  fill  again 
The  desert  gap  which  made  his  pain ; 
Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 
United  souls  shall  gladness  share, 
With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 
Had  only  pass'd  a  just  decree; 
That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill; 
Yet  Azo's  age  was  wretched  still. 
The  tainted  branches  of  the  tree, 
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If  lopp'd  with  care  a  strength  may  give, 
By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 

All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free : 

But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath, 

The  v/aving  boughs  with  fury  scath, 

The  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels. 

And  never  more  a  leaf  reveals. 
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Note  I,  page  44^1  ^i"^  '4- 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away. 
The  lines,  contained  in  section  i,  were  printed  as  set  to  music  some 
time  since :  but  belonged  to  the  poem  where  they  now  appear,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  composed  prior  to  «  Lara,»  and  other  com- 
positions since  published. 

Note  2,  page  45o,  line  22. 

That  should  have  won  as  haught  a  crest,  etc. 
Haught — haughty  «  Away,  haught  man,  thou  art  insulting  me.'> 

ShakspeabE,  Richard  II. 

Note  3,  page  45g,  line  1 1. 

Her  life  began  and  closed  in  woe  ! 

«  This  turned  out  a  calamitous  year  for  the  people  of  Ferrara,  for 
there  occurred  a  very  tragical  event  in  the  court  of  their  sovereign. 
Our  annals,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript,  with  the  exception  of 
the  unpolished  and  negligent  work  of  Sardi,  and  one  other,  have  given 
the  following  relation  of  it,  from  which,  however,  are  rejected  many 
details,  and  especially  the  narrative  of  Bandelli,  who  wrote  a  century 
afterwards,  and  who  does  not  accord  with  the  contemporary  liis- 
torians. 
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«  By  the  above-mentioned  Stella  dell'  Assassino,  the  marquis,  in  the 
year  i4o5,  had  a  son  called  Ugo,  a  beautiful  and  ingenuous  youth. 
Parisina  Malatesta,  second  wife  of  Niccolo,  like  the  generality  of  step- 
mothers, treated  him  with  little  kindness,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the 
marquis,  who  regarded  him  with  fond  partiality.  One  day  she  asked 
leave  of  her  husband  to  undertake  a  certain  journey,  to  which  he 
consented,  but  upon  condition  that  Ugo  should  bear  her  company; 
for  he  hoped  by  these  means  to  induce  her,  in  the  end,  to  lay  aside 
the  obstinate  aversion  which  she  had  conceived  against  him.  And 
indeed  his  intent  was  accomplished  but  too  well,  since,  during  the 
journey,  she  not  only  divested  herself  of  all  her  hatred,  but  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  After  their  return,  the  marquis  had  no  longer 
any  occasion  to  renew  his  former  reproofs.  It  happened  one  day 
that  a  servant  of  the  marquis,  named  Zoese,  or,  as  some  call  him, 
Giorgio,  passing  before  the  apartments  of  Parisina,  saw  going  out  from 
them  one  of  her  chambermaids,  all  terrified  and  in  tears.  Asking  the 
reason,  she  told  him  that  her  mistress,  for  some  shght  offence,  had 
been  beating  her;  and,  giving  vent  to  her  rage,  she  added,  that  she 
could  easily  be  revenged,  if  she  chose  to  make  known  the  criminal 
familiarity  which  subsisted  between  Parisina  and  her  step-son.  The 
servant  took  note  of  the  words,  and  related  them  to  his  master.  He 
was  astounded  thereat,  but,  scarcely  believing  his  ears,  he  assured 
himself  of  the  fact,  alas !  too  clearly,  on  the  1 8th  of  May,  by  looking 
through  a  hole  made  in  the  ceiling  of  his  wife's  chamber.  Instantly 
he  broke  into  a  furious  rage,  and  arrested  both  of  them,  together 
with  Aldobrandino  Rangoni,  of  Modeiia,  her  gentleman,  and  also,  as 
some  say,  two  of  the  women  of  her  chamber,  as  abettors  of  this  sinful 
act.  He  ordered  them  to  be  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  desiring  the 
judges  to  pronounce  sentence,  in  the  accustomed  forms,  upon  the 
culprits.  This  sentence  was  death.  Some  there  were  that  bestirred 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  delinquents,  and,  amongst  others,  Ugoc- 
cion  Contrario,  who  was  all-powerful  with  Niccolo,  and  also  his  aged 
and  much-deserving  minister,  Alberto  dal  Sale.  Both  of  these,  their 
tears  flowing  down  their  cheeks,  and  upon  their  knees,  implored  him 
for  mercy :  adducing  whatever  reasons  they  could  suggest  for  sparing 
the  offenders,  besides  those  motives  of  honour  and  decency  which 
might  persuade  him  to  conceal  from  the  public  so  scandalous  a  deed. 
But  his  rage  made  him  inflexible,  and,  on  the  instant,  he  commanded 
that  the  sentence  should  be  put  in  execution. 
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« It  was,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exactly  in  those 
frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen  at  this  day  beneath  the  chamber 
called  the  Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  tower,  at  the  top  of  the 
street  Giovecca,  that  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-first  of  May  were 
beheaded,  first,  Ugo,  and  afterwards  Parisina.  Zoese,  he  that  accused 
her,  conducted  the  latter  under  his  arm  to  the  place  of  punishment. 
She,  all  along,  fancied  that  she  was  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  asked 
at  every  step,  whether  she  was  yet  come  to  the  spot?  She  was  told 
that  her  punishment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired  what  was  become  of 
Ugo,  and  received  for  answer  that  he  was  already  dead ;  at  the  which, 
sighing  grievously,  she  exclaimed,  'Now,  then,  I  wish  not  myself  to 
live;'  and,  being  come  to  the  block,  she  stripped  herself  with  her 
own  hands  of  all  her  ornaments,  and,  wrapping  a  clothroundher  head, 
submitted  to  the  fatal  stroke  which  terminated  the  cruel  scene.  The 
same  was  done  with  Rangoni,  who,  together  with  the  others,  accord- 
ing to  two  calendars  in  the  library  of  St  Francesco,  was  buried  in  ihe 
cemetery  of  that  convent.  Nothing  else  is  known  respecting  the 
women. 

«  The  marquis  kept  watch  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  night,  and,  as 
he  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  inquired  of  the  captain  of 
the  castle  if  Ugo  was  dead  yet?  who  answered  him.  Yes.  He  then 
gave  himself  up  to  the  most  desperate  lamentations,  exclaiming,  'Oh! 
that  I  too  were  dead,  since  I  have  been  hurried  on  to  resolve  thus 
against  my  own  Ugo !'  And,  then  gnawing  with  his  teeth  a  cane  which 
he  had  in  his  hand,  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  sighs  and  in 
tears,  calling  frequently  upon  his  own  dear  Ugo.  On  tlie  following 
day,  calling  to  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  public  his 
justification,  seeing  that  the  transaction  could  not  be  kept  secret,  he 
ordered  the  narrative  to  be  drawn  out  upon  paper,  and  sent  it  to  all 
the  courts  of  Italy. 

«  On  receiving  this  advice,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Francesco  Foscari, 
gave  ciders,  but  \vithout  publishing  liis  reasons,  that  stop  should  be 
put  to  the  preparations  for  a  tournament,  which,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  marquis,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Padua,  was  about 
to  take  place,  in  the  square  of  St  Mark,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  ducal  chair. 

«  The  marquis,  la  addition  to  what  he  had  already  done,  from  some 
unaccomitable  burst  of  vengeance,  commanilcd  that  as  many  of  the 
married  women  as  were  well  known   to  him  to  be  faithless,  like  liis 
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Parisina,  should,  like  her,  be  beheaded.  Amongst  others,  Barberina, 
or  as  some  call  her,  Laodamia  Romei,  wife  of  the  court  judge,  under- 
went this  sentence,  at  the  usual  place  of  execution,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  quarter  of  St  Giacomo,  opposite  the  present  fortress,  beyond  St 
Paul's.  It  cannot  be  told  how  strange  appeared  this  proceeding  in  a 
prince,  who,  considering  his  own  disposition,  should,  as  it  seemed, 
have  been  in  such  cases  most  indulgent.  Some,  however,  there  were 
who  did  not  fail  to  commend  him.»' 

'  Frizzi — History  of  Ferrara. 
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